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CHAPTER  I 


CREPUSCULE 


Night  stirred  behind  the  eastern  hills,  and  a  desert  place 
burnt  with  fading  splendour  in  the  hour  before  sunset. 
The  rolling  miles  of  Ringmoor  Down  lay  clad  at  this 
season  in  a  wan  integument  of  dead  grass.  Colour- 
less as  water,  it  simulated  that  element  and  reflected 
the  tone  of  dawn  cr  evening,  sky  or  cloud  ;  now  sulked  ; 
now  shone;  now  marked  the  passage  of  the  wind  with 
waves  of  light. 

Ringmoor  extends  near  the  west  quarter  of  Dart- 
moor Forest  like  an  ocean  of  alternate  trough  and 
mound,  built  by  the  breath  of  storms.  This  region, 
indeed,  shares  something  with  the  restless  resting-places 
of  the  sea  ;  and  one  may  figure  it  as  finally  frozen  into 
its  present  austerity  by  action  of  western  winds  that 
aforetime  laboured  without  ceasing  here  on  the  bosom 
of  a  plastic  earth.  Only  the  primary  forces  model  with 
such  splendid  economy  of  design,  or  present  achieve- 
ments so  unadorned,  yet  so  complete.  The  marvel  of 
Ringmoor  demanded  unnumbered  centuries  of  ele- 
mental collaboration  before  it  spread,  consummate  and 
accomplished,  under  men's  eyes.  Rage  oi  solar  flame 
and  fury  of  floods  ;  the  systole  and  diastole  of  Earth's 
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own  mighty  heart-beat;  the  blast  of  inner  fires  the 
ri.^^our  ot  a-e-lon-  ice-caps— all  have  gone  to  mould  this 
incarnate  simplicity.  Nor  can  Nature's  achievement 
yet  be  gaucred,  for  man  himself  must  ascend  to  subtler 
perception  before  he  shall  gather  the  meanin-  of  this 
moor.  ^ 

The  expanse  is  magnificently  naked,  yet  sufficing; 

It  IS  absolutely  featureless,  but  never  poverty-stricken. 

lo  the  confines  of  a  liver  it  extends,  and  ceases  there; 
yet  that  sudden  wilj  uplifting  of  broken  hills  beyond- 
their  dark,  rocky  places,  full  of  story;  their  porphyry 
pinnacles  and  precipices  haunted  by  the  legends  and 
the  spirits  of  old,  strike  not  so  deeply  into  human  sense 
as  Kingmoor  s  vast  monochrome  fading  slowly  at  the 
edge  of  night;  fading  as  a  cloudless  sky  fades;  as 
light  fades  on  the  eyes  of  the  semi-blind  ;  fadin-  with- 
out one  stock  or  stone  or  man  or  beast  to  brc^ak  the 
inexorable  tenor  of  its  way. 

Upon  some  souls,  this  huge  monotony,  thus  minrr. 
lins  with  the  universal  at  eventide,  ca.ts  fear;  to 
others  It  is  a  manifestation  precious  as  the  presence 
ot  a  friend  ;  and  for  those  whose  working  life  brin-s 
them  here,  the  waste's  immensities  at  noon  or  ni-ht 
fuL^'^'V  W  '"Shu-ays  are  their  highways,  and  in- 
differently they  move  upon  its  bosom  with  the  other 
ep^iemeral  existences  that  haunt  it.  Yet  by  none  of 
hese  people  is  R.ngmoor  truly  felt  or  truly  seen. 
Cultured  minds  weave  pathetic  fallacies  and  so  pass 
by;  while  for  the  native  this  spot  is  first  a  grazing 
Jiround  and  las^t  a   recurrent   incident  of  stern^paces 

f.P  f^.r""^  ''"'^  rccompasscd  on  his  own  pilgrim- 
age—to the  young  a  weariness  and  to  the  old  a 
griet. 

to  h7°k  ^l^^''  '"^^'fl  ^  "^^"^■^^-  There  was  no  detail 
the  hi.l  \r'l'^^  ^'^^^'■"S  ^^^'-ance  failed  swiftly  to 
the  thick  pallor  that  precedes  darkness.  Each  perished 
grass-stem,of  many  millions  that  clad  the  waste  reflected 
the  sky  and  paled  its  little  lamp  as  the  heavens  pded 
Then  sobriety  of  dusk  eliminated  even  the  s'  eep  and 
b.Uow  of  the  heath,  and  reduced  all  to  a  sp  ctade  of 
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withered    and    waning    1,'rey,  that    stretched    fonnless, 
vague,  vast,  toward  boundaries  unseen. 

h  was  at  this  stage  in  the  unfolding  phcii(>mcnon  of 
night  that  life  moved  upon  the  void  ;  a  black,  amori^hous 
smudge  crawled  out  jf  the  gluom  and  crept  tardily 
along.  '■^♦-  length  its  form,  as  a  double  star  seen 
through  a  telescope,  divided  and  revealed  a  brace  of 
animals,  one  of  which  staggered  slowly  on  four  legs, 
whil-"  the  other  went  on  two.  A  man  led  a  horse  by  a 
haltei  ;  and  the  horse  was  old  and  black,  bent,  brokcn- 
knecd  and  worn  out  ;  while  the  man  was  alsu  bent  and 
ancient  of  his  kind.  Neither  could  travel  very  fast,  and 
one  was  at  the  end  of  his  life's  journey,  while  the  other 
had  a  small  measure  of  years  still  assured. 

Death  thus  moved  across  Ringmoor  and  trod  a 
familiar  rut  in  the  wilderness;  because,  under  the 
darkness  eastward,  was  a  bourn  for  beasts  that  had 
ceased  to  possess  any  living  value.  Through  extinc- 
tion only  they  served  their  masters  for  the  last  time 
and  made  profitable  this  final  funeral  march.  The  horse 
stopped,  turned  and  seemed  to  ask  a  question  with  his 
eyes. 

"Get  on!"  said  the  man,  "There  ban't  much 
further  for  you  to  go." 

The  brute  dragged  towards  peace  and  his  hind  hoofs 
struck  sometimes  and  sounded  the  dull  and  dreary  note 
of  his  own  death  bell  ;  the  old  man  sighed  because 
he  was  very  weary.  Then  from  the  fringe  of  night 
sprang  young  life  and  met  this  forlorn  procession.  A 
tall  girl  appeared  and  three  collie  dogs  galloped  and 
circled  about  her.  Noting  the  man,  they  ran  up  to 
him,  barked,  and  wagged  their  tails  in  greeting. 

"Be  that  anybody  from  Ditsworthy?"  asked  the 
traveller  of  the  female  shadow. 

"  'Tis  I — Rhoda  Bowden.  I  thought  as  you  might 
be  pretty  tired  and  came  to  shorten  your  journey — that 
is  if  you'm  old  Mr.  Elford  from  Good-a-Meavy." 

"  I  am  the  man,  and  never  older  than  to-night," 

He  stopped  and  rubbed  his  leg.  The  girl  stood  over 
him  by  half  a  foot.     She  was  tail  and  straight,  but  in 
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the  murk  one  could  see  no  more  than  her  outlines  her 
pale  -sun-bonnet  and  a  pale  face  under  it. 

"  Ilave  you  got  the  money  ?  "  said  the  man 
1  t,'s — ten  slH'IIintjs." 

She  spoke  slowly,'  with  a  voice  uncommon  deep  for 
a  younfT  woman.  ^ 

"xNot  twelve?" 
"  No." 

The  ancient   made    a    sound   that   indicated   dis- 
appomtment  and  annoyance. 

"And  the  price  of  the  halter?" 

brin'.T.^'^'i"';   ''""'^   "^''•-   ^"'-'   °^   ""y   ^'^^^'^'^   will 
i7    u       ^    ".  ^'""^  "^'-^^  ^'"^'^  ^'^^-y  ^e  down-alonP  " 
He  handed  her  the  rope  and  took  a  cin  from  her. 
Then    he    brought    a    little    leathern     purse    from    his 
breeches  pocket  and  put  the  money  into  it 

]' You're  sure  your  faither  didn't  say  twelve?" 

"He's  a  hard  man.     Good-night  to  you  " 
"  Tis  the  ri-ht  price  for  a  dead  horse.     Good-nic^ht  " 
Tac  ancient  had  no  farewell  word  for  his  beast'and 
the  compa.uons  of  twelve  years  parted  for  ever      The 
g.rl  took  her  way  with  the  old  horse;  the  man  turned 
n";  t/acks  inoTjiiy,  chattering  to  himself. 
_  VVarrener  did  ou-ht  to  have  give  twelve,"  he  said 
again  and   agam   as    he    went    homewards.     By   furze 
banks  and  waste  places  and  the  confines  of  woods  he 
passed    and  then  he   stopped  where   a  star  twinkled 
above  the  gloomy  summits   of  spruce   firs.     Beneath 
them  there  peered  out  a  thatched  cottage,  but  no  hVht 
shone  from  ,ts  face.     The   patriarch   entered  w.th  his 
frosty  news  and  almost  instantly  a  female  voice,  shrill 
and  full  of  trouble,  struck  upon  the  night. 
"It  did  ought  to  have  been  twelve^i""  " 
Owls   cried   to   each   other  across  the  forest   and 
seemed  to  echo  the  lamentation. 
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CHAPTER  II 


WAKKEN    IIOLSE 

A  RIVER  destined  to  name  the  j^'reatest  port  in  the 
west  country,  makes  humble  advent  at  Tlym  Head 
near  the  Beam  of  Cater  in  mid-Dartmoor.  VV^estvvard 
nnder  the  Harter  Tors  and  south  by  the  Abbot's 
Way  to  riym  Steps  the  streamlet  flows;  then  .-he 
^^athers  volume  and  melody  to  enter  a  land  of  vanished 
men.  By  the  lodges  of  the  old  stone  people  and 
amid  monuments  lifted  in  a  neolithic  age;  beside 
the  graves  of  heroes  and  under  the  Hilf  of  Giants, 
Plym  passes  and  threads  the  rocky  wilderness  with 
silver.  And  then,  suddenly,  a  modern  dwelling  lifts 
beside  her— a  building  of  stern  aspect  and  most  lonely 
site.  Round  about  for  miles  the  wanens  of  Ditsworthy 
extend,  and  countless  thousands  of  the  coney  folk 
flourish.  The  district  is  tunnelled  and  tracked  by 
them  ;  the  characteristics  of  the  heath  are  altered 
For  the  turf,  nibbled  close  at  all  seasons,  shows  no 
death,  but  spreads  in  a  uniform  and  far-flung  cloth  of 
velvet,  always  close  shorn  and  always  green.  Its 
texture  may  not  be  rivalled  by  any  pasture  known,  and 
so  fine  has  it  become  under  this  cropping  of  centuries 
that  the  very  grass  itself  seems  to  have  suffered 
dwarfing  and  reduction  to  a  fairy-like  tenuity  of  blade. 
Grey  lichens  are  woven  through  the  herbage  here  and 
there,  and  sometimes  these  silvery  filigranes  dominate 
the  turf  and  create  fair  harmonies  with  the  rosy  ling  in 
summer  and  the  red  brake-fern  of  the  fall. 

Inflexible  Ringmoor  approaches  Ditsworthy  on  one 
side;  while  beyond  it  roll  the  warrens.  Shell  Top  and 
Pen  Beactm  are  the  highest  adjacent  peaks  of  the 
Moor;  and  through  the  midst  runs  Plym  with  the  soli- 
tary, stern  Warren  House  lifted  upon  its  northern  bank. 

A   gnarled    but   loftv   ash    has   defied   the   unl.nnd 
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wcatlier  aivl  -nnvii  to  maturity  above  tliis  chvnlllnrr 
It  rises  uari  in  the  s.niil.re  waste  a  ul  towers  above  tlfe 
squat  homestead  bcu-ath  it.  Granite  walls  run  round 
about  and  the  metropolis  of  the  rabbits,  with  natural 
and  ar  ificial  burrows,  extends  to  the  very  confines  of 
the  bu.Ichn.^^  A  cabbacje-plot  a.>d  a  croft  or  two  com- 
plete mans  work  here;  while  at  nearer  approach  the 
house,  that  looked  but  a  spot  seen  upon  such  an  i.nmense 
sta^^e  IS  found  to  be  of  considerable  size.  And  this  is 
well,  because,  at  the  date  of  these  doirr^s,  it  was  called 
upon  to  hold  a  lart^c  family. 

Fifty  years  a-o  Klias  Dowden  rei-ned  at  Dits- 
vvorthy.  anr  with  his  wife,  nine  children,  and  ten  doris 
lived  an  arduous,  prosperous  existence  on  the  product 
of  the  warrens  and  other  moo.r]and  industries.  Rabbits 
were  more  valuable  then  than  now,  and  Mr.  iiowden 
received  ha  fa  crown  a  couple,  where  his  successors  to- 
day can  make  but  tenpence. 

Elias  and  his  boys  and  girls  ,\k\  the  whole  work  of 
Ditsworlhy.  All  had  their  duties,  and  even  the 
youngest  ehildrcn-twin  sons  now  aged  nine-were 
taught  to  make  netting  and  help  with  the  traps  There 
were  si.x  sons  and  three  daughters  in  the  family;  and 
the  males  were  calle.l  after  mighty  captains,  because 
Khas  loved  valour  above  all  virtues.^  Such  friend- 
ships as  happen  ,n  large  families  existed  among  the 
children,  and  the  closest  and  keenest  of  these  associa- 

W  rr      ,''  ^''^■'■"""  ^'^=  '^'^'^^^  b°>-  '^"^1  ■'^^^''"d  girl. 
David  ]>owden  was  eight-and-twenty  and   Khoda  was 

venty-one.  A  very  unusual  fraternity  obtair^ed  be- 
tween them  and  the  man's  welfare  meant  far  more  to 
his  sister  than  any  other  mundane  interest.  After 
Dav.d  came  Joshua,  the  master  of  the  trappers,  aged 
twenty-five;  and  he  and  the  eldest  girl,  Sophia-a 
widow  who  had  returned  childless  and  moneyless  to 
her  home  after  two  years  of  married  life  -  were 
sworn  friends.  Th.n,  a  jear  younger  than  Rhoda 
appeared  Dorcas_a  "sport"  as  Mr.  Bowden  called 
her,  for  she  was  the  onK  red  child  he  had  gotten  The 
•    ■        '  ■'  ••  ~.....^i.v.,».,  .'i-icu  liu'Lcen  and 
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fifteen,  shared  the  special  ri-^ard  of  Dorcas;  while  tic 
twins  were  inutually  siilTiciii^'.  One  was  called  Samson 
and  the  other  Richard— after  the  first  I'liiglish  monarch 
of  that  name.  Mrs.  IJowJcn  had  lost  three  children  in 
infancy,  and  deplored  the  fact  to  this  day.  When 
work  at  the  warren  pressed  in  autumn,  and  the  family 
scarce  found  leisure  to  sleep,  the  mother  of  tliis  flock 
mi^ht  fre(]nently  be  heard  uttcrinf^  a  futile  rcL;rct. 

""  If  only  my  son  Drake  had  been  spared,"  she  often 
cried  at  moments  of  stress;  and  this  sayinfj  became  so 
familiar  amonp  the  people  round  about,  that  when  a 
man  or  woman  breathed  some  utterly  vain  aspiration, 
another  would  frequently  cap  it  thus  and  say,  "  Ah, 
if  only  my  son  Drake  had  been  spared  !  "         _ 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  family  was  its 
taciturnity.     The    Bowdens   wasted    few    words.     Red 
Dorcas  and  her  father,  however,  proved  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  for  she  chattered  much ;  and  he  enjoyed  a 
joke  and  could  make  and  take  one.     Of  his  other  girls, 
Rhoda  was  most  silent.     She,  too,  alone  might  claim 
beauty.     Sophia  was  homely.     She  had  a  narrow,  fowl- 
like   face    inherited    from    her    mother;    and    Dorcas 
suffered  from  weak  e.\    s ;  but  Rhoda,  in  addition  to  her 
straight  and  splendid  frame,  was  well  favoured.     Ilcr 
features  were  large,  but  very  regular;  her  contours  were 
round  without  promise  of  future  fatness;  her  nose  and 
mouth  were  especially  beautiful;   but  her  chin  was  a 
little  heavy.     Rhoda's  hair  was  pale  brown  and  in  tone 
not   specially  attractive ;    but   she    possessed    a   great 
wealth  of  it ;  her  feet  and  hands  were  large,  yet  finely 
modelled  ;   her  eyes  had  more  than  enough  of  virginal 
chill  in  their  cool  and  pale  grey  depths.     David  some- 
what resembled  her.     He  was  a  clean-cut  and  sturdy 
man,  standing  his  sister's  height  of  five  feet  nine  inches, 
and    having  a  slow-featured    face — handsome   after   a 
conventional    type,   yet   lacking    much    expression    or 
charm  for  the  physiognomist.     He  shared  his  thoughts 
with  Rhoda,  but  none  rise.     Neither  parent  pretended 
to  know  much  about  him,  but  both  understood  that  it 
,i.n"ld   "ot-  1->f>  Inner  before  he  left  Ditsworthv.     David 
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^azcu  up  .It  the  precious  burden  '^        "^  ' 

superstitiou       hj  h-."^    f,     °  ""'""•  l«rticular  w,s  he 
warrens.    Hr„>vn  ,„,?  v.ll  "  '  '"'"'=  '""'"'  <"■    >''= 

were  the  inl  .  biu      'oV°      ":;r?.7hr''  '°V""''  '''«^' 

been  delayed  b,^.  or  t"h    and  Sr^„^'=■, """'/"'  ^ad 

fa^.■nA'^^r^*v&■[:ro;Th;o?;'a:';"'■-^■^''°"■^" 

under  the  footXb tr-^th  Tw!^^^^^^ 
through  the  fern  and  hea'h  r  sTuo'y^  "^^'^  '^'^"^^ 
I'ttle  knap  and  hillock,  drunmed  w   h  th.   '''  "^  """'">' 
the  hollow  ground,  scurried  Twav  in    cat  erd  l^n'j  "^"" 

stht^oTd'^!c:;::^n:^"''^^^^  ^'--^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Tl\is,  then,  was  the  [)',;icc  .iiid  these  were  tlie  ini  .[jk;, 
aiiiin.ils   and  thing's  that   r!>in  i-iicc^mp.isscd  with  hrr 
^TowiiifT    voUimc    before    she    thiiiKicrcd     in    many    a 
cataract  and  shouting  waterfall  throu<;h  the  declivities 
b'Micath  Dcwcrstone  anil  left   Dartmoor.     Much  b-auty 
she  brinj;s  to  the  lowlands  ;  much  beauty  she  finds  there. 
The  haiit;in<;  woods  are  very  fair  ;  and  the  p;reat  shin- 
in;^   reaches   where   the  salniori    lie;    and    those   placid 
places  where  IMym  ilraws  (iown  the  ,t;rcy  and  azure  of 
the  firmament  and  spreads  it  among  the  water-meadows. 
She  flows  through  Bickleigh  Vale  and  by  C!ann  Quarry  ; 
she  passes  her  own  bridge,  and  anon,  entering  the  waters 
of  I.aira,  passes  unmarked  away  to  the  salt  blue  sea; 
but  she  laves  no  scene  more  pregnant  than  these  plains 
wlicrc  the  stone  men  sleep ;  she  passes  no  monument 
heavier  weighted  with  grandeur  of  eld  than  that  titan 
menhir  of  Thrushelcombe  by  Ditsworthy,  where,  deep 
set  in   the   prehistoric   past,  it   stands  sentinel  over  a 
hero's  grave.     Great  beyond  the  common  folk  was  he 
wi.'i  won  this  memorial-  a  warrior  and  leader  at  the 
least;  i,r  perchance  some  prophet  who  wrought  men's 
deeds  into  the  gaunt  beginnings  of  art  and  song,  fired 
his  cl.ui  to  the  battle  with  glorious  fury,  and  welcomed 
them  again  with  pa:an  of  joy  or  dirge  of  -r.ourning.     l^ut 
one  chooses  rather  to  think  that  these  tumuli  held  ashes 
of  the  men  who  fought  and  conquered;  who  lifted  their 
lodges  to  supremacy  ;  who  bulked  as  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  neoliths  as  their  gravestones  bulk  in  ours.     The  saga 
and  the  singer  both  are  good;  but  deeds  mustfirst  be  aone. 
Of  Plym  also  it  may  be  said  that  nowhere  in  all  its 
journey   does   it    skirt    a   home   of  living    men    more 
sequestered   and   distinguished   than   the   broad,   low- 
roofed  and  granite-walled  Warren  House  of  Ditsworthy. 
Notable   and   spacious    mansions   rise   as   the   stream 
flows  into  civilisation ;   abodes,  that  have  entered  into 
history,  lift  their  heads  adjacent  to  its  flood  ;  but  none 
among  them  is  so  unique  and  distinctive;  and  none  at 
any  period  has  sheltered  a  family  more  eager,  strenuous 
and   full   of  the   strife   and  joy   of  living  than  Elias 
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|""^'li^^^  tr  "^^e  hi),  that  narnes  . 
played  artist  to  bcUc"r  nu  no  '  ^f^^^^  ^^'^"'^  "ever 
and  whitewashed  wis  S'^^'  {"'  ""  .'^'  S^ey  roofs 
there  is   scarcely  .^e  1    h!        ?   '-  ''^''^  ^'''^?^. 

farm-buiidings,  by^es  and  rl^""^  "^^■">'-  ^ots  and 
church ;  a  feV  eJn"e?s  U  ,'  IT'  '°"^'  ^^^"^  ^^e 
between  the  houses,  and  f^icJd'    .,o  ^""^  ^"^'  ^^^"'^h 

hamlet  to  the  shagg^fn^lto  T?"''"''^.^^^ 
autumnal  oran-e  a  u.^r    nl"       ^  u  ^"^  ^°''-     ^  "medley  of 
h.lls  everywhere  r     nd'Tb^uT    '^H  ""  -w  spiashes^he 
hem  in  the  churchvard  and  h,,  i  ^T'  ^"^^h^^'  that 

of  the  time  and  spread  o  e  o  .   "of  ^'  ?•  ^°  '!"'  '^plendour 
the  -raves  to-ether      P    w  P/'j  °^''f  ^'ant  foliaj^e  on  all 
thick-set spinneys  a,^^^^^^^^^         '^'  church,  knee'deep  in 
shonlderin.;  enormous  f-m^?''^'""^  bulk  of  Sheep's  Tor 
b'ke  a  ra.r  "d  Tr^"^"."'  from  leagues  of  red  brake-fern 

la.T  Thffaddf:^tTMf^//^^^  -;lder,ly  f.^.^Ts 
gentleslope.and  sunset  mnf/^'''f^^'''>'  '"  ^  '""re 
while    be^^nd,  hrT^itn^^c;^^^^^^^^ 

pfd.starice.LetherTor^ncl  SlnmT  "''^'^  the  haze 
inclose  the  horizon  ^  ^^'^  "^'^ty  heights 

houM-;'i:;rveS;et  "?^^%^"^'  ^^  ^h-  n-n 
be  heard;  for  rotTso  ,nH  'u  "^'^^"  ^"  ^^e  music  to 

in^  water',  and  n'ot  any  "i'hTofco'  ''''  °V^^  "^-'-- 
noted.  Clear  sunshine  Lfte^rJu^^^"^  ''''  7^  ^°  '^- 
hill,  Its  ruddy  pelt  -lowed  IfLr  \  "P"^"  ^^^  "f^at 

and  beneath  the  mass  7  .i  k  "  ""^^^"'- the  blue  sky 
crockets  burnt  wUlT  red  J'dHcV°""'''  "^°^^  ^--"t 
Sheepstor    villac^e    mth?  no  v    h"''  'P''"^  ^^'^^>'  ^'P- 

^^"'^^"-^^^^-^^^^if-^TLl^^S^ed 
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reticulations  and  pale  as  silvery  gauze  against  the  sun- 
light. Their  fretwork  was  touched  to  flame  where 
yellow  or  scarlet  leaves  still  clung  and  spattered  the 
branches.  Yet  no  particular  opulence  of  coU^ur  was 
re^Mstercd.  All  the  tones  remained  delicate  and  tender. 
The  village  seen  afar  off,  seemed  painted  with  subdued 
greys,  pale  yellows  and  warm  duns;  but  at  approach 
its  deserted  street  was  proved  a  haunt  for  sunshine  and 
glittered  with  reflected  light  and  moisture. 

One  cottage  near  the  lich-gate  of  the  churchyard 
had  served  to  challenge  particular  attention.  'The 
building  was  of  stone,  but  little  of  the  fabric  save  one 
chimney-stack  appeared,  for  on  the  south  side  a  huge 
ivy-tod  overwhelmed  all  with  shining  green  ;  to  the  north 
a  cntoneaster  of  uncommon  proportions  wrapped  the 
house  in  a  close  embrace,  covered  the  walls  and  spread 
over  the  roof  also.  Its  dense,  stiff  sprays  of  dark  foliage 
were  laden  with  crimson  berries;  they  hung  brilliantTy 
over  ^'-e  white  face  of  the  cottage  and  made  heavy 
brows  for  the  door  and  windows.  A  leafless  lilac  stuck 
up  pale  branches  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  ;  stacks  of 
dry  fern  stood  on  the  other;  and  these  hues  were  carried 
to  earth  and  echoed  in  higher  notes  by  some  buff 
Orpington  fowls  upon  the  roadway,  and  a  red  setter 
asleep  at  the  cottage  door.  Over  all  this  genial  and 
spirited  colour  profound  silence  reigned ;  and  then  the 
mwstcry  of  the  de.'^erted  village  was  solved  by  sndden 
drone  of  organ  music  fmm  the  church.  It  happcncrl  to 
be  .Sunday,  and  most  of  those  not  engaged  at  kitchen 
fires  were  attending  service. 

At  last,  however,  a  human  being  appeared  and  a  man 
came  out  from  the  cottage  of  cotoneasters  with  a  metal 
pail  in  his  hand.  He  wore  Sunday  black  but  had  not 
yc«-  donned  his  coat,  and  his  shirt-sleeves  were  rolled 
up  to  his  elbows.  His  fore-arms  were  somewhat  slight, 
but  hard  and  brown  ;  and  his  face  had  charmed  any 
student  of  faces  by  its  obvious  kindness  of  heart  and 
innate  merriment  of  disposition,  hartley  Crocker  was 
thin  and  tall.  He  stood  about  six  feet,  yet  weighed 
not    quite    eleven    stone.      He    was,  however,  tough, 
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rest  of  his  face  w  sho  rf  iT''^  '"  '''''  ^^^'^^  ^'^e 
his  mouth  full  and  r^thcTVceb  :  h^s""  '^  1'  ^'°^^' 
pale.  His  eyes  u'cre  stmll  c^  V  ^^'""''  '^'^''i''  anri 
of  laughter.  '  H  was  fi  c  ^  Jtv^^^f  ^'>''  f  "^  ^^e  home 
widowed  mother  Jd  aLTlt  [^  ^",^  ^^''^^  ^vith  a 

roof  of  the   cotta"e.     The    r    "l"'  under  the  berried 
poultry,    and    Bartiey  was  a    -    ''''    ''"P'    ^^^'^    ^"^1 

though  not  a  ,ood  ^derKl'to'hTm:  if'Ve  h'",  "°^'^^'^' 
quick    but   not   deep    and    hfcT  f   "     "^  ^ad  a  mind, 
transitory.     He  befo^cfJd  to  V         "f  ^'"'■^   '^^^^  ^" 
-fde   friendship,    m    woke^     '   °"^"'   °I  ^-^^"'  ^°" 
among  reHecting  people  f'    \,?u"'''^   °^  impatience 
such    poor   purpose  °d'«        ^^  '^^"^  ^'^  ^'^^^  to 
education  an^d  a  sp  enJld  nat    "lifr"  r"""'^"^">'  ^^^^ 
on  the  sports  of  fhe  field   ''e?  l^d  t  'Z^T  '"'^^J' 
man  without  putting  away  childish  t.:'        ^'  ''^'^^'^^  ^ 
ment   as   rare\among   ri^t^cs  a    ft      "^'~^"  ^^^'■^^^•-- 
conditions  of  univer^^'ty  edu'a^on    'V^^^u"   ""^'^'• 
his  mother  ever  blan,cd  him  to  M    r      ^^^   "obody  but 
her  voice  always  robbed    h.r  ^"'"^^"^  ^^^  ^°"e  of 

forceful  quality^  She  w^s  nro„d'7r'''\°^  ^^e  least 
the  men  could  not  quarrel  wTt^h"^  '>'^."  '^"^^  ^hat 
were  all  his  friends  '  ^""  ""^  ^hat  the  girls 

the-fcSlltmr'nifr^^^'^^"^  the  brook,  and 
aunt,  Susan  Saund;rs  prepar^^^^^  T'  '"  ^^"^^^^  =  ^is 
now  completed  his  costume  o't.n  ^^'  ^^^ 
t.e.  donned  his  coat  and  a  so^t  elt"' wSi'"''  '^^.^  ^^^ 
He  then  went  into  the  churchva  1  ^'^^'^^'^'^e "  hat. 
exactly  Jn  front  of  the  princiml^/'  '^^  "P°"  a  tomb 

without  self-consciousness  ?o  thJ'  ^  '''''  "''^'^''' 
emerge.  Anon  the  people  camP  .  .^^^^'-^^ation  to 
and  maidens,  women  and  chHdrTn  A '"?  °^"J^^  "^^" 
shone  in  the  sun,  plaid  shawls  r/  ^^"^'^nt  beavers 
there  was  greeting  and  claer  of 7"^  ^ged  shoulders: 
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;  obedience  to  a  natural  call  for  swift  movement  of  grow- 
ing legs  and  arms  and  full  inflation  of  lungs.  The 
lively  company  streamed  away  and  hartley  gave  fifty 
of  the  folk  "good-morning."  Some  chid  him  for  not 
attending  the  service.  At  last  there  came  his  mother. 
She  resembled  her  son  but  little,  and  looked  younger 
than  her  years.  Nanny  Crocker  was  more  black 
than  grey.  She  had  dark  brown  eyes,  a  high-coloured 
face,  a  full  bosom  and  a  square,  sturdy  body,  well 
moulded  to  display  the  enormous  pattern  of  a  red, 
black  and  blue  shawl.  Beside  her  walked  Mr.  Charles 
Moses,  the  vicar's  churchwarden— a  married  man  with 
a  grey  beard  and  crystallised  opinions,  who  on  week- 
days pursued  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

"Where's  Margaret?"  asked  young  Crocker.  But 
his  mother  could  not  answer  him. 

"  I  thought  she'd  have  found  me  and  prayed  along 
with  me,  in  the  pew  behind  the  font,  that  catches  heat 
from  the  stove,  where  1  always  go  winter  time,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Crocker.  "She  never  corned,  however. 
Haven't  she  arrived  home?" 

"  No,"  said  Bartley.  "  ]5ut  'twas  a  promise  to  dinner, 
and  since  there's  no  message,  without  doubt  she's  on 
the  way.     I'll  up  over  Yellowmead  and  meet  her." 

His  mother  nodded  and  went  forward,  escorted  by 
the  shoemaker;  people  in  knots  and  strings  thinned 
off  by  this  gate  and  that ;  then  came  forth  the  imposing 
company  of  the  Bowdens,  for  Sheepstor  was  their 
parish,  and  wet  or  fine,  hot  or  cold,  they  weekly  wor- 
shipped there.  Only  on  rare  occasions,  when  some 
fierce  blizzard  banked  white  drifts  ten  feet  deep  between 
Ditsworthy  and  the  outer  world,  did  Elias  abstain  and 
hold  long  services  in  the  Warren  House  kitchen,  lighted 
by  the  glare  of  the  snow-blink  from  without. 

To-day  he  came  first,  v/ith  his  widowed  daughter 
Sophia.  Then  followed  David  and  Rhoda,  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  Samson  and  Richard,  in  the  order 
named.  Joshua  was  not  present,  as  he  had  gone  to 
snond  the  day  with  friends  ;  and  Dorcas  kept  at  home 
to  help  her  mother  with  dinner, 
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TJie   Bowdcns  were    well    known    to    BartIp^■    nnM 

particular    pleasure    fn    fhJ  ^    ^^""^>'   "^^"^^^^ 

but  this  dicf  no    trouble  hfrn'^^Ti^-  '"'"'^    ^°"^^^^">'- 

How  those  boys  erow  I  "hf»  <;af  i      «au 
and   so   like   as   /np.vTf "  ^  i  u     f  •       '^  brave  couple 

taller  than  you    D.vi  ]      V  ^   ^^'    '^'"""^-     they'll  go 
feet."  ^     '  '     ^'"'^  ^^"  s^e  it  by  their  long 

;■  Very  like  they  will,"  said  David. 

Rhoda'.  aloof  posture    i^'stcldnf  ""r''^'"^'  ^"^ 

maidenintcrest  n  hI^'         v        ""^  concealing  normal 

■subtle  students  "JitS'in'r'e^h^'v'hiSr '^^'  ^"'  °'^^^ 
aversion  from  it.  "•'""=■''">' "'d  a  vague  general 

feat'lrelJ  S^rbcanti'ful'?  ',T  '°'  '"'^  ''''°'^'-  '""^^ 
seen,"  declared  Mr  Sucklr'"'  ""^""'"S  ''^=  "=^ 

ansivlTS  'l/r';?The'™ouId"  "'='  '°  ^"^  '"  ••'  --■• 
•hough.  I'd  use  its  w  n™  for  „  "Lf  f'"^  T"  "'  '°  ' 
pieces."  -       '  "'y  ''^'  ^'Ofc  'hey  went  to 

■■Cc'd^'rie/^it"    ^"'^  "*^'  -■■e'"  'hebird  be," 

fisher'  i7°Wd'  li°:'id"P'r"'"%  '  ""'  '"  =''°°'  =  ^-'"S- 
here  bird  be  done  for  ™    "  '""  '"  J'™'  '"'  "h-^n  tl,is 
"  No,  thank  you" 

David  '"'  """*"  '  ■"■■'»'"="".  '  can  get  her  one,"  said 
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Bartley  tried  again. 
"I  hear  that  yellow-bearded    chap,  the   leat    man, 
Simon  Snell,  Lc  taking  up  with  your  Dorcas.     That's 
great  news,  I  do  declare,  if  'tis  true." 

A  very  faint  tinge  of  colour  touched  Rhoda's 
cheeks. 

"  It  isn't,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  well — can't  say  I'm  sorry.  He's  rather  a  dull 
^og— goc-d  as  gold,  but  as  tasteless  as  an  egg  without 
salt." 

_  "Simon  Snell  can  stand  to  work — that's  something," 
said  David,  in  his  uncompromising  way. 

But  Mr.  Crocker  ignored  the  allusion.  He  looked 
at  and  talked  to  Rhoda.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
beautiful  face  and  of  watching  that  little  wave  of  rose- 
colour  wax  and  wane  in  her  cheeks,  was  worth  her 
brother's  snub.  He  had  often  been  at  the  greatest 
difficulty  t' .  abstain  from  compliments  to  Rhoda;  but 
there  was  that  in  her  bearing  and  consistent  reserve 
that  frightened  him  and  all  others  from  personality. 
Even  to  praise  her  hat  had  required  coura'^e. 

Elias  called  Rhoda,  and  ]5artley  was  not  sorry  to 

[reach  the  point  where  their  ways  parted.     He  wont  to 

meet  a  maiden  of  other   clay   than  this.     Yet  Rhoda 

always  excited  a  very  lively  emotion  in  the  youth  by 

virtue  of  her  originality,  handsome   person    and    self- 

sufficing   qualities.     When    any    girl    made  it  clear  to 

,  Bartley  that  she  took  no  sort  of  interest  in  him,  the 

I  remarkable  fact  woke  quite  a  contrary  attitude  to  her 

Sin  his  own  ardent  spirit. 

:        Where  a  row  of  stepping-stones  crossed  Sheepstor 
;  brook  under  avenues  of  beech-trees  above  the  village, 
Hartley   left   the    Bowdens    with    a    final    proposal   of 
friendliness. 

'  Hounds  meet  at  Cadworthy  Bridge  come  Monday 
week.  Hope  I'll  see  you  then,  if  not  sooner,  Miss 
Rhoda." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  shan't  go.  Fox-hunting's  noug.it 
to  us.' 

"  Well,  good-bye,  then,"  answered  he.     "  I'm  wa^King 
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this  way  to  meet  Mad',^c  Stanbury  from  Coombeshead. 
She's  coming  to  cat  hor  dinner  along  with  us." 

A  silence  more  than  usually  formidable  followed  ths 
announcement,  and  it  ,vas  now  not  Rhoda  but  David 
who  appeared  to  be  concerned.  He  frowned,  and  even 
snorted.  Actual  anger  flashLd  from  iiis  eyes,  but  he 
turned  them  on  his  sister,  not  on  Mr.  Crocker. 

Rhoda  it  was  who  spoke  after  a  very  lengthy  peace. 

"If  that's  so,  there's  no  call  for  you  to  go  over 
to  Coombeshead  after  dinner,  David.  IJelike  Margaret 
Stanbury 's  forgot." 

"  I  was  axrd  to  tea,  and  I  shall  go  to  tea,"  he 
answered  in  a  dogged  and  sulky  voice.  "We've  no 
right  to  say  she's  forgot." 

"That's  true,"  Rhoda  admitted. 

Bartley  wished  them  "  good-bye "  again  and  left 
them.  He  skipped  over  the  stream  and  climbed  the 
hill  to  Sheep's  Tor's  eastern  slopes,  while  they  went  up 
through  steep  lanes,  furze-brakes  and  stunted  trees  to 
the  great  tableland  of  the  Moor. 

Mr.  Crocker  once  turned  a  moment ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  he  marked  the  Bowden  clan  plodding  on  in  evident 
silence  to  Ditsworthy. 

"Good  God!  'tis  like  a  "uneral  party  after  they've 
got  rid  of  their  dead,"  he  thought 

Ten  minutes  later  a  dark  spot  on  the  heath  increased, 
approached  swiftly  and  turned  into  a  woman.  Such 
haste  had  she  made  that  her  heart  th.robbcd  almost 
painfully.  She  pressed  her  hands  to  it  and  could  not 
speak  for  a  little  while.  Her  face  was  bright  and 
revealed  an  eager  but  a  very  sensitive  spirit.  There 
was  something  restless  and  birdlike  about  her,  and 
something  unutterably  sweet;  for  this  girl's  temper 
was  woven  of  pure  altruism.  Welfare  of  others,  by  a 
sort  of  fine  instinct,  had  long  since  become  her 
welfare. 

She  was  four-and-twenty,  of  good  height  and  a 
dark  complexion.  Perhaps  her  boundless  energy  pre- 
served her  from  growing  stout  and  kept  her  as  she  was 
— a  fine  woman  of  ripe  ar.d  flowing  figure  with  a  round, 
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beautiful  neck  and  noble  arms.  Her  hair,  parted  down 
the  middle  in  the  old  fashion,  was  black  and  without 
natural  gloss;  her  eyebrows  were  full  and  perfect  in 
shape  and  her  eyes  shune  with  the  lii^ht  of  a  larye  and 
san^minr;  heart.  Her  face  was  well  shaped  and  her 
mouth  very  gentle.  Margaret  Stanbury  possessed  a 
temperament  of  fire.  She  made  intuition  serve  for 
ica-.oii,and  instinct  take  the  place  of  logic.  Her  capacity 
buth  for  joy  and  grief  was  unusual  in  her  class. 

"Whatever  will  your  people  say,  Bartley?"  she 
gasped.     "  They'll  never  forgive  me,  I'm  sure." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope?" 

"Yes,  but  there  is.  Mother  scalded  herself  just  as  I 
was  starting  to  church,  so  I  had  to  stop  and  cook  the 
dinner.  And,  what's  far  worse,  I've  kept  you  from 
yours." 

"  We'll  soon  make  up  for  lost  time,"  he  answered, 
"  I  hope  your  mother  suffered  but  little  pain  and  will 
soon  be  will." 

"She  makes  nought  of  it;  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
leave  her  to  mess  about  with  a  lame  hand." 

"  Of  course  not;  of  course  not.  I  wish  you  hadn't 
hurried  so.     You've  set  yourself  all  in  a  twitter." 

Nevertheless  he  much  admired  the  beautiful  rise  and 
fall  of  her  tight  Sunday  frock.  It  was  as  pleasant  a 
circumstance  in  its  way  as  Rhoda's  ghostly  blush  when 
he  had  mentioned  Simon  Snell. 
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The  character  of  Mari^aret  Stanbury  affected  very 
diversely  those  who  came  in  contact  with  it.  Her 
never  failing  desire  to  be  helpini;  others  was  soinctiincs 
welcomed,  sometimes  tolerated,  and  sometimes  resented. 
M')st  people  have  no  objection  to  bemg  spoiled,  and 
niotliers  of  sick  children,  old  bedridden  folk  and 
invalids  welcomed  Margaret  <^l,'ully  enough,  and  ac- 
cejjteil  her  gifts  of  service  or  food — sometimes  as  a 
privilege,  sometimes,  aftjr  a  few  repetitions,  as  a  right. 
But  others  only  endnr  d  her  attentions  for  the  love 
they  bore  her,  and  b:cai;  ;e  they  knew  that  she  joyed  to 
be  with  the  careworn  and  suffering.  A  residue  of 
independent  people  were  indifierent  to  her.  These 
wished  her  away,  when  she  sought  to  share  their 
tribulations  or  lessen  their  labours. 

Naimy  Crocker  and  her  sister  Susan  belonged  to  the 
last  category.  They  hated  fuss  and  they  mistrusted 
sympathy.  The)-  were  complete  in  them-~elves — com- 
fortable, superior,  selfish.  They  liked  Margaret  Stan- 
bury  so  much  that  they  held  her  worthy  of  Bartley ; 
and  he  liked  her  as  well  as  a  man  might  who  had 
known  her  all  his  life.  Mis  mother  had  settled  with 
Susan  that  her  son  wu^  husband-old,  and  this  visit 
from  Madge  might  be  said  to  open  the  campaign. 

The  old  women  t(K)k  cold  stock  of  her  as  she  ate 
her  dinner.  To  an  outsider  they  had  suggested  two 
elderly  lizards,  with  wr'nklcd  skins  and  large  ex- 
perience, studying  a  song-thrush  on  a  bough.  Madge 
trilled  and  chirrurxxl  from  the  simple  goodness  of  her 
heart ;  they,  in  their  deeper  shrewdness,  listened  ;  she 
had  much  to  say  of  many  people  and  not  an  unkind 
word  of  any  :  but  unfailingly  they  qualified  lier  generous 
estimate  of  fellow-creatures. 
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AfU'T  the  meal  Manjarct  declared  that  she  must 
start  immediately  for  lujme  to  ketp  an  a()p(jintmeiit  ; 
and  she  took  with  her  ISarlley  Crocker  himself  and  an 
elaborate  pre>cription  for  scalds.  Then,  when  they 
had  f,^o!ie,  Susan  and  Nanny  discussed  the  ^irl  witlujut 
SLiitinient  or  imagination,  yet  not  without  common 
sense. 

They  tliffcred  somewhat,  but  not  in  the  conclusion, 
lijth  felt  that  thout;h  too  prone  to  let  her  heart  run 
away  with  her  head,  Mad.i^^e  would  make  a  j^^ood  wife 
tor  their  man.  The  suspicion  was  that  she  mii^ht  not 
be  quite  firm  enon-h  with  him.  That,  however,  ap- 
peared inevitable.  Mrs.  Crocker  felt  that  Hartley  must 
certainly  be  humoured.  Xo  woman  burn  would  ever 
deny  him  Ids  own  way  or  cloud  his  spirit  with  opposi- 
tion. Susan  feared  that  the  c,drl  had  e.vpensive  tastes 
and  an  instinct  which  carried  generosity  to  absurd 
leiv^ths  ;  but  the  motiier  of  Hartley  believed  that  once 
married,  this  lavish  benevolence  would  centre  upon 
Mar-aret's  husband  and  find  all  necessary  scope  for  its 
activity  in  that  quarter. 

Meantime  Hartley's  own  attitude  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  upon  that  point  his  parent  and  his  aunt 
were  satisfied,  lie  had  been  attentive  to  Margai  t  at 
dinner  and  more  than  usuall)'  polite. 

"  It  only  remains  to  see  what  the  girl  thinks,"  said 
Susan  ;  but  her  sister  held  that  problerri  determined. 

"She  goes  without  sa\  ing,  I  should  fancy,  even  if 
J^artley  was  different  to  what  he  is.  He's  only  to  drop 
the  h;  •idkerchief.  The  girl's  no  fuul.  Catch  a  Stanbury 
refusing  a  Crocker!  " 

"  I  doubt  he'll  ask  her  afore  Christmas." 

''May  or  may  not.  That's  not  our  job.  'Tis  for  us 
to  bid  her  here  now  antl  again,  and  I  may  even  get  out 
to  Coombeshead  presently  and  pay  her  mother  a  visit. 
(;f  course  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  her  husband  will  be  he  t 
for  it." 

Thus,  despite  their  large  worldly  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  their  fellow-folk,  these  elderly  sisters,  cheered 
by  Sunday  dinner,  took  a  rosy  view  of  the  future  and 
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held  the  things  which  they  desired  to  happen  as  good 
as  accomplished.  '1  hoy  e\e:i  cU  bated  upon  a  nuw 
home  for  liartley  and  wondercti  where  it  had  better  be 
chosen. 

The  man  meantime  was  moviiij^  at  one  point  of  that 
^reat  tricj  of  tors  known  iieicabout  as  "the  Trianj^dc." 
The  heiL;hts  of  Sheep's  Tt)r,  Lethcr  Tor,  aiul  Down  Tor 
arc  ecjuidi^tant,  and  once  upon  a  tin^e,  in  the  hollowed 
midsl  of  them,  .Nature's  hand  held  a  lake.  Then  its 
granite  barriers  were  swipt  away  and  the  cup  ran 
empt}'.  Hereafter  Meavy  river  flowed  throuL^h  the 
midst  nf  meadows  and,  at  the  time  of  these  incidents, 
continued  to  do  so.  It  was  not  until  nearly  fifty  years 
later  that  thirsty  men  rebuilt  the  cup  to  hold  sweet 
water  for  their  towns. 

Across  the  river  went  I\Iar<^rarct  and  Hartley  ;  then 
they  turned  and,  by  a  detour,  set  their  faces  towards 
her  home.  Their  talk  was  lii;ht  and  cheerful.  It 
ran<.;ed  over  many  subjects,  including  love,  but  no  note 
of  any  close,  p->ersonal  regard  marked  the  conversation. 

"What  do  you  think  ofRhoda  Bowden  ?"  he  asked, 
and  Margaret  answered  slowly, 

"  I  think  a  lot  of  her.  She's  a  .solemn  sort  of  girl  and 
goeth  sogranddikc  !  She'm  different  to  most  of  us — so 
tall  and  sweeping  in  her  walk.  Maidens  mostly  mince 
in  their  going;  but  she  swingeth  along  like  a  man." 

"  She's  a  jolly  fine  yiv\,  Madge." 

"  David  be  terrible  fond  of  her." 

"Yes,  he  is.  I  saw  that  this  morning  before  dinner. 
And  I  got  actually  a  touch  of  pink  into  her  cheek  to- 
day, if  you'll  believe  it." 

"  You're  that  bovvldacious  always — enough  to  make 
any  girl  blush  with  your  nonsense." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  wouldn't  say  anything  outright 
—but  I  just  mentioned  Simon  Snell  of  all  men,  and 
Til  swear  Miss  Rhoda  flickered  up  !  " 

"  You  never  know  what  natures  catch  heat  from  each 
other.      I  don't  reckon  Rhoda's  fond  of  men." 

"  .And  surely  Snell  would  never  dare  to  be  fond  of 
girls." 
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"  And  yet,  for  just  that  reason,  they  might  he  drawn 
to;::fether." 

By  cliance  the  man  of  whom  tlicy  spoke  a[jpcarcd  a 
h"ttlc  farther  on  tlitir  way.  lie  w.is'a  large-boned,  nx- 
eycd  labourer,  with  a  baby's  face  on  adult  shoulders. 
Not  a  wrinkle  of  thought,  not  a  sensual  line  was  ruled 
upon  his  rnutul  cheeks  or  brow.  A  yellow  beard  and 
moustache  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  His  skin  was 
clear  and  high-coloured;  his  no>,e  was  thin;  his  fore- 
head was  high  and  narrow. 

"Give  you    good-afternoon,"    said    Mr.  Sncll.      He 
spoke  in  a  thin,  colourless  voice  and  his  face  revealed 
no  e.'cprossion  but  a  sort  of  ovine  placidity. 
Hartley  winked  at  IMadge. 

"And  liow  be  all  at  Ditsworthy  Warren  House, 
Simon  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  there  last  Thursday.  They  was  all  well 
then.      I'm  going  there  now  to  drink  tea  with — " 

"  With  Miss  Rhoda— eh  ?     Or  is  it  Miss  Dorcas  ?  " 
Th-    shadowy  ghost  of  a    smile  touched    Simon's 
mild  face. 

"What  a  dashing  way  you  have  of  mentioning  the 
females!  I  never  could  do  it,  I'm  sure.  'Tis  about 
some  spaniel  pups  as  I  be  going  up  over.  Give  you 
good-afternoon." 

He  stalked  away,  calm,  solemn,  inane. 
Mr.  Snell  was  engaged  upon  the  Plymouth  water 
leat.  His  neighbours  regarded  him  as  a  harmless  joke. 
It  might  have  been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  owl,  that  he 
was  not  humorous  himself,  but  the  cause  of  humour  in 
others. 

"I  always  think  there's  a  lot  of  sense  hidden  in 
Simon,  for  all  you  men  laugh  at  him,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Then  give  up  thinking  so,"  answered  l^artl'ev,  "  for 
you're  wrong.  That  baby-eyed  creature  have  just 
bram-power  to  keep  him  out  of  the  lunatic  asjdum  and 
no  more.  His  head  is  as  empty  as  a  deaf  nut.  He's 
never  growed  up.  There's  nought  behind  that  great 
bush  of  a  beard  but  a  stupid  child.  He's  only  the 
imagfe  of   a    man:  and    vrui'll    no\7<>r    v«ot^    u;^    _ 
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sen-ihlc  thiii^',  tinlc.-^s  'tis  tlic  echo  of  soinc-ijruly  else. 
He  don't  know  no  more  abtnit  luiman  creatures  than 
that  Rate." 

"  A  childlike  spirit  have  its  own  virtues.  He'd  neviT 
do  a  bid  thinfj." 

"  He'd  never  do  anything; — ;.;ood  or  b,id.  He's  h'k(> 
a  plou;4hiii:^  horse  or  a  ina'hine.  Lord,  the  times  I've 
tried  to  shock  a  swear  or  surjirise  a  laui^h  cut  of  that 
chap  !  Yet  if  ever  Rhoda  Howden  showed  me  a  s\y,\rk 
of  herself, 'twas  when  I  said  I  th^u-ht  Simon  was  after 
her  red  sister." 

" 'Twas  only  bccau^<;  you  ani^ercd  her  thinking'  of 
such  a  thinj^." 

"How  d'you  Hkc  Divid  Bowden  ? "  he  a^kcd 
suddenly,  and  the  question  si;4nified  much  to  them 
both,  l-'or  Hartley  liad  be'  ii  not  a  little  astotiishcd  to 
hear  that  David  was  t;oin.cT  to  drink  tea  at  CotMiibes- 
hc.id.  The  elde.-.t  son  of  Eh'as  u  as  an  unsocii.ble  man 
and  little  f^ivi'ii  to  visitinj^.  Vet  this  visit,  as  Mr. 
("rocker  had  observed  after  (:hu-(  h,  meant  a  f;ood  deal 
\..>  youn^  i^owdcn.  Now  he  ired  to  know  w  tu.l  it 
mi;^dit  mean  to  Marc^arct. 

Her  merry  manner  chan^^cd  and  a  nervousness, 
natural  to  her  and  never  far  from  the  surface  of  her 
character  asserted  itself. 

"  What  a  chap  you  are  for  sudden  questions  that  c^o 
off  like  a  rat-trap  .'  Mr.  David  is  coming  to  drink  tea 
alon<:j  with  us  to-ni;4ht." 

"  Tiiat's  why  you're  in  such  a  hurr\'." 
"Why  not?" 

'' N'o  rcasMn  at  all.  b.ivid  Howden's  rather  a  CMim 
sort  of  m.m  :  but  he's  got  all  the  virtues  e.xccpt  a 
gentle  tongue.  I  speak  better  of  him  than  he  would 
of  me,  however." 

"  I'm  sure  not.  He's  never  said  a  word  against  you 
that  I  ever  heard." 

"You've  heard  him  pretty  often  then?  Well,  he 
despises  me,  Madge.  Because  I  don't  stick  to  work 
like    he   docs.     Don't  you    get   too  fond   of  that   man. 
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Slip  f[aspc(l  and  ch.'ui<.a(l  colour,  but  he  diil  not 
notice  it.  All  that  ]5artlcy  had  needed  to  tuin  his 
attention  seriously  to  this  K''''  ^^'^"^  some  spice  of 
rivalry  ;  and  nov  it  promised  to  appear.  They  walked 
alon[^  to  Nosworthy  Bridge,  and  from  that  spot 
M.irf^aret's  distant  home  was  visible. 

I. ike  a  picture  set  between  two  prcat  masses 
of  fruitiiiff  white-horn,  Dcnn\coombe  spread  eastwanl 
into  Dartmoor  and  climbed  upward  throuc^h  fjlory  (f 
sinkinjT  lii;ht  upon  autumnal  col-.ur.  To  the  west 
Shee[)'s  Tor's  larch-clad  shoulder  sUn  ed  in  pale  gold 
mottled  with  green,  while  northerly  Down  Tor  broke 
the  withered  fern.  Between  them  lay  a  valley  of  lemon 
light  washed  with  blue  hazes  and  stained  by  great 
darkness  where  the  shadows  fell.  Many  a  little  dingle 
opened  on  either  hand  of  the  glen  ;  and  here  twinkled 
water,  where  a  brook  leapt  downward  ;  and  here  shone 
dwindling  raiment  f)f  beech  and  oak. 

Coomlaeshead  Farm,  the  home  of  the  Stanburys, 
stood  at  the  apex  of  this  gorge  and  lay  under 
Coombeshcad  Tor.  Still  higher  against  the  sky  rolled 
Eylesbarrow,  its  enormous  and  simple  outline  broken 
only  b)'  the  fangs  of  an  old  ruin  ;  while  fl\'ing  clouds, 
that  shone  in  opposition  to  the  sunset,  crowned  all  with 
welter  of  mingled  light  and  gloom.  The  modest  farm- 
hnusc  clung  like  a  grey  nest  into  the  tawny  harmonics 
of  the  hill,  and  above  it  rose  blue  smoke. 

"You'll  come  to  tea?"  said  IST.iJge  ;  but  Bartley 
shook  his  head. 

"Two's  company,  three's  none,"  he  said. 

"  But  we're  all  at  h.om.e." 

"No,  no;  I've  had  my  luck — mustn't  be  greedy. 
One  thing  I  will  swear  :  Da\id  Bowdcii  won't  make 
you  laugh  as  often  at  your  tea  as  I  did  at  your  dinner 
— will  he  now  ?  " 

"  We've  all  g.      nir  different  qualities." 

"I  tell  you  he  s  a  kill-joy,"  repeated  Bartley;  but 
Margaret  shook  her  head. 

"Not  to  me — never  to  me,"  -he  said  frankly. 
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riicii,  while  he  considered  the  position  and  felt  that  if 
he  des-red  Margaret,  the  time  for  serious  love-makinrr 
had  come,  there  approached  the  sturdy  shape  of  voun^ 
Rowden  himself.  '^ 

They  were  now  more  than  half  way  up  the  vallev 
and  David  hid  seen  them  lon<T  ago.  He  advanced  to 
meet  them,  took  no  notice  of  Hartley,  but  shook 
Margarets  hand  and  spoke  while  he  did  so. 

"  It  was  ordained  that  I  should  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
along  with  your  people  this  afternoon  ;  but  if  you've 
forgot  It,  1  can  go  again." 

"  No  fay!  Of  course  'twasn't  forgotten.  Why  ever 
should  y>Mi  think  so,  Mr.  David?" 

_    "  Because  Bartley  here— however,  I'm  sorry  I  spoke 
smce  tis  as  'tis."  '         ' 

"  Not  often  you  say  more  than  be  needed  in  words  " 
remarked  Mr.  Crocker.  Hut  he  spoke  mechanically 
His  observation  was  entirely  bestowed  uoon  Margaret's 
attitude  towards  Bowden.  That  she  liked  him  was 
sufficiently  clear.  fler  face  was  the  brighter  for  his 
coming  and  she  began  to  talk  to  him  of  certain  interests 
not  familiar  to  Bartley.  Then  she  remembered  herself 
and  turned  to  the  younger  man  again. 

''But  what's  this  to  you,  Bartley?     Nought,  I'm  sure  '• 

He  had  remarked  that  she  addressed  David  by  his 
Christ   m  name,  but  with  the  affix  of  ceremony. 

"  Anything  that  irterests  you  interests  me,  Mad^e  " 
he  answered.  'But  I'll  leave  you  here  and  go  ba'ck- 
along  through  the  woods." 

"  Better  come  on,  now  you're  so  near,  and  have  tea 
with  us." 

"  What  does  David  say?" 

'' Bant  my  business,"  answered  Mr.  Bowden. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  straight  in  the  e\  es 
and  grasped  the  situation.  Then  Bartley  shook  hands 
with  Margaret  and  left  them. 

Bowdjn  made  no  comment  on  Mr.  Crocker.  Indeed 
he  did  not  speak  at  all  until  they  had  almost  reached 
the  homestead  of  Coombeshead.  Then,  suddtilv 
without    oreliminari^s    he    dr-^-'^.-H    a     i-:*--!^     ... 
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nosed  spaniel  pupjw  out  of  his  pocket,  where  it  had 
been  King  fast  asleep. 

"'tis  weaned  and  ready  to  bc;;in  learninc:,"  he  said. 
"  Your  brother  Bart  will  soon  teach  it  how  to  behave. 
But  mind  you  let  him.  Don't  you  try  to  bring  it  up. 
You'll  only' spoil  it.  No  woman  I  ever  knowed,  except 
Rhofla,  coulii  train  a  dog." 

The  little  thing  licked  [Madge's  face  while  she  kissed 

its  nose. 

"  A  dinky  dear  !  Thank  >  ou,  thank  you,  Mr.  David. 
'Twill  be  a  great  treasure  to  me." 

He  set  his  teeth  and  asked  for  a  privil.  ge.  He  had 
evidently  meant  to  accompany  this  gift  with  a  petition. 

"  And  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  I  want  for  you  to  call 
me  '  David,'  instead  of  '  Mr  David.'  " 

He  looked  at  her  almost  sternly  as  he  spoke.  His 
voice  was  slow,  deep  and  resonant. 

"  O.'"  course— David." 

He  nodded  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over 
his  face. 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  he  said. 

The  pup  occupied  Margaret's  attention  and  hid  the 
flush  upon  her  cheek.  Then  they  entered  together  to 
find  the  rest  of  the  Stanbury  family  sitting  very 
patiently  waiting  for  t  leir  tea. 

Bartholomew  Stanbury  and  his  son,  Bartholomew, 
were  men  of  like  instincts  and  outlook.  Coombes- 
head  Farm  had  but  little  land  and  the  farmer  was  very 
poor  ;  but  father  and  son  only  grumbled  in  the  privacy 
of  the  family  circle  and  presented  a  sturdy  and  in- 
different attitude  to  the  world.  They  were  tall,  well- 
made  men,  flaxen  of  colour  and  scanty  of  hair.  Their 
eyes  were  blue  ;  their  expressions  were  frank  ,  their  in- 
telliger.ce  was  small  and  their  physical  courage  great. 
Save  lor  the  difference  represi nted  by  thirty  years  of 
time,  father  and  son  could  hardly  have  been  more 
alike;  but  Bartholomew  Stanbury,  though  little  more 
than  fifty,  was  already  very  bald  and  round  in  the 
shoulders  ;  while  "  Bart,"  as  the  yrmnger  man  was  always 
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face  was  hairless,  save  for  a  thin  moustaLhe,  a  good 
sandy  crop  covered  his  poll. 

Both  men  rose  as  Madge  and  Davi  .  appeared  ;  both 
wrinkled  their  narrow  foreheads  and  both  smiled  with 
precisely  the  same  expression.  The  Stanburys  had  set 
\heir  hopes  on  a  possible  match  with  the  more  prosper- 
ous and  powerful  Bowdens.  Bartholomew,  indeed,  held 
that  his  daughter's  happiness  must  be  assured  if  she 
could  win  such  a  husband  as  David. 

"  Call  your  mother,  Bart,"  said  Mr.  Stanbury,  "  and 
we  11  have  tea.  Haven't  seen  'e  this  longful  time,  David, 
but  1  hope  all's  well  to  home  and  the  rabbits  runnin<^ 
heavy."  " 

"  Never  better,"  answered  young  Bowden. 

''  As  for  us,  can't  say  it's  been  all  to  the  good," 
declared  the  farmer.  "  Never  knowed  a  fairer  or  hotter 
summer,  but  in  August  the  maggots  got  in  the  sheeps' 
backs  somethmg  cruel.  Bart  here  was  out  after  'em  all 
his  time — wasn't  you,  Bart?" 

Bart  had  a  habit  of:  patting  his  chin  and  noddin- 
when  he  spoke.     He  did  so  now.  "" 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  said  Bart.  "  A  terrible  brave  show  of 
maggots,  sure  enough." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  appeared,  and  it  might  be  seen 
that  while  her  son  resembled  his  father,  it  wa^  from  the 
mother  that  Margaret  took  her  dark  skin,  dark  hair 
dark  eyes  and  wistful  cast  of  countenance.  She  was  a 
neat,  small  woman,  and  to-day,  clad  in  her  plum- 
coloured  Sunday  gown  with  a  silver  watch-chain  and  a 
touch  of  colour  in  her  black  cap,  had  no  little  air  of 
distinction  about  her.  Her  face  was  long  and  rather 
sad,  but  It  had  been  beautiful  before  the  mouth  fell  in 
somewhat.  Constance  Stanburv  was  eight  years  older 
than  her  husband  and  of  a  credulous  nature,  at  once 
vaguely  poetical  and  definitely  pessimistic.  She  depre- 
ciated everything  that  belonged  to  herself;  even  when 
her  children  were  praised  to  her  face,  she  would 
deprecate  enthusiasm  with  silence  or  a  sliru-  She 
believed  in  mysteries,  in  voices  that  called  by  ni-ht 
in   dreams,  in   prenx.nitions  in  the  evil  omen   and  the 
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evil  eye.  Her  brother  had  destroyed  hinnsclf  and  .he 
was  not  the  first  of  her  race  who  had  suffered  from  a 
con'^enit?^  -melancholia.  „ 

'' I  ho,e  your  scalded  hand  be  doing  nicely,  ma  am. 
said  Davi^d.vvith  the  politeness  of  a  lover  to  the  mother 

'^  ^.'Ves 'thank  you.     Twas  my  own  silly  fault,  trying 
f .  rin  two  thin'^s  at  once.     'Tis  o'"  w  consequence 
'^^'Vupourmitthete^    said  Margaret.     "Then  you 
needn't  take  your  hand  out  of  the  sling,  mother. 

Mr     Stanbury's  profound  and  pathetic  d.strus    and 
doubt  that  she  could  possess  or  achieve  any  good  thing, 
extended  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  interest  in  life 
NoVthey  ate  and  dPank,  and  David  ventured  to  praise 
a  fine  cake  of  which  he  asked  for  a  second  slice. 

"'Glad  you  like  it,  I'm  sure,"  she  said,    'but    t.sn  t 
much  of  a  cake.     Too  stoggy  and  I  forgot  the  lemon 

''Never  want   to   taste   a   better,"  declared   David, 
stoutly.     "  Our  cakes  to  Ditsworthy  ban  t  a  patch  on  it. 
Mrs  Stanbury  smiled  faintly. 
'' Did  >  .ur  mother  catch  any  good  from  the  organy 

^^^^;?^ered  David.  "  A  power  of  good  it  did 
her  and  I  was  specially  to  say  she  was  greatly  obliged 
f-r'it  and  if  by  lucky  chance  you'd  saved  up  a  few 
hiinrhes  more      -ganies,  she'd  like  em. 

''Certainly,  an'  t'other  herb  to  go  along  with  it.  I 
dried  good  s  ore  at  the  seasc:n  of  the  year  Some 
neople  saythe  moon  don't  count  in  the  matter;  but 
fhcTe's  a  rl;ht  and  wrong  in  such  things,  and  che  moon 
dd  ought  to  be  at  the  full  without  a  doubt.  V\  ho  be  we  o 
say  that  the  wit  of  our  grandfathers  was  of  no  ^-^ccount 

^  The  herb  "  organies,"  or  wild  marjoram,  was  still 
drunk  as  tea  in  Mr^s.  Stanburys  days,  and  decoctions  of 
it  were  widely  used  after  local  recipes  for  local   lis 

''This  herl  Chinese  tea  be  a  lot  nicer  to  n^X taste,  all 
the  same,"  said  Bart.  "  We  have  it  Sundays,  and  I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  money." 

"  Wc  drink  it  every  day,"  said  David.  ^ 

«  Ah  '  you  rich  folk  can  run  to  it,  no  doubt. 
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youn-  Howdcn. 

'  This  is    far  too  stronrr,"  dcclarrd    \Trc    Qf      i 

instantly.     "It    h^v^   <=fr.r.?i     ^'^''y^^'   -^^'^^-  ^tanbury 

be  dravved  out!"  ^"^    °""''  '°"^'  ^^'^^  ^^e  bitter 

"  No  flul't'nT^'  ''""'^  ^°''u^'^'"-  '^^^•"  '-answered  Margaret 
-NO  tault  oj  )-ours,  niothrr."'  «'t,ari,[. 

"  f  like  the  bitter,"  said  l^^rf      "  't;^        <..      ,  •    , 

•">,!  proper  to  work  on      C  do  ri,,,',  l]J^^'  '']"'''""« 

project  noAr  his  h«rc'  '"'  ■"="""ned  a 

beshid  v,!r:"R^;' ^Td".;i  'ZS-: '-'-  -'"-  ■'»-  c-o,,- 

"1  ve  finished  and  very  much  obilged.  I'm  sure" 

p..^ttaS,r''-<;--„!f;^^-t£^- 

the  .o\\!'r?^rd  dtp%'at,™'  ^^''^=''  '^  "=  -^■"'  -^=" 
ayrr^rinned!"'''     ^^^^  d»"'' «-' you !" 
"  f  Ic  be  after  Aladj^e— ch  ?  " 

"-;f™z:u-.^--,^i;:*;'Mo.e.mhoth, 

and    for    the    first   time    ht  Mm    u  ,       ''"'  ^°  ^"^' 

«-.nderr„,  ,ran,,e  m  fe/oVtr  h^lrme  ,7.,^^:^"  '"= 

-^.^;pL>'^:o::d'i'i^-,:>:7c^r;vra','''--^ '•'»'; 

very  ionelv  little  rirl   because  li.,r  •       '  ""^-     '^ 

th-  me,  and  n.other '„::::'   a  ri,r„r"f  ,?'''=' 

had  no  toys  or  nothin,  of  that  sor^  ;bu,  these  gerj 
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stones  was  m)-  dfjllies,  and  1  used  lo  give  'cm  names, 
an'  play  alotiLj  with  'cm,  an'  slcc[)  among  'cm  when  I 
was  tired.  That  fund  of  chattering  1  was,  that  I  must 
Lc  talking  if  'twas  only  to  the  stones  !  Never  w.ts  a 
cheel  cut  out  for  minding  babies  like  me;  and  jct  I've 
not  had  a  baby  to  mind  in  my  life  !  " 

He  listened  and  enjoyed  her  voice,  but  felt  not 
much  emotion  at  what  she  told  him. 

"So  these  boulders  were  my  babies;  an'  now  this 
one  took  a  coki  and  wanted  nursing;  an'  now  this  oiie 
was  tired  and  I  had  to  sing  it  to  sleep.  And  I'd  bring 
'cm  tlowcrs  an'  teach  'em  their  lessons,  an'  put  'em  to 
lied  an'  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  all  had  their  names 
loo,  I  warrani  you  ! " 

"'Twas  a  very  clever  game  to  think  upon,"  he  said. 

"Thicky  stune,  wi'  grass  on  his  head,  was  called 
'  rilgarlic'  His  hair  is  greei.  in  summer  audit  turns 
yelluw,  like  'tis  now,  when  winter  comes.  And  ytnider 
rock — its  real  name  is  the  'Cuckoo  stone,'  because 
cuckoo  always  sits  there  to  cr\-  when  he  comes  to 
Dennycoombe  ;  that  flat  rock  was  'Lame  Annie' — a 
poor  friend  of  mine  as  couldn't  walk." 

David  laughed. 

"Fancy  thinking  such  things  all  out  of  your  own 
liead!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ah!  here's  the  earth!  Yes, 
that's  a  fox." 

Presently  he  pre[)ared  to  go  homeward  and  she 
offertd  to  walk  a  little  of  the  way  b)-  a  sheep-track 
under  ICylesbai row. 

He  agreed  and  thanked  her;  but  when  the  turning 
point  was  reached,  David  declared  thatit  was  now  too  dark 
for  Margaret  to  see  her  way  home  at  all.  And  ^'  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  turn  again  and  walk  beside  licr 
until  Coombeshead  windows  blinked  through  the  night. 

Then  he  left  her,  and  ventured  to  squeeze  her  hand 
rather  tightly  as  he  did  so.  He  went  home  some- 
what slowly  and  suffered  as  many  sensations  of  affection, 
admiration  and  uneasiness  as  his  nature  would  admit. 
He  was  deep  in  love  and  fclttliat  possession  of  Margaret 
Stanbury  represented  the  highest  good  his  life  could  offer. 
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IJowdcn's  famous  breed    of  spaniels.      To  see  Rhoda. 
solemn     and    stately,     with     puppies     S(|uealinr^    and 
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familiar  si'ht  at  the  warren. 
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Bowdcn,  '■and  I  must  allow  my  Riioda  never  neigh- 
boured kindly  with  the  babbies— worse  than  u.-eless 
with  'em  ;  but  let  it  be  a  litter,  and  she's  all  alive  and 
clever  as  need  be." 

Indeed,  the  <,nrl  had  extraordinary  skill  in  canine 
;iirs.  She  loved  and  understood  the  dops:  and  they 
loved  her.  By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  learned  their  needs 
and  aversions,  and  the  brutes  paid  her  with  a  blind 
worshif)  that  woke  as  soon  as  their  eyes  opened  on  the 
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with  them  and  watched  them  working 

th;:y  were  nearer  to  her  heart  than   most  of  her  o 
species.     She  see;iied  to  fathom  their  particular  natures 


wn 


read  their  inrlividual  cliaractcrs  with 


a  closeness 


more  intense  and  a  judgment  more  accurate  than  she 
possessed  for  mankind. 

Perhaps  not  only  dogs  woke  this  singular  under- 
standing in  her.  As  a  child  she  had  chosen  to  be  much 
alone,  and  in  silent  reveries,  before  the  ceaseless  puzzles 
of  Ditsworthy,  she  had  sat  sequestered  amid  natural 
things  and  watchnd  the  humble-bees  in  the  thyme,  the 
field  mice,  the  wheat-c^rs,  and  the  hawks  and  lizards. 
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She  had  regarded  all  these  lives  as  running  parallel 
with  her  own.  They  were  fellow  mortals  and  no  doubt 
possessed  their  own  interests,  homes,  anxieties  and 
affairs.  She  had  felt  very  friendly  to  them  all  and  had 
liked  to  suppose  that  they  were  happy  and  prosperous. 
That  they  lived  on  each  otlier  did  not  pu/.zlc  her  or  pain 
her.  It  was  so.  She  herself — and  David — lived  b\'  the 
rabbits.  Mar}-  thousands  ofthebusy  brown  peoplepassed 
away  throu;li  the  winter  to  make  the  pro.^pcrity  of  Dits- 
worthy.  That  was  a  part  of  the  order  of  things,  and 
she  accepted  it  with  indifference.  Death,  indeed,  she 
mourned  instinctively,  but  she  did  not  hate  it. 

She  loved  theni-.ht  and  often,  from  childhood,  crept 
fortti  alone  into  darkness  or  moonlight. 

There  was  no  humour  in  Rhoda.  She  smiled  if 
David  laughed,  but  even  his  weak  sense  of  the  laughter 
in  life  exceeded  hers  by  much,  and  she  often  failed 
after  serious  search  to  see  reason  for  his  amusement. 
Such  laughter-lovers  as  Ikirtley  Crocker  frankly  puzzled 
her.     Indeed,  she  felt  a  contempt  for  them. 

Life  had  its  own  pet  problems,  and  most  of  these  she 
shared  with  David  ;  but  of  late  every  enigma  had  sunk 
before  a  new  and  gigantic  one.  David  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  ami  certainly  hoped  to  marry  her.  Until 
now  the  great  and  favourite  mystery  in  Rhoda's  life  was 
the  meaning  of  the  old  sundial  at  Sheepstor  church. 
Abcn'C  the  porch  may  still  be  seen  a  venerable  stone 
cut  to  represent  a  human  skull  frcjm  whose  eye- 
sockets  and  bony  jaws  there  spring  fresh  ears  of  wheat. 
Ooss-bones  su[)port  the  head  of  Death,  and  beneath 
them  stands  a  winged  hour-glass  with  the  words'  Mors 
Janua  Vitae.' 

This  fragment  had  since  her  childhood  been  a  fearful 
joy  to  Rhoila.  It  was  still  an  object  of  attraction  ;  hut 
now  she  had  ceased  to  want  an  e.xplanation  and  would 
have  refused  to  hear  one:  the  mystery  suffic:;d  her. 
David,  too,  had  shared  her  emotions  in  the  relic  and 
had  often  advancetl  theories  to  explain  the  eternal 
wonder  of  the  wheat  springing  from  human  bones. 

And  now  all  lesser  things  were  fading  before  the 
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great  pending,'  chan;4c,  and  Rhcda  went  uneas\-  ind 
not  wholly  iiappy,  like  an  animal  that  feels  tiic  approach 
of  storm.  Mar^Mrct  Stanbury  interested  her  protoundly 
and  there  lu-kcd  no  siispici'.'n  of  jeal(ni>y  in  Rhoda's 
attitude;  bn.  critical  she  was,  and  terribly  jealous  for 
Uavid.  Young  Howdcn's  mother  had  been  much  easier 
to  satisfy  than  his  sister.  With  careful  and  not  un- 
sympathetic mind  Rhcda  summed  up  Madi^^e  ;  and  the 
estimate,  as  was  inevitable,  fianid   David's  sweetheart 


wantnig. 


The  irony  of  chance  had  cast  Madge  into  a  hwuse 
childless  save  for  her  elder  brother;  and  her  instincts  had 
driven  her  to  pet  and  nurse  the  bouiders  on  Coombes- 
head;  while  for  Rhoda  were  babies  and  to  spare  provided, 
but  she  ever  evad.d  thit  uncongenial  employment  and 
preferred  a  puppy  to  a  ihild. 

Rhoda  held  her  own  opinions  concerning  the  opposite 
sex,  and  they  were  contradictory.  A  vague  ideal  of 
man  haunted  her  mind,  but  it  was  faint  and  indefinite. 
She  rccjuired  some  measute  of  special  consideration 
for  women  from  men  ;  but  personal!''  she  could  not  be 
said  to  offer  any  charm  of  w(jmanhood  in  exchange. 
She  expected  attention  of  a  sort,  but  she  never  acknow- 
ledged it  in  a  way  to  gladden  a  masculine  heart.  And 
yet  her  loveliness  and  her  presence  made  men  forget 
these  facts.  Ihty  began  by  being  enthusiastic  and 
oidy  cooled  off  after  a  nearer  a[)proach  had  taught 
them  her  limitations.  In  the  gener,  opinion  Rhoda 
•'wanted  something"  to  complete  her,  but  here  and 
there  were  those  wno  did  not  mark  this  shadowy  de- 
ficiency. Mr.  Simon  Snell  regarded  her  as  the  most 
complete  and  admirable  woman  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and 
D.ivid  also  kriewof  no  disability  in  his  sister.  It  is  true 
that  she  differed  radically  from  Margaret  ;  but  that 
was  not  a  I'ault  in  his  estimation.  He  hoped  that  these 
two  women  would  soon  share  his  home  ;  he  believed  that 
each  must  win  from  the  other  much  worth  the  winning; 
and  he  held  each  quite  admirable,  though  with  a  different 
sort  of  perfection. 

On  a  day  at  edge  of  winter,  the  mistress  of  the  dogs 
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sat  on  a  rock  and  watched  licr  brothers  Napoleon  and 
Wellington,  and  her  sister,  Dorcas,  cn^^'it;ed  with  a 
ferret.  The  lon^,  pink-eyed,  lemon-coloured  brute  had 
a  stririfj  tied  round  its  neck  and  was  then  sent  into  the 
burrows.  Anon  the  boys  dug  down  where  the  string 
indicated,  and  often  found  two  or  three  palpitating 
rabbits  cornered  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel.  Tiien  they 
dragged  them  out  and  broke  their  necks.  At  Rhoda's 
feet  four  spaniel  puppies  fought  with  a  rabbit-skin, 
while  she  and  their  mother  watched  tliem  admiringly. 

Towards  this  busy  scene  there  came  a  woman,  and 
Rhofla,  recognising  Mrs.  Stanbury,  walked  to  meet  her. 

"Be  >'our  mother  at  iiomc,  my  dear?"  asked  the 
elder.  "  'Twas  ordained  us  shcjuld  have  a  bit  of  a  tell 
about  c)ne  or  two  things,  and  I  said  a  while  ago,  when 
us  met  Sunday  week,  that  I'd  pick  a  tlry  day  and  come 
across." 

"  She's  at  home,  and  faither  too.  We're  making 
\.^p  a  big  order  for  Birmingham  and  everybody's  to 
work." 

"  Such  a  hive  as  you  be  here.  Bless  them  two  boys, 
how  they  do  g'row,  to  be  sure  !  " 

She  pointed  to  the  twins,  Samson  and  Richard,  who 
had  just  joined  their  elder  brothers. 

Rhoda  led  the  way  and  they  approached  the  house. 
White  pigeons  and  blue  circled  round  about  the  eaves, 
and  sweet  peat  smoke  drifted  from  the  chimney.  A 
scrap  of  vegetable  garden  protected  from  the  east  by  a 
high  wall,  lay  beside  the  dwelling,  and  even  unexpected 
flowers — gifts  from  the  valleys — made  shift  to  live  and 
blossom  here.  Aubrietias  struggled  in  the  stones  by 
the  garden  path,  and  a  few  Michaelmas  daisies,  now  in 
the  sere,  also  prospered  there.  Sarah  P.owden  herself, 
and  only  she,  looked  after  the  flowers.  They  were  a 
sort  of  pleasure  to  her — especially  the  daffodils  that 
speared  through  the  black  earth  and  hung  out  their 
orange  and  lemon  and  silver  in  spring.  Walls  of  piled 
peat  and  stone  surrounded  the  garden,  ar.d  the  grey 
face  of  the  Warren  House  opened  upon  it.  At  present 
the  garden  and  porch  were  fullof  rabbit  baskets  packed 
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for  market.     One  coiiKl  only  sec  rows  anl  rows  of  little 
hind  p. ids  stained  brown  hy  the  i  c  it. 

Mr.  Howdcn  was  dwin<,^  figures  at  a  hi^h  desk  in  tlic 
corner  of  the  Kitchen,  and  his  wife  sat  by  the  fire  mending 
clothes.  Rhoda  left  Mrs.  Stanbury  willi  them  and  went 
out  ai,Min  to  the  boys. 

Sarah  l^owilen  had  (^riiwn  round-backed  with 
croiichint;  over  many  babies.  She  Icn-ed  them  and 
everything  to  do  with  them.  Had  Nature  permitted 
it,  she  would  gladly  have  be^un  to  bear  another  family. 
Now  she  picked  up  her  skirt  and  ducted  a  chair. 

"Don't,  please,  demean  yourself  on  my  account," 
said  Constance  Stanbury.  "  I've  come  from  master. 
As  ycju  know,  my  '  'r,  tiiere's  somethin.i^  in  the  wind, 
and  Bartholomew  thou,^d\t  that  perhaps  you'd  be  so  kind 
as  to  spare  the  time  and  tell  me  a  little  how  it  strikes 
)()u  and  what  you  feci  abouc  it." 

"  l'"etch  out  elderberry  wine  and  seedy  cake,"  said 
l'',lias.  "  Mrs.  Stanbury  must  have  bit  and  sup.  She've 
come  a  rough  road." 

"  No,  no.  No  occasion,  I'm  sure.  Don't  let  me  put 
you  to  no  trouble,  Sarah." 

"Very  pleased,"  said  Mrs.  liowden.  " 'Tis  about 
David  and  your  maiden  you  be  here,  of  course?" 

"So  it  is  then.  My  children  ain't  nothin^^  out  of 
the  common,  you  must  know — haven't  t^ot  more  sense 
than,  please  God,  they  should  have.  But  all  the  same 
Mari^aret's  a  very  good,  fearless  girl,  and  kind-hearted 
you  m:  ;ht  say  even." 

"Kind-hearted!  Why,  her  name's  knowed  all  up 
the  countryside  for  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Bowden, 
"  She's  a  proper  fairy,  and  we  be  very  fond  of  her, 
ban't  we,  Elias?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bowden.  "  She's  got  every  vartue 
but  cash." 

"  She'm  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  on  her  wedding- 
day,  however.  Of  course  to  people  like  you,  with  large 
ideas  about  money,  such  a  figure  be  very  small ;  but 
her  father's  put  it  by  for  her  year  after  year,  and  she'll 
have  it." 
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"Well  (lone,  St.mliiiry  I"  said  Mr.  Howden. 

"  T'lity  han't  tcjkciicd  )-ct,  and  you  niij^ht  think  us  a 
thou^^ht  too  [jushin;.^,  which  God  foibiti,  I'm  sure,"  -^aid 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  crumbling;  her  cake  and  not  eating  it. 
"  Hut  it's  i^ointj  t(j  be.  1  know  the  sif^ns.  Your  David's 
set  on  lier,  and  he's  the  sort  who  have  their  way.  Tliat 
ni.m's  face  wouldn't  take  'no'  for  an  answer,  if  I  may 
say  so.  Not  that  he'll  ^et  '  no  '  f(jr  an  answer.  There's 
that  in  my  daughter's  e\'es  when  ids  name  is  named, — 
So  'tis  just  so  j^ood  as  done  so  fur  as  they're  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Bowden  left  his  desk  and  came  to  the  table. 
lie  poured  out  a  ^dass  of  elderberr\'  wine  for  himself 
and  drank  it. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Wool  is  worth  one  shillinc^ 
and  sc'venpence  a  pound,  and  David  be  s^oini;  to  buy 
fifty  sheep.  You  mii^ht  a.x  how  ?  Well,  his  Uncle 
l'artr;d;.;e — Sarah's  late  brother — left  him  five  hundred 
pouiul  under  his  will;  and  when  he  marries  and  leaves 
here,  he'll  spend  a  bit  of  that  on  sheep — old  Dartmoor 
crossed  with  Devon  Lon^r  Wool.  'Tis  a  brave  breed 
and  the  wonderfjlest  wool  as  you'll  handle  in  En;4land. 
The  only  care  is  not  to  breed  out  the  Dartmoor  consti- 
tution. I  may  tell  you  an  average  coat  is  twelve  pounds 
of  wocjI.     So  there  you  are." 

Mr.  Bowdcn  instantly  returned  to  his  stool  and  his 
ledger.  He  appeared  to  regard  his  statement  as  strictly 
relative,  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Stanbury  so  understood  it. 
In  their  speech,  as  in  their  written  communications,  the 
folk  shear  off  every  redundancy  of  expression  until 
only  the  bare  bones  of  ideas  remain — sometimes  with- 
out even  necessary  connecting  links. 

"  We  never  doubted  that  he  was  snug.  But  where 
be  he  going,  if  I  might  ask?"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  Wait,"  answered  Elias,  twisting  round  but  not 
dismounting.  "  We  haven't  come  to  that.  I  should 
mention  ponies  also.  There'll  be  ponies  so  well  as 
sheep,  and  in  God's  good  time,  when  old  Jonathan 
Davve's  carried  to  the  yard,  David  may  become  Moor- 
man of  the  Quarter.      Nobody's  better  suited  to  the 
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work.  Well  -ponies.— Wilh  ponies  whiit  live  be  all 
profit,  and  what  die  be  no  loss.  In  fact,  if  you  find  the 
carpses  soon  cnoii^'h,  they  be  a  t^'ain  too,  for  the  do-s 
eat  'cm.  The  chap  as  was  up  here  afore  me  twenty- 
five  year  aj^'o,  was  a  crooked  ro;4ue,  and  many  a  pony 
did  he  shoot  when  they  corned  squealing  to  the  di;ors 
in  snovvy  weather — for  liis  do^s." 

"David  be  poinL,'  to  build  a  house,"  said  M-s. 
Bowder  "He  couldn't  abide  living  in  no  stuffy 
village  after  the  warren,  so  he's  going  to  find  a  ph.cc — 
hc've  got  his  e\e  on  it  a'ready,  for  that  matter." 

"N(A  to.)  far  awav,  I  hope— if  1  may  venture  to  say 

so." 

"  Nut  at  all  far,  and  clo.-cr  to  you  than  us.  He  was 
full  of  a  place  umkr  I'.lack  Tor'  as  he'd  found  by  the 
river.  There's  a  ruin  of  the  'old  men'  there,  as  only 
wants  building  up  to  make  a  very  vitty  cottage." 

•'And  you  sec  no  objection  and  think  'tis  a  good 
enough  match  for  your  boy?" 

"just  sr-,    said  Klias. 

"Then  I  won't  take  up  no  more  of  your  time,  for  I 
m.'uk  'tis  a  rabbit  day  with  you." 

"  There's  a  thought  comes  over  me,  however,"  said 
Sarah,  "  and  'tis  about  the  young  youth,  Hartley 
Crocker.  Mind,  Constance,  I'm  not  saying  anything 
against  him.  But  David's  had  the  man  on  his  mind  a 
bit  of  late,  and  perhaps  yen  know  why." 

"No  doubt  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury.  "You  see, 
Nr.nny  Crocker  have  took  up  with  :\Iadge  lately,  and  1 
believe  she  actually  thinks  as  my  girl  be  almost  good 
enough  for  her  boy.  'Tis  a  great  compliment,  but 
she've  begun  at  the  wrong  end  ^curious  such  a  clever 
woman  as  her,  IMargaret  likes  Hartley  Crocker  very 
well,  as  all  the  maidens  do  for  that  matter.  A  very 
merry  chap,  but  terrible  lazy  and  terrible  light- 
minded." 

"Vi  u'll  n(.t  often  find  a  young  man  so  solid  and 
steady  as  our  David." 

"  Never  seed  the  like,  Sarah.  An  old  head  or 
younj  shouiders." 
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"  I've  said  (if  liiin  hiTorc,  aiul  I'll  .-..ly  of  liitn  a;;ain, 
that  i^Dii^'ht  could  bUnv  David  i  ff  liis  own  bottom,' 
dcclaicd  Mlias.  "As  to  t'utlicr  chap,  he  may  have  a 
witty  niothrr,  t)iit  Ixiltiun — none  ;  ballast—  not  a  grain. 
A  very  frothy,  fair- wcithcr  fellow." 

"What  1  say  is,  with  so  much  open  laiiE][htcr  there 
must  be  hidden  tears.  Nolindy  can  alwa>s  be  in  such 
a  good  temper — like  a  schoolboy  just  ruiincd  out  of 
school,"  said   Mrs.  Stanbiiry. 

"  Why  'tis  so — ever  grinivng  and  gallivanting,  tliat 
chap,"  answered  the  man.  "  David's  built  of  ditlcrent 
clay,  and  though  your  daughter  may  not  have  niuch  to 
laugh  at,  for  I'll  grant  he's  a  l)it  solemn,  yet  she'll 
have  nought  to  cry  at;  and  tliat's  a  lot  more  to  the 
point." 

"  [er  nature  do  tend  to  laughter,  however  ;  I  won't 
hide  that  from  you.  Madge  will  get  a  bit  of  fmi  fnit  of 
married  life.  Her  very  love  for  David  will  make  iirr 
bright  and  merry  as  a  dancing  star." 

'Why  not?      Why  not?  "  a'-k  d  Mrs.  j^owdeti. 

"No  reason,"  summed  up  the  warrencr.  ".She'll 
bring  the  flummery  antl  David  will  bring  the  pudding. 
Leave  it  so.  They  must  do  the  rest.  .And  as  for 
laughter,  why,  I  can  laugh  in  the  ii;.d'.t  [il.ice  m)self,  as 
well  as  any  man." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  rose. 

"  I  may  tell  master,  then,  that  you'r^  both  willing 
and  agreeable  ? " 

"Certainly  you  may  ;  and  when  things  is  forwardi t, 
David  will  put  his  prosj^ects  afore  Bartholomew 
Stanbury  all  straight  and  clear." 

"'Tis  a  very  great  match  for  any  daugiiter  of  mine, 
and  I  hojie  she'll  rise  worthy  of  it." 

"  Don't  be  downcast,  my  dear,"  said  Sarah. 
"Margaret's  as  good  as  gold,  and  lucky  the  man  that 
gets  her,  though  my  own  son." 

"You  speak  too  kind,  I'm  sure — both  of 'e,"  declared 
Mrs.  Stanbury ;  then  she  departed  and  her  neighbours 
discussed  her. 
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'stinking  fish,'"  said  Mr.  Bowden ;  and  his  wife 
admitted  it. 

"She  do  ma'^e  the  worst  of  herself  and  her 
belongings  without  a  doubt;  but  a  good  sort  and  better 
far  than  the  puffcd-up  people." 

**  Seems  to  go  in  fear  whether  she  ought  to  be  alive 

"  Yes,  you  might  say  so." 

Elias  uttered  one  of  his  sudden  chuckles 

II  What  be  laughing  at  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"Why,  I  was  thinking  when  that  humble-minded 
creature  comes  to  die,  she'll  tell  the  angels  when  they 
come  to  fetch  her,  that  she  really  ban't  anything  like 
good  enough  for  the  Upper  PUcc !" 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  HOST  OF  '  THE  CORNER  HOUSE* 

'The  Corner  House'  stood  just  outside  Sheepstor 
village,  and  Mr  Rei-.bcn  Shillabeer— a  childless  widower 
—was  host  of  it.  His  wife  had  been  dead  ten  years, 
but  he  kept  her  memory  green,  and  so  much  that 
happened  in  the  world  appeared  to  remind  hirn  sorrow- 
fully of  her,  that  the  folk  found  him  depressing.  Some 
air  of  romance  from  the  past  hung  about  Mr.  Shillabeer : 
he  had  moved  in  sporting  circles  and  been  a  prize- 
fighter. Though  his  own  record  in  the  ring  was  not 
glorious  and  consisted  of  five  battles  and  one  victory, 
yet  Mr.  Shillabeer  had  known  as  a  friend  and  equal  the 
giants  of  the  past.  In  rare  moments  of  cheorfiilness  h^ 
would  open  his  huge  palm  before  the  spectator  and 
explain  how  th.'.t  hand  had  shaken  the  unconquerable 
and  terrible  '  rights  '  of  the  three  immortal  '  Tom.s.' 

"  I've  knovved  all  three— Tom  Cribb,  Tom  Spring  and 
that  wonder  of  the  world,  Tom  Savers,"  Mr.  Shillabeer 
would  say;  "all  Champions  of  England  and  all  very 
friendly  to  me.  And  Mr.  Spring  w<.uld  have  been  my 
second  in  my  affair  with  Andy  Davison,  'the  Rooster,' 
but  he  had  other  business  on  hand.  And  now,"  Mr, 
Shillabeer  would  sum  up  mournfully,  "  now  Cribb  be  in 
his  grave  and  Spring  in  his,  and  Sayers  will  fight  no 
more,  though  still  the  glory  of  the  nation.  But  they 
always  called  mc  the  'Devonshire  Dumpling';  and 
when  I  had  my  one  and  only  benefit  in  the  Fives  Court, 
Mr.  Spring  showed,  God  bless  him  for  it,  though  only 
a  fortnight  after  his  first  mill  with  Jack  Langan." 

In  person  the  'Devonshire  Dumpling,'  new  a  man 
of  sixty,  was  built  on  massive  lines.  He  stood  six  feet 
two  inches,  and  weighed  sixteen  stone.  His  large, 
hcavy-jowled    face   was    mild    and    melancholy;    his 
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ZuIZTbT  f"\^^l^:''l<^-  One  nostril  had  been 
split  and  flcittcnedin  battle,  and  the  symmetrv  of  h?s 
countenance  ^v•as  thereby  spoiled.  He  shaved  clean 
but  under  his  double  chin  there  sprouted  a:u'  .pread  a 
Ui.ck  fnnge  or  u.at  of  hair-foxy-grey  and  re.  minc^led. 
Tremenaous  shoulders  and  arms  br-Ion-ed  to  Mr 
Sh.llabeer  Sometimes  he  would  f.rform  feats  of 
s  rength  for  the  pleasure  of  the  bar,  and  he  coukl 
always  be  prevailed  upon  to  discuss  two  subjects,  now 
both  defunct:    he  prize-ring,  and  his  wife. 

Tom  Sayers  had  recently  fought  John  Ileenan  and 
the  great  records  of  the  Ring  were  closed.  Jem  Mace 
was  now  champion,  and  his  prowess  perhaps  revived  the 
moribund  sport  for  a  few  years  ;  but  prizlflghtinl  had 
passed  into  the  control  of  dishonest  rascals  and  the 
fighters  were  merely  exploited  by  the  lowest  and  most 
ruffianly  types  of  sporting  men.  The  Ring  had  perished 
and  many  a  straight,  simple-hearted  spirit  of  the  old 
school  regretted  the  fact,  even  as  Shillabeer  did  He- 
was  not  vain  and  never  hesitated  to  give  the  true 
reasons  for  his  own  undistinguished  career. 

iueie  len  an   evening   in    the  bar  of  '  The  Corner 
House     when    Mr.    Shillabeer   appeared    in    a  tern   e 

S  xu       '"'    ^'^^°-'^^-'^'  the    shoemaker  and  vicar's 

warden.  There  were  present  also  Simon  Snell,  Dav  d 
Bowden  from  Ditsworthy,  Ernest  Maunder,  the  vnfaie 
constable,  and  otiier  persons  viua^^e 

hosf '■  '^°'''  •■'^P'-oved,  a  certain  levity  fn  the  leviathan 
"What's    come  to  you,   'Dumpling'?     A   regular 

t,  my  dear  Tis  like  an  elephant  from  a  doomshow 
trying  to  play  the  monkey's  tricks  "  """msnow 

sided^  ^nl  H'''"'"'r  ^^"^""  Shillabeer  instantly  sub- 
sided. He  drew  beer  for  Bowden,  cast  David's  three 
hal  pence  into  the  till  and  turned  to  Mr.  Moses. 

You  re  right.  'Tis  for  dapper,  bird-like  men- 
same  as  you_to  be  light  and  pranksome.  've  Z'm 
that  you  shoemakers  do  always  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
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life.     Working  in  leather  dries  up  the  humours  of  the 
body  and  makes  all  the  organs  brisk  and  quick  about 
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religion  in  a  way  that's  denied  to  us  common  men.  You're 
in  that  close  touch  with  parson  that  good  must  come  of  it." 

"  It  does,"  admitted  Mr.  Moses.     "  It  surely  does." 

"You  can  see  it  in  your  face,  Charles,"  asserted  Mr. 
Maunder.  "Some  people  might  say  you  had  a  more 
religious  face  than  parson's  self — his  being  so  many 
shades  nearer  plum-red." 

"  But  it's  not  a  fault  in  the  man,"  argued  Mr.  Shilia- 
beer.  "There's  no  John  Barleycorn  in  the  colour,  only 
nature  in  him.  Yet  an  utifortunate  thing,  and  certainly 
lessens  his  weight  in  the  pulpit  with  strangers." 

"  I'm  glad  that  you  feel  my  face  to  be  a  good  face, 
Ernest  Maunder,"  replied  Mr.  Moses.  "  Only  once  have 
I  ever  had  my  face  thrown  in  my  face,  so  to  speak  ;  and 
that  was  by  a  holy  man  of  all  men.  In  charity,  I've 
always  supposed  him  short-sighted.  'Twas  the  '  revival ' 
gentleman  that  put  up  with  you,  Shillabeer,  a  few  years 
agone,  and  [^reached  in  the  ope.i  air,  and  drawed  a  good 
few  to  hear  him." 

''A  VVcsleyan  and  a  burning  light,  and  proud  it 
made  me  having  him  here,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "  A 
saintly  soul  the  man  had." 

"Well,  he  met  me  as  he  was  going  to  his  pitch  one 
Sunday  morning — me  in  black,  of  course,  and  off  to 
church.  '  Friend,'  he  said,  '  be  honest  with  yourself  and 
with  me.  Are  you  saved  ? '  You  could  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather,  folks  '  Saved,'  I  said, '  saved  ! 
Me!  Good  God  A'mighty,  man,'  I  said.'you'm  talking 
to  the  vicar's  warden  ! '  No  doubt  he  was  shocked  to 
think  of  what  he  had  done  ;  but  he  didn't  show  it.  He 
went  his  way  with  never  a  word  of  apology  neither. 
But  a  righteous  creature." 

"  I  quite  agree.  I  listened  to  him,"  said  Mr.  SnelL 
"  I  wasn't  saved  afore;  but  I  have  been  ever  since." 

A  labourer  laughed. 

"  You're  safe  enough,  Simon.  It  ban't  in  you  to  do 
nothing  wrong." 
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thoujh  s^wi  h  t'hl  ?'  ^^^''''-'^'^-^  I  Have  my  evil 

''I  often  w   hi  h.  r"'''  '"'^"-  yon,"  answered  Snell. 
J  often  wish  I  had  more  moncy-and  yet  a  well  paid 

''Vou  leat  chaps  all  f^ct  more  than  you're  worth" 

walk  about  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  vour 
pipes  in  your  teeth."  ^  ^°^' 

Mr.  Snell  had  certain  miles  of  Drake's  historic  water 
way  under  his  control.     This  aqueduct  leads  from  tho 
upper  channels  of  West  Dart  and  winds  onward  and 
downward    to    Plymouth.      Behind     Lowery    Simon's 
home,  It  passed,  and  for  a  space  of  two  milesVsTn  hi 

of  Snel  •  T.  T^'""  "r  "^^""  '^'^  ^^^^"t  and  gravity 
Th  .Mr'''  ^'"^  ^''  ^-^^^  that  he  was  fortunitT 
Then  Mr.  Maunder,  returning  to  the  noint  from     v,-  k 

out.     And  if  any  good  fortune  hnvo  fnll.n  f.  „.,V  t  u° 

h^H.r?  ''•  ^"f  t^^^'-^'^  "ot  a  manin'thV;  barl;,;  ^ill 
be  .^lad  to  hear  about  it,"  declared  the  policeman 
CO./''"''  ^^•'^'■'.I^I'-^^nder!"   said    Mr  Moses     "your 
good  oe  our  good,  neighbour."  '     ^  ^ 

"Thank  you  kindly,  souls.     'Twas  nought  and  vet 

ri^d  vrL-pf  •  A^  '^"^^•■"  '^?'^^°-  -  oid'Lonr: 

t^dHngfbou^^heofdSs-'^^'^    "^^"^'"^"^^    ^^  '^- 

inqmVcd  ^lattfcoEt  "^"  ^'°"  ^^" '  ^^^^-^-ed  Fogo  '  P  " 

"The    same,"   answered     Reuben.      '"Frosty-faced 

Fogo'  ,s  in  Devonsheer— at  Plymouth  if  vo  ,"l  k  i 

if      Ti-,o.-„',        ^  ""^  ^ '>  ""-'uin,  ir  you  il  believe 

H.J        ,    IT    ^^^"ty-'-oun^I  spar   between    two   boys 
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coming  on  here  to  put  up  with  me  for  a  week,  or  maybe 
more.  You'll  hear  some  wonders,  I  warn  'e.  That 
man's  knowed  the  cream  of  the  P.R.  and  pitched  more 
Rings,  along  with  old  Tom  Oliver,  the  Commissary- 
General,  than  any  other  living  creature." 

"  My  father  must  come  down  for  to  see  him,"  said 
David.  "There's  nought  rejoices  him  like  valour,  and 
he  wouldn't  miss  the  sight  of  such  a  character  for  money." 

"All  are  welcome,"  declared  Shillabeer  with  re- 
strained enthusiasm.  "  I  shall  hope  to  have  a  sing-song 
for  Mr.Fogo  onenight.  And  he'll  tell  you  about  Bcndigo, 
and  Ben  Caunt,  and  Burke,  '  the  Deaf 'Un,' and  many 
of  the  great  mills  in  the  forties.  I  was  the  very  daps 
of  Ben  Caunt  myself — though  he  stood  half  an  inch 
higher.  We  was  neither  of  us  in  the  first  rank  for 
science,  but  terrible  strong  and  gluttons  for  punishment. 
Caunt  was  Champion  in  his  day,  but  never  to  be  named 
alongside  Cribb  or  Dutch  Sam  or  Crawley  or  Jem 
Belcher." 

"  When's  he  to  be  here?"  asked  Mr.  Maunder.  "I 
feel  almost  as  if  such  a  man  of  war  threatens  to  break 


f  no    r\c 


"  You're  a  fool,"  answered  David,  bluntly.  "  A  man 
like  you,  instead  of  being  in  such  a  moital  dread  of 
peace-breaking,  ought  to  welcome  the  chance  of  it  now 
and  again.  If  I  was  a  policeman,  I  should  soon  get 
tired  of  just  paddling  up  and  down  through  Sheep's  Tor 
mud,  week  in,  week  out,  and  never  have  nought  to  do 
but  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile  or  tell  some  traveller 
the  way.     'Tis  a  tame  and  spiritless  life." 

"  The  tamer  the  better,'  declarer!  Ernest  Maunder, 
frankly.  "  I  like  it  tame.  'Tis  my  business  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  that  I  will  do,  Bowden.  And  to 
tell  me  I'm  a  fool  is  very  disorderly  in  you,  as  well  you 
know.  I  may  hnvc  my  fa'ilts,  but  a  fool  I'm  not,  as 
this  bar  will  bear  me  out." 

"I  merely  say,"  returned  David,  "that  if  I  was  a 
peeler,  I  should  want  to  earn  my  money,  and  have  a 
dash  at  life,  and  make  a  stir,  if  'twas  only  against 
poachers  here  and  there." 
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"Shows  how  little  you  know  about  it,"  answered 
Maunder.  He  was  a  placid,  straw-coloured  man,  with 
an  ofiicial  mind.  "  You  say  '  poachers.'  Well,  poachers 
ban  t  my  busuicss.  Poachers  come  under  a  difTerent 
law,  and  unless  I  have  the  office  from  hcad(]uarters  to 
set  out  a-ainst  'em  to  the  neglect  of  my  beat,  I  can't 
do  It.  I'm  part  of  a  machine,  and  if  I  got  running 
about  as  you  say,  I  should  throw  the  machine  ou^t 
uf  order. 

.u  "}n^^\  ^^!  ^'"  ^'°"  ^^''"^"^  ^''  ^P^^^  t'^  the  man  like 
that?  asked  Mattacott,  who  was  the  policeman's 
triend.  "You  Bowdens  all  think  yourselves  so  much 
above  the  common  people— God  knows  why  for  One 
would  guess  you  was  spoiling  for  a  fi-ht  vourself. 
Well,  I  daresay,  the  'Dumpling'  here  could  find 
somebody  at  your  own  weight  as  wouldn't  fear  a  set 
to  with  you." 

"  Why  not  you  ?  "  said  Bowden.     "When  you  like 
Mattacott." 

")Vhat  a   fiery  twoad   'tis!     Why,  you'm   a  stone 
heavier  than  me,  and  years  youn'ier." 
^    Mr.  Shillabeer  regarded  David  with    some   profes- 
sional int.Tcst. 

/'You'm  a  nice  built  chap,  but  just  of  that  awkward 
weight  twixt  light  and  middle.  In  the  old  days  I 
knowed  some  of  the  best  bruisers  you  could  wish  to 
see  were  the  same  ;  but  't\.  :.s  always  terrible  difficult  to 
get  em  a  job,  because  they  was  thought  too  light  for  the 
heavies  and  too  heavy  for  the  lights.  But  Dutch  Sam 
in  his  day,  and  Tom  Sayers  in  his,  showed  how  eleven- 
stone  men,  and  even  ten-stone  men,  can  hit  as  hard  as 
anything  with  a  fist.  As  for  you,  Bowden,  you've  a  bit 
of  the  fighting  cut— inclined  to  be  snake-headed,  thou<^h 
your  forehead  don't  slope  enough.  But  you're  a  thought 
old  now."  *^ 

_  "  Not  that  I  want  to  fight  any  man  without  a  cause  " 
said  David.  "  If  there's  a  reason,  I'd  fight  anything  on 
two  legs— light  or  heavy— but  not  for  fun.  And  I  hone 
you  men— Mattacott  and  Ernest  Maunder— haven't 
took  offence  where  none  was  meant." 
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"Certainly  not,"  declared  Mr.  Maunder.  "  I'll  take 
anything  afore  I  take  offence.  'Tis  my  place  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  if  I  don't  set  an  example  of  it,  who 
should?  Twice  only  in  my  life  have  I  drawed  my 
truncheon  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  I  hope  I'll 
never  have  no  call  to  do  it  thrice.  Have  a  drink, 
Uavid  ;  then  I  must  be  goin^^." 

IJut  Bowden  declined  with  thanks,  and  the  company 
soon  separated. 

When  he  was  alone,  fired  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
his  old  friend  once  more,  Reuben  Shillabeer  took  a 
damp  towel  and,  visiting  each  in  turn,  polished  -'p  the 
portraits  of  a  dozen  famous  pugilists  which  hung  round 
the  walls  of  his  bar.  Where  sporting  prints  of  race- 
horses and  fox-hunting  are  generally  to  be  met  with, 
Mr.  Shillabeer  had  a  circle  of  prize-fighters;  and  now 
he  rubbed  the  yellow  stains  of  smoke  off  the  glasses 
that  covered  them,  so  that  the  stern,  but  generally 
open  and  often  handsome  countenances  of  the  fighting 
giants  looked  forth  from  their  grimy  frames.  Before  a 
print  of  the  famous  'Tipton  Slasher'  Mr.  Shillabeer 
paused,  and  thoughtfully  stroked  his  battered  nose. 

"Ah,  Bill  Terry,"  he  said,  "if  id  been  ten  year 
younger —  " 

Then  having  extinguished  two  oil  lamps,  the  old 
man  retired  and  left  his  gallery  of  the  great  in 
darkness. 
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DENNVCOUMIiE   WOOD 

Oi  dingles  under  Dartmoor  there  is  none  so  fair 
as   Dennycoombe.     Here  wood   and   water,  rock    and 

-ind  m-T  /J'^'''',^"^  '^'^'-'^  -'^'"^  "^i"gie  together, 
a.id  make  a  theatre  large  enough  for  the  pageant  of  the 

^X,'"''TTf  ^'"""^^'^  ^°  ^'  loved  as  a  personal 
UD  v.rd7o  r  't'^u'^  ^^■"'"'■'^-  I^^nr.ycoombe  tends 
of  Whnl  ^""'"beshead,  and  the  little  grey  farmhouse 
of  Bartholomew  Stanbury  dominates  the  scene,  and 
stands  near  the  ap.x  of  the  valley.     At  this  hour  after 

Thill  "h^'^  "^"''"''^'"'  ^  ^^°^^  °^  '--  -ade  ligin  on 
the  hill,  where  green  of  turnips  and  glaucous  -^ecn  of 

?h"   mell'"  ^^?;'^''->J  l^'-'<  tilled ^earth  alsS  brol^e 
he  medley  of  the  waste.     Then  winked  out  the  farm 

olur    vet   .Tl'  r'"^°^^-^-^    thing   of  moorstone 

^^:^^.^^'^  I'J.?.  ^^    ''"^^VPO^t    with  raw 

..,  ^^  ,„^,  .^  ohould    be  seen  lu   the  darkness 

l^lZ^cr^b  f>^'^"    /'""^^''   ^^^^"Sh    a   bottr^^f 

tre^m  tZhlT""  T"^  ''r/"^  °''^'^''  ^'^^  Dennycoombe 

A  sinc^le     rln     ^"    /'---'-  "  ^""'^  -^^^^y  ^^^  below. 
A  smgle    clapper    of  granite  spanned  this  brook  for 

hfrTvult-t"'"'  'f''  ^'°^"  it,'under  heather/banS 
the  rivulet  crossed  a  cart-track  at  right  an-fcs  and 
widened  there  to  make  a  ford.  "^      ' 

Ov-er  these  small  waters  at  this  hour  came  Marfraret 
from  her  home;  and  though  the  day  lacked   for  sun 
shine,  her  heart  was  full  of^it,  because  rlow    he  went  to 

i^::d  bitt'or^a^t'h.  '"'^' ''''  °"  ^^^^'^'  ^^  ^  p^-^  ^ '- 

wakl^rfhT  ''°''f '■  '^''  ^'^^'  ^  ^^"^P  '•"  the  heart  and 

colour  and  liS'ti'T'-T-  "^  ^^°°^  ^h^"^^'  ^^^h  all  the 
fhl^  ■??  '  ^^^  loveliness  and  harmony  proper  to 
them.     There   are    syllables   whose   chance    utterance 
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unlocks  all  the  f^atcs  of  the  mind  ;  fioods  the  spirit 
with  radiance;  hfts  to  dehyht,  if  the  fair  thuu-ht 
belongs  as  much  to  the  future  as  the  past;  but 
throbs  chastened  through  the  soul  if  the  fra-rant 
memory  is  appropriated  by  the  past  alone 

Dennycoombc  U  ood   meant  much  to  this  woman 
in  spring  and  summer,  in  autumn  and  winter,  she  knew 
It  and  cherished  it  always.     And  now  she  saw  it  with 
the  larches  feathering  to  a  still  grey  sky,  their  crests 
of  pale  amber  spread   transparently  upon   the  darker 
heart  of  the  underwood  beneath  them.     Grey  through 
the  last  of  the  foliage  thrust  up  a  network  of  bough  and 
branch  ;  here  a   cluster  of  blue-green   firs   melted    to- 
gether and  massed  upon  the  forest ;  here  dark  rrreen 
pmcs,  straight-limbed,  lifted  their  pinnacles  all  fringed 
with  russet  cones.     A  haze  of  the  larch  needles  still 
aloft    washed    the    whole    wood  delicately   and   shone 
against  the  inner  gloom  of  it.     Round  the  spinney  edfje 
stood  beeches  with  boles  of  mottled  silver,  and  their 
remaining  foliage  set  the  faint  gold  of  the  forest  in  a 
frame  of  copper.     Lower  still,  under  broken  banks,  lay 
the  auburn  brake  ;  and  great  stones,  in  the  glory  of  th-  ir 
mosses,  glimmered  like  giant  emeralds  out  of  the  red 
water-logged  tancrle  of  ^^>«  <"»•■"      'ru^  i,;n   r-n   .....    , 
beneath  Dennycoombe  Wood,  and  there  were  spaces 
of  grass  and  many  little  blunt  whitethorns,  now  naked 
that  spattered  the  slope  with  patches  of  cobweb  grey    ' 
All   was  cast  together  in   the  grand  manner  of  a 
torest  edge  ;  and  all  was  kneaded  through  by  the  still 
gentle  light  of  a  sunless  and  windless  December  hour 
before  dusk.     The  place  of  the  sun,  indeed,  appeared 
behind  a  shield  of  pearl  that  floated  westerly  and  sank 
upon  the  sky;  but  light    remained  clear  and  colour- 
less ;  tender,  translucent  grey  swept  the  firmament,  and 
scarcely  a  darker  detail  of  cloud  floated  upon  it     The  day 
vvas  a  tranquillity  between  two  storms,  of  which  one  had 
died  at  dawn  and  the  other  was  to  waken  after  midnicrht 
iNothing    had    influenced    Margaret   towards    Elias 
Jiowdens  eldest   son    but   her   own    heart.      She   had 
Known  now  for  sometime  that  two  men  loved  her  and 
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she  felt  a  certain  affection  lor  both  ;  but  the  regard  for 
Hartley  was  built  on  their  likeness  in  temper  ;  the  love 
for  David  arose  out  of  their  differences.  l^artlry's 
weakness,  which  in  sf)me  measure  ^vas  her  own,  at- 
tracted Mach^'e  tou';'.rds  him  ;  but  I  avid's  strength — 
a  quality  quite  different  to  any  that  she  possessed — 
drew  her  forcibly  into  his  arms.  When  she  found  that 
he  loved  her,  the  other  man  suffered  a  change  and 
receded  into  a  region  somewhat  vague  and  shadowy. 
Friendly  she  felt  Uj  Bartley  Crocker  and  eager  to  serve 
him  and  advance  his  welfare,  but  the  old  dreams  were 
dead.  She  had  thought  of  him  as  a  husband,  in  the 
secret  places  of  her  heart,  long  before  he  thought  of 
her— or  of  anybody — as  a  wife  ;  but  now  that  his^  mind 
was  seriously  turned  in  her  direction  and  he  began  tc 
long  for  her,  the  time  was  past  and  his  sun  had  set 
upon  a  twilight  of  steadfast  friendship  that  could  never 
waken  again  into  any  warmer  emotion.  Madge  liked 
him,  and  the  years  to  come  showed  how  much  ;  but 
she  never  loved  him. 

The  tryst  was  a  great  stone  under  a  holly  tree,  and 
through  the  stillness,  over  a  sodden  mat  of  fallen 
leaves,  she  came  and  found  David  waiting.  He  had 
not  heard  her,  and  he  did  not  see  her,  for  his  back  was 
turned  and  he  sat  on  the  stone,  his  chin  in  his  hands, 
very  deep  in  thought.  His  hat  was  off  and  his  hair 
was  brushed  up  on  end.  He  wore  velveteens  and 
gaiters,  and  had  made  some  additions  to  his  usual 
week-day  toilet  in  the  shape  of  a  collar,  a  tie  and  a 
white  linen  shirt.  The  collar  appeared  too  tight  and 
once  he  tugged  at  it  and  strained  his  neck.  For  a 
little  while  Margaret  watched  him,  then  she  came 
forward  and  stood  by  him  and  put  out  her  hand.  He 
jumped  up,  hot  and  red ;  then,  for  a  long  time,  he 
shook  the  small  hand  extended  to  him.  As  he  did  so, 
she  blushed  and  felt  an  inclination  to  weep. 

His  slow  voice  steadied  her  emotion  and  calmed 
them  both. 

"  Sit  here,  if  not  too  hard  for  'e.  'Tis  dry  fern.  I 
found  it  a  bit  ago." 
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Slie    mounted  the    stone  with   help  from   his   arm 
Then  he  sat  beside  her. 

_     '•  I  think  it  terrible  kind  of  you  to  be  here,"  he  said. 

1  o  come  licre  for  to  h'sten  to  a  -reat  gawkim  Hke  me  " 

•  1      c!  ''';I"'^  ^  g'lwkim.    V'ou're  the  wittiest  chap  this 

side  of  the  Moor.     Leastways  my  father  always  says  so  '■ 

oin  Tv  !,"''  "^n^''""-     '^'^"'■■^'^   ""  "^^n    ^'d    sooner 

p  case.  We  l-wcll_'tis  a  thinj,.  easily  said  and  yet- 
However,  all  the  same,  I  wouldn't  say  it  to-day  if  I 
liadn  t  axed  you  to  rome  here,  for  I  had  a  fore-token 
aj.iinst  It  yesterday." 

'•  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 

wo,',!  h, >■'"';'  '':^^\  7"^"  '""Sh.  but  your  mother 
^^^„^n  t.  And  my  father  have  a  j^^reat  feclin-.  a^^ainst 
cm  thou-h  he  can't  explain  it,  and  j,^rows  "vc-xed  if 
aii.vbody  says  anythin^r.  Not  on  the  warren  ;  but  over 
on  the  errish  '  down  to  Yellowmead  I  seed  it  " 

"  I  care  nothing  for  that-at  least-"     She  stopped 
cloubllully.  '  ' 

"  If  you  don't  care,  more  won't  I.  Then  here  troes 
Lan  you  hear  it?  Can  a  rare  maiden  like  vou  "let  a 
rou-h  chap  like  me  offer  to  marry  her?  For  that's 
wliat  1  ve  axed  you  to  come  here  about." 
She  was  silent  and  he  spoke  again. 
"  Could  you  ?  There's  things  in  mv  favour  n^  w^ll 
as  thmL^s  against  me." 

"There's  nothing,  nothing  against  you,  David." 

Then  you'il  take  me!" 
"  And  proud  and  happy  to." 

"Lord  !  How  easy  after  all,"  he  said-more  to  him- 
self than  to  lier.  "  And  here  I've  been  stewing  over 
this  job  for  two  month.s,  and  sleeping  ill  of  night.s,  and 
fretting.  \  et,  you  see, 'twas  the  work  of  a  moment. 
1  hank  you,  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  marrying 
me,  Madge.  I  11  make  you  the  best  husband  I  know 
how.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  the  plans  I've  built  up 
in  hope  you  would  say  '  yes  '-hundreds  of  'em.  And 
you  11  have  to  help  now." 

He  was  amazingly  collected  and  calm.     He  told  her 
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how  he  proposed  a  liouso  for  thcin  f,ir  from  other  cJwcIl- 
iii-^s,  where  they  would  luive  peace  from  the  [leople  and 
privacy  and  silence.  He  had  found  such  a  pl.ice  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Meavy,  where  stood  a  ruin  that  mi^ht 
easily  be  restoreil  and  made  a  snu^(  and  comfortable 
home.  He  meant  to  breed  ponies^  and  sheep.  The 
su^r,restion  was  that  Rhoda  joined  them  and  looked  after 
the  doj^rs.  He  couUl  hardly  <jet  on  without  her,  and 
she  would  certainly  be  very  miserable  away  fron.  him. 

"She  reckons  that  no  woman  livinL;  be  j^ood  enough 
for  you,"  said  Marrrarct,  faintly.  Her'voice  showed  her 
heart  was  hun,i,'ry,  empty.  She  had  expected  a  meal 
.itid  it  was  withheld. 

l.)avid  laughed. 

"  To  be  fraiiK-,  she  do." 

"And  no  man  liviiuj;  i^ood  enough  for  herself." 

"  As  to  that,  the  ri;4ht  one  will  come  alonL,^  in  time. 
She  shan't  marry  none  but  the  best.  She  "likes  you 
well,  Madije,  as  well  she  may;  but  she  hasn't  got  hold 
of  the  idea  of  me  married  yet.  Now  she'll  jolly  soon 
h.iVL  to  do  it.  There's  five  hundred  pound  has  come 
to  me,  you  must  know,  under  the  will  of  my  mother's 
brother  who  died  back-along.  It's  goodied  a  bit  since, 
and  us'll  have  some  sheeo  and  you'll  have  a  nice  little 
lot  of  poultry.  And  Sir  Guy  will  rebuild  the  ruin.  It  is 
all  his  ground.  And  now  you've  said  '  yes,'  I  shall  ask 
'em  to  begin.  When  can  you  come  to  sec  the 
place  ? " 

"  So  .-,  jon  as  ever  you  like,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  'tisn't 
too  far  away  from  everybody." 

_  "  Not  so  far  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  far  enough.  The 
ruins  be  old  miners' works  ;  and  we'll  have  a°shippen 
and  a  dog-kennel  and  all  complete,  I  promise  you." 

For  a  long  time  he  talked  of  his  hopes  and  plans,  but 
she  came  n(jt  directly  into  them.  It  seemed  that  her 
help  was  hardly  vital  to  the  enterprise.  At  last  she 
brought  the  matter  back  to  the  present ;  and  she  spoke 
in  tones  that  might  have  touched  the  stone  she  sat  un. 

"  I'll  try  so  hard  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  Da\  id."' 

He   started    and    became  dimly  conscious    of    the 
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moment  and  the  ini^ihty  thing  that  had  happened  to 
him  in  it. 

"I  know  that  rirrht  well.  Too  good  fwr  me  every 
way.  Too  gentle  and  soft  and  beautiful.  I'll  be 
tremendous  pruud  of  you,  Madge.  And  I'll  do  my 
share,  and  work  early  and  late  for  you,  and  lay  by  U,r 
you,  and  lilt  you  up,  perhaps,  in  ten  years  or  so  to  1  ve 
a  servant  of  your  own,  and  a  horse  and  trap  of  your 
own,  and  everything  you  can  wish," 

"  I  wish  for  you  to  love  me  always,  always,  always— 
nothing  bi.t  that." 

"And  so  I  shall,  and  the  best  love  be  what  swells  the 
balance  at  the  ban!-  quickest.  Now  I  know  you  can 
take  me,  I  feel  as  il  ,  should  like  to  get  up  off  this  rock 
this  instant  moment  and  go  away  and  begin  working 
like  a  team  of  horses  for  e." 

"  Don't  go  away  yet.  Think  what  this  is  to  mc— so 
much,  much  more  than  it  can  be  to  you." 

"'Tis  everything  in  the  world  to  me,"  he  said 
solemnly.  "You  little  know  how  you've  been  on  my 
mind.  My  folk  ^^ill  tell  you  now,  no  doubt,  how  it  has 
been  with  me.  That  glo  .vering  and  glumping  I've  been 
—not  a  word  to  throw  at  man  or  woman,  hut  they'll 
see  a  different  chap  to-night !  " 

She  put  out  her  hand  timidly.  Would  he  never 
touch  her?  Was  she  never  to  put  her  face  ag  inst  his? 
Love  reigned  in  his  plans,  and  the  little  things  that  he 
had  thought  of  surprised  her;  but  there  came  no  arm 
round  her,  no  fierce  caress,  no  hot  storm  of  kisses.  He 
talked  hopefully— even  joyfully,  with  his  eyes  upon  her 
face;  but  there  was  no  sex-lig'  t  in  their  brightness; 
while  hers  were  dreamy  with  love  and  dim  with^'unshed 
tears. 

"  I  must  get  back-along  with  the  great  news  now," 
he  said.  "  And  it  will  be  well  if  we're  moving.  Coarse 
weather's  driving  up  again.     I'll  see  you  home  first." 

"You'll  come  in  and  tell  mother?" 

"  Must  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.     "  You've  got  to  obey  me  now 
you  dear  David.     I  wish  it."  ' 
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"  Then  off  \vc  go." 

lie  helped  her  down  h'kc  a  stranfrer  and  talked  of 
crops  a.-,  Ihey  returned  to  Coombeshcad.  Rhoda  was 
better  at  fi-iires  than  he  was.  He  hoped  that  Margaret 
was  good  at  iigures.  She  said  waywardly  that  she  was 
net,  and  he  rc-retted  it  but  felt 'sure  that  she  would 
soon  Icarn, 

A  rain-laden  dusk  desccrcled  over  h'.jlesbarrow  as 
they  returned,  and  through  the  gloaming  the  while 
hiitel  and  door-]Kjsts  ol  the  farm  stared  like  an  eye. 

Silence  fell  between  them  and  d'-ring  its  prot^ress 
some  touch  of  nature  woke  in  David.  A'fter  they'had 
crossed  the  stream  and  reached  a  rush-clad  shed  where 
a  cart  stood,  he  spoke  in  a  voice  grown  muddy  and 
gruff. 

"Come  in  here  a  minute,"  he  said,  "afore  we  go  on 
Madge.     I  want— I  want—"  ' 

She  turned  and  they  disappeared. 

"  I  want  to  kis-j  you,"  he  said. 

A  fearful  clatter  ascended  from  long      ;ged  fowls 
roosfng    on    the   cart,   foi    their   repose   was  roughlv 
broke.i.     They  clucked  and  cried  until  Mrs.  Stanbui . 
suppo.-ing  a  fox  had  descended  from  the  hills,  hastened 
out  to  frigliton  it  away. 

Then  she  met  lAIargaret  and  David— shame-faced 
joyous.  ' 

"VVe'm  tokened,  mother!"  cried  the  man;  "and 
please  God,  I'll  be  a  dutiful  second  son  to  you." 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  she  said.  "Give  you  joy,  I'm 
sure.  And  I'll  be  proud  to  have  you  for  a  son;  and 
may  you  never  repent  your  bargain." 

She  put  up  her  face  to  his  and  kissed  him  ;  and 
suice  he  still  held  Madge  by  the  waist,  all  three  were 
thus,  for  an  mstant,  united  in  a  triple  caress. 

By  chance  some  moments  of  happy  magic  in  the  sky 
smiled  upon  this  incident,  for  the  grey  west  broke  at  its 
heart  above  the  horizon  and  little  orange  feathers  of 
light  flashed  suddenly  along  the  upper  chambers  of  ihe 
air.  The  Hesperides— daughters  of  sunset— dan(  ed 
golden-footed  in  the  threshold   of  evening,  and   their 
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|limmering  skirts  swept  earth  also,  set  radiance  unc  n 
tylesbarrow  and  hune,^  like  a  beacon  of  fire  against  the 
deep  storm-purple  of  the  east.  Tluice  this  rlo^'ry  uaxcd 
and  waned;  then  all  li.^ht  vanished;  the  colour  sL, - 
was  sung  ;  the  day  died.  "      "" 

Not  observing  these  gracious  phenomena  upon 
Nights  fringes,  the  motl^cr,  the  man  and  his  maiden 
went  in  togetlier. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


IN    PIXIES'    HOUSE 

Various  interests  are  served  by  the  great  bulk  of 
Sheep's  Tor,  Not  only  the  colt  and  the  coney 
prosper  here  and  the  vixen  finds  a  place  for  her 
cubs,  but  man  also  avails  himself  of  the  hill  in  a 
manner  little  to  be  guessed.  Battlesb'ps,  swinging  far 
off  to  adjust  their  compasses  in  Plymouth  Sound,'  use 
the  remote,  ragged  crown  of  the  tor  as  a  fixed  point  for 
detcrrnining  the  accuracy  of  theii  instruments;  while 
once,  if  oral  tradition  may  be  respected,  the  stony 
bosom  of  the  giant  offered  hiding  in  time  of  stress  to  a 
scion  of  the  old  Elford  clan,  lords  of  the  demesne  in 
Stuart  days.  This  king's  man,  flying  for  his  life  from 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  hid  himself  in  a  familiar  nook  ; 
and  we  may  suppose  the  '  foreigners  '  tramped  Sheep's 
Tor  in  vain,  and  perhaps  stamp-d  iron-shod  over  the 
rocks  under  which  he  lay  sate  hidden.  To  day  this 
cleft^ called  the  Pixies'  House,  can  still  be  entered.  It 
is  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  two  adults  in  close 
juxtaposition  ;  but  an  inner  chamber  has  fallen,  and 
certain  drawings,  with  which  it  was  alleged  the' con- 
cealed fugitive  occupied  his  leisure,  have,  if  ever  they 
existed,  vanished  away. 

In  the  very  bosom  of  the  great  south- facing  rocky 
slope  of  Sheep's  Tor  where  the  lichen-coated  slabs  and 
boulders  are  flung  together  in  magnificent  confusion, 
there  may  be  found  one  narrow  cleft,  above  which  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  split  perpendicularly.  Chaos 
of  stone  spilled  here  lies  all  about,  and  numberless 
small  crannies  and  chambers  abound  ;  but  the  rift  alone 
marks  any  possible  place  of  concealment  for  creature 
larger  than  dog  or  fox  ;  and  beneath  it,  invisible  and 
ungucssed,  lies  the  Pixies'  Hou.se,  one  of  the  local 
sanctities  and  a  haunt  of  the  little  people. 
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Here,  two  days  after  Mar^^arct  had  accepted  David 
}3owden,  liartley  Crocker  was  walking  with  a  gun.  His 
goal  lay  up  the  valley  and  he  hoped  to  shoot  some 
snipe;  but  circumstances  quite  altered  his  intentions. 

The  day  was  one  of  elemental  unrest  and  the  clouds 
rolled  tumultuous.  They  unrolled  great  planes  of 
shifting  gloom  and  splendour,  of  accidents  of  vaj)our 
that  concealed  and  of  light  that  illumined.  But  at 
mid-day  a  mighty  shadow  ascended  against  the  wind 
and  thunder  rumbled  along  the  edges  of  the  Moor.  The 
storm-centre  spun  about  a  mile  off",  then  it  drove  in 
chariots  of  darknes.'^  over  Sheep's  Tor. 

At  this  moment  Bartlcy  remembered  the  Pixies' 
House,  and,  hastening  sure-footed  over  the  wild  con- 
course of  stones  that  extenoed  around  it,  he  approached 
the  crevice  where  it  lay. 

A  woman  suddenly  caught  his  eye,  and  as  the 
breaking  storm  now  promised  to  be  terrific,  he  called  to 
her  and,  turning  back,  joined  her. 

It  proved  to  be  Rhoda  Bowden  on  her  way  home, 
and  she  accepted  Bartley'r  ofier  of  snclter. 

"  Something  pretty  bad's  coming,"  she  said.  "  Be 
the  Pixies'  House  large  enough  for  the  both  of  us? 
I've  got  a  bit  of  news  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear." 

"  Full  large  enough — quick — quick — down  through 
there — let  me  have  your  hand." 

But  she  accepted  mi  help  and  soon  crawled  through 
the  aperture  into  shelter.  Then  l^artiey,  taking  two 
caps  off  the  nipples  of  his  gun,  thrust  it  in  after  Rhoda 
and  followed  swiftly  to  avoid  the  onset  of  the  storm. 

They  had  acted  with  utmost  speed  and  Rhoda  was 
now  aghast  to  find  the  exceeding  propinquity  of  Mr. 
Crocker.  He  could  hardly  have  been  closer.  She  moved 
uneasily.  It  occurred  to  her  thai  he  ought  to  have  sur- 
rendered the  Pixies'  House  to  her  and  himself  found 
shelter  elsewhere.  The  idea,  however,  bad  not  struck  him. 

"  Can't  you  make  a  Utile  more  room  ?  "  she  asked, 
breathing  rather  hard. 

"I  wish  I  could,  but  it's  impossible.  I  forgot  you 
were  such  a  jolly  big  girl,"  he  answered. 
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She  set  her  teeth  and  waited  for  the  outer  darkness 
to  ighten  Ih-  thunder  roared  and  exploded  in  a 
rattle  overhead  ;  they  heard  the  hiss  and  hurtle  of  the 
ice  and  water;  whil.  at  intervals  the  entrance  of  their 
shelter  was  splashed  alon-  its  rough  edges  with  glare 
of  lightning.  *= 

"  Better^  here  than  outside,"  said  Bartley ;  but 
Khoda  began  to  doubt  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  At  last  she  asked  him  to  rret 
out  and  let  her  pass.  ° 

u  ',' S^"\,''^'"''^  ^'"''  ""  '"^''^'"  she  sa;<l,  "  I'm  bein- 
cnoked.      i  d  sooner  suffer  the  storm  than  this."  '^ 

"  You  don't  want  to  <•()  out,  surelv  • " 
"  Yes,  I  do."  ^  ■ 

The  lightning  showed  him  her  face  very  close 
tohis,  and  he  saw  her  round  cheek,  lovely  ear  and 
bright,  hard  eyes  with  a  wild  lr,ok  in  them,  like  some- 
thing caught  in  a  trap.  Th^  storm  shouted  to  the  hills 
and  cried  .savagely  against  the  granite  precipices  ■  it 
leapt  over  the  open  heaths  and  roared  into  the  coom'bes 
and  valleys.  The  waste  was  all  a  dancing  whiteness  of 
nail,  jeweli  d  ever  and  anon  by  the  lightning. 

Already  the   heart  of  conflict  had    passed    and    it 
grew  lighter  to  rearward. 

"You    must  wait    a    biL    yet.     Your    people  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  let  you  go  into  this." 

She  pushed  forward,' then  strained    back  horrified 
for  she  had  accidentally  pressed  his  face  with  her  cheek' 
Hut    Bartley    was    not    built   to   stand    that   soft    firm 
appulse  of  woman's  flesh  without  immediate  ignition 

"  I  must  have  one  if  I  swing  for  it  !  "  he  said.  Then 
he  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her. 

He  expected  an  explosion  and  found  himself  not 
disappointed.  The  thunder-st-^rm  outside  was  mild  to 
the  woman-storm  within  whm  Crccker  thrust  his  caress 
upon  this  girl.  She  started  bark  as  though  he  had 
stamped  a  red-hot  iron  upon  her  face. 

"You  loathsome,  godless  wretch  !"  she  shrieked  out 
and  her  voice  bmke  the  rocky  bounds  of  earth  and 
leapt  into  the  storm.     Thence  frantically  she  followed 
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it  and  trampled  heavily  on  the  amorous  sportsman  as 
she  did  so. 

"  I  C(juld  tear  the  skin  off  my  face  !  "  she  cried  ;  and 
her  words  came  deep  and  fierce  and  shuddcrinj^. 
"  \'ou  coward!  I'd  sooner  be  struck  by  the  lightning 
than  have  suffered  it !" 

Siic  departed,  running  like  a  frightened  child,  and 
he  crawled  out  after  her  and  rubbed  his  bruised  shins. 
Her  nailed  shoe  had  stamped  on  his  hand,  torn  it  and 
made  it  bleed;  but  his  wound  was  light  to  ht  rs.  He 
was  back  in  the  shelter  presentl)',  laughing  and  smoking 
his  pipe  while  the  weather  cleared  ;  but  she  sobbed  ancl 
pantcfl  homeward  under  the  sob  and  pant  of  the  storm. 
She  felt  unclean  ;  every  instinct  of  her  nature  rebelled 
against  this  touch  cjf  male  lips.  She  magnified  the 
caress  into  a  mriuntain  of  offence  ;  she  held  up  her 
cheek  that  the  rain  which  followed  the  hail  might  wash 
it  and  purge  it  from  this  man's  hateful  blandishment. 
Passion  got  hold  of  her  violated  soul,  and  she  would 
gladly  have  called  down  fire  from  the  cloud  upon 
Crocker. 

He,  meantime,  waited  a  while,  and  wondered  what 
thing  it  was  she  had  meant  to  tell  him.  As  yet  none 
at  Shcepstor  knew  of  Margaret's  engagement,  the  great 
subject  in  Rhoda's  mind  ;  but  though  he  did  not  learn 
it  from  her,  chance  and  his  own  act  put  the  information 
into  Hartley's  hand  within  that  hour  This  reverse 
with  David's  sister  altered  his  intentions  and  turned 
him  towards  another  woman.  He  suddenly  longed  for 
a  sight  of  Margaret,  and,  abaiuionin  ;  the  thought  of 
snipe,  decided  to  go  to  Coombcshead  and  see  her 
instantly.  A  still  lar-ir  resolve  lurkcfi  behind.  Now 
bright  we.ithcr-glcam.  of  blue  and  silver  opened  their 
e_\  ^  to  windward;  the  storm  had  gathered  up  its 
skirts  of  rack  and  flame  into  the  central  moor;  a  thou- 
sand gurgling  rivulets  Icipt  over  the  grass;  the  hail 
melted ;  the  ponies  turned  head  t"  wind  again  and 
went  on  grazing,  while  their  wet  sides  steamed  in  a 
weak  tremor  of  sunlight. 

Hartley    stepped    forth,    shouldered    his   gun   and 
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whistled  to  h.s  dorr,  ,vhich  had  taken  rcfii-e  near  at 
hand  and  gone  to  sleep  in  a  hole.  Then  "^he  started 
over  the  Moor  to  his  destination  and  his  great  deed 

Margaret  was  at  home  and  came  out  lo  sec  him 
His  greetnig  amazed  her,  for  it  differed  by  much  from 
what  she  expected.  The  girl  doubted  not  that  her 
trieiid  had  iicard  the  news  and  had  come  to  offer  his 
congratulations  ;  but  he  had  not  heard  it,  and  he  came 
to  otter  hunself. 

Mr.  Crocker  had  toyed  with  this  achievement  for  six 
weeks;  and  nosv  the  storm,  and  Khoda,  and  certain 
uneas>ncs.s  begot  of  Rhoda,  and  a  general  vague  desire 
.or  somethmg  femmine  as  different  as  possible  from 
Khoda,  together  with  other  emotions  and  sensations  too 
numerous  to  define,  all  affirmed  liis  resolve 

He   wasted  no  time,  for  he  was  full  of  desire  for 
Madge  and  honestly  believed  that  she  cared  for  him 
And  in   answer  to  his  abrupt  but  impassioned  plea,  she 
assured    h,m    that  she    did  care  for  him  and  that  his 
welfare  was  no  small  thing  to  her. 

"  We've  known  each  other  ever  since  we  was  dinky 
boy  and  g,rl  to  infant  school  together;  and  I,  with  mv 
managing  ways,  would  oft  blow  your  li'l  nubbv  nose 
when  It  wanted  it,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  .s^iinin- 
eyes  and  in  a  mood  emotional.  "]5ut  with  my  David 
-yes,  my  David  he  is-well,  'twas  love,  dear  i5artley 
and  we  m  tokened.  And  Em  glad  'twas  left  for  me  to 
tell  you,  hough  t.s  terrible  strange  it  should  fall  out  at 
such  a  minute  as  this." 

He  stared  and  stammered  and  wished  her  joy  He 
wa.s  disappointed,  bi:t  not  by  any  means  crushed  to  th^ 
earth.  It  only  occurred  to  him  that  no  other  woman's 
l.ps  would  that  day  destroy  the  flavour  of  Rhoda 
Ijowden  s. 

"Then  what  becomes  of  me?"  he  said;  but  not  as 
though  there  were  no  answer  to  the  question 

"  You'll  get  a  better  far,"  she  replied. 

"But  you— you  to  go  into  that  =;ilcnt  family- all  so 
stern    and    proper.     Think    twice    afore    'tis    too    late 
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"  I  love  them  all,"  she  answered.  "  But  silent  they 
surely  are,  1  took  my  dinner  alonij  with  thcni  yester- 
day and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dorcas  and  me,  they'd 
have  gone  without  a  word  apokcn  from  ^racc  afore 
meat  to  thanksgivin<T  aftci.  " 

"  Dorcas  is  cheerful  enough." 

"  I  like  her — best  a  jr  David,"  said  Madgf,  a  little 
ncrv(-usly,  as  though  slie  talked  treason. 

Then  Mr.  Crocker  told  of  tlv  storm  and  his  ccmi- 
panion  in  the  Pixies'  House. 

"Like  a  damned  fool,  just  liecause  her  cheek 
happened  to  touch  mine,  I  kissed  her." 

"Bartley :" 

"  Well  you  may  stare.  Lord  knows  what  come  over 
me  to  do  it ;  but  I  got  hell  for  my  fun,  and  so  like 
as  not  your  David  will  have  a  bit  more  to  say  later  on. 
Him  and  Rhoda  are  the  wide  world  to  each  other.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  ?  " 

A""  .rgaret's  face  clouded,  but  she  was  loyal. 

"  Rhoda's  a  splendid  woman,  Hartley.' 

"  She  is.  Now  that  you  v.on't  take  me,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  a  dash  at  her.  But  'tv.'ill  be  a  long  year 
afore  she  forgives  this  day's  work." 

He  left  Margaret  soon  afterwar  and  his  depression 
of  spirit  steadily  gained  upon  him  .iS  he  returned  home. 
At  '  The  Corner  House  '  he  stopped  and  drank  awhile  ; 
then  he  got  b;ick  to  his  mother  and  took  a  gloomy 
pleasure  in  shocking  her  pride  with  his  news. 

Nanny  Crocker  was  sewing  at  the  kitchen  table 
when  he  returned,  and  his  Aunt  Susan  brought  a 
belated  meal  to  him  hot  from  the  oven. 

He  looked  at  the  food  and  then  spoke. 

"  Can't  eat,"  he  said.  "  I've  had  a  full  meal  to-day 
a  ready. 

"  \Vas  you  in  the  storm  ?"  asked  Susan.  "In  the 
midst  of  all  that  awful  lightning,  with  thunder-planets 
falling  and  a  noise  in  the  elements  like  the  trump  of 
Do"m. — If  the  cat  haven't  chatted  in  the  pigs'  hcuse  ! 
Her  always  brings  six,  so  no  doubt  that's  the  nuniber." 

"  I've-just  come  from  asking  Margaret  Stanbury  to 
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many  nic' 'said  Bartlcy,  showiiiK^  no  interest  in  tlic 
kittens,  'lliats  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I've  had  a 
lull  meal. 

''At  last!"  cried  Nanny  Crocker.  "Well,  well, 
well-and  what  a  day  to  choose,  my  dear!  God  bless 
you  both,  I  m  sure.  She's  a  lucky  t^irl  and  we  must  set 
to  work  now  to  teach  her  more  than  she's  been  able  to 
learn  at  home.     Rise  i;p  and  kiss  me,  my  son  " 

Hartley  obeyed  with  a  sort  of  sardonic  smile  under 
his  skin.     His  mother  kissed  him  ferv.  ,,tly  and  sighed. 
^  ou  didn  t  ask  twice,  I  lay,"  said  Susan. 
No,    he  answered,  "  I  didn't." 
"'Tis  a  terrible  pity  her  mother's  such  a  chuckle- 
headed,  timid  creature,"  declared  Nanny.     "  Not  a  w<  rrl 
a-ainst  her  after  to-day,  of  course.     But   I'm  sorry  she 
iSr""  ^  ^"^  '  '"^^"''''*'  •'^"^  ^°"'t  believe  a  little 

"When    is   it   to    be,  Hartley   ?"   aske.l    his    aunt. 
You  re  not  the  sort  to  wait  long,  I  reckon." 

■'  It  isn't  to  be,"  he  answered.  "  You  two  silly  old 
souls  run  on  so,  and  can't  imagine  any  woman  tufninrr 
up  her  nose  at  me.  Hut  unfortunately  other  ;  eople 
haven  t  such  a  good  opinion." 

"Won't  have  you!"  gasped  his  parent.  "A 
Stanbury  won  t  take  a  Crocker  I  " 

_      "/^[adge  Stanbury  won't  take  this  Crocker—  \vh;ch 
JS  all  that  matters." 

"The  chit!  "said  Nanny. 

"  The  ninnyhammer !  "  cried  Aunt  Susan. 

"The  .sensible  girl,"  answered  Hartley.  "  <hr'^ 
found  somebody  better~a  man  as  stands  to  work  mhI 

u      i^Tn        ^    ^"^^    ^^''"'^"    °f  husband    than    oer    I 
should. 

"  How  you  can  sit  there  and  talk  in  that  mean  spirit 
passes  me!  an^urred  his  mother.  "  Have  a  greater 
respect  for  yourself,  and  let  that  girl  see  to  he^lyin-r 
day  what  a  fool  she's  b^  vn."  '     '' 

her?"?L  '^  V  J  '"^'  ^'^  >'''"  sot  that  much  out  of 
ner?     asked  Hartley  s  aunt. 

"  It's  David  Bowden  from  Ditsworthy,  and  they've 
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been  tokened  two  days,  so,  you  sec,  I  was  a  bit  behind 
the  fair." 

"  Nobody  would  blame  her  for  chanrrinpr  her  mind 
yet— now  you've  offered  yourself,"  declared  Susan. 

"  She's  no  wish  to  change.  She  likes  me  very  well 
as  a  friend — always  have  since  she  used  to  blow  my 
nose  for  me  in  infant  school— but  she  likes  him  a  loii" 
sight  better— well  enough  to  wed."  '^ 

"  She'll  change  yet— mark  me,"  foretold  his  aunt. 

"  My  son  have  got  his  self-respect,  I  believe,  Susan, 
and,  change  or  not  change,  he'll  never  give  her  another 
chance,  I  should  hope.  'Tis  done,  and  to  her  dyiiu,' 
day  she'll  rue  it— as  she  well  deserves.  To  put  that 
rough  rabbit-catcher  afore— however,  I  thank  God  she 
did  — I  thank  God  she  did;  and  I  shall  thank  llim  in 
jjerson  on  my  knees  this  night.  Never,  never  was  such 
an  empty  giglet  wench  heard  of.  A  merciful  escape 
without  a  doubt;  for  a  fool  only  breeds  fools." 

"  I  may  be  her  brother-in-law  if  I  can't  be  her 
husband,"  said  liartley  ;  and  then  he  departed  and  left 
the  indignant  and  wounded  old  women  to  wonder  what 
he  might  mean. 
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THE    DOGS   OF    WAR 

Tlir:  renowned  Mr.  Fogo,  with  the  modesty  of  ..  man 
really  t^reiit,  arrived  at  Sliccpstor  in  a  butcher's  trap 
from  I'lymoiith.  lie  brought  a  box  of  humble  dimen- 
sions, studdeti  with  brass  nails;  while  for  the  rest,  a 
very  lar;^'e  umbrella,  two  walking-slick?  and  a  cape  ol 
London  pattern  C()m[j!eted  his  outfit. 

Reuben    Shiilabeer    walked    as    far    as    Sheepstor 
Bridge,  and  the  two  notable  nu  i  met  there  and  shook 
hands  before  numerous  admiring  spci  tators.     Then  the 
sporting    butcher,   who   had    dri\en     I\Ir.    Fogo    from 
Plymouth,  proceeded   to   Reuben's   familiar  inn,  while 
'  Fro.-,ty-face '   and    the   'Dumpling'    made    triumphal 
entry  into  the  village  together.     The  cont:  ist  between 
them  could  scarcely  have  been  more  abrupt.    Shiilabeer 
ambled  with  immense  strides  and  heaving  shoulders, 
like  a  bear  on  its  hind  legs,  and  his  great,  gentle  face, 
set  in   its   tawny  fringe  of  hair,  smiled  out  upon  tiie 
world  with  unusual  animation  as  he  shortened  his  gait, 
crooked  his  knees  sonitwhat  and  gave  his  arm  to  his 
friend.     The  notable  Fogo  was  a  good  foot  shorter  than 
Reuben— a  thin,  bri^-,  clean-shaved  man  with  eyes  like 
a    hawk,  under   very   heavy   brows,   now   quite    white. 
His  nose  was  sharp  and  thin  ;  his  mouth,  a  slit ;  his  hair 
was   still   thick   and  white   as  snow.     Fogo  numbered 
seventy  years,  yet  1-ore  himself  as  straight  and  brisk  as 
a  youth.     He  was  agile,  thin  and  wiry  :   but  a  certain 
asperity  of  countenance,  which  had  w'-     him  his  nick- 
name in    the   past,  was  now   smooth,  u    away    by  the 
modelling  of  time,  and  I\lr.  Fogo's  face,  though  keen, 
might  be   calKd    ami.ible;    though   exccec'ingly   wide- 
awake, revealed  no  acerbity  of  cxpres.sion.     His  glance 
took  in  the  situation  suiltl\-. 
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"  Crikey  !  "  he  said.  "  And  you  live  here  amoiit:  all 
these  trees  and  in(junt.iins  and  lucks!  But  I  darc^^ay, 
now,  there's  pretty  fishin;^'  in  this  river." 
^  "Trout— nou-^ht  el.-,e.  An  ;  'tisn't  the  .season  for 
em.  But  a  fisherman  still,  I  .<ee— eh?  What  a  man! 
Not  a  day  older,  I  wan  ant.  And  how  did  they  serve 
you  at  I'lymouth?" 

'I've  no  fault  to  find  with  Plymouth,"  said  Mr. 
F050.  "They  done  nie  a  treat  there,  and  we  had  a 
pretty  sporting  house  and  a  nice  set-to  in  the  new  way 
with  the  mufflers.  I  goi  my  boy  through,  but  he'd 
have  lost  if  I  hadn't  b'  en  there.  And  now  let  me  cast 
my  eye  over  you,  'Dumpling.'  The  same  man;  but 
gone  in  the  hams,  I  .see.  You  big  'uns — 'tis  always 
that  way.  Your  frames  can't  carry  the  load  of  fat. 
And  so  your  lady  has  passed  away  to  a  better  land 
But  tliat'.s  old  history." 

"No.  it  isn':,  Fogo,"  declared  Mr.  Shillabcer,  his 
aiumation  [perishing.  "  'Twill  never  be  old  history  so 
long  as  I  b  ie  in  the  vale;  and  I  hope  you'll  have  a 
'A  )od  tell  ai,.;ut  her  m  ny  a  time  afore  you  leave  me. 
But  not  to-day.  We'll  talk  about  her  in  private— you 
and  me— over  a  drop  of  something  speciai." 

"Tw..  .  the  weather  killed  her,  I  doubt,"  hazarded 
Mr.  Fogo.  '  Vou  couldn't  expect  a  London  woman  to 
stand  so  much  fresh  air  as  you've  got  down  here. 
Why— Good  Lord  !— you  breathe  nought  with  a  .-.mell 
to  it  from  year  to  year!  There's  not  a  homely  whiff  of 
liquor  or  fried  fish  strikes  the  nose— not  so  mu'ch  as  the 
pleasant  odour  of  brewing,  or  them  smells  that  touch 
the  beak  Covent  Garden  way.  Nought  for  miles 
and  miles— unless  it's  pigs;  and  that  I  don't  like,  and 
never  shall." 

"Our  a  ;  will  make  you  terrible  hungry,  however," 
pron.ised  Mr.  Shillabeer  ;  "and  by  the  same  token  we'd 
better  et  on  our  way,  for  there's  a  goose  with  apple 
sauce  and  some  pretty  stuffing  to  welcome  you." 

That  evening  a  very  large  gat'nering  assembled  in 
the  public  bar  of 'The  Corner  House,'  and  the  men  of 
standing  were  introduced  each   in   turn  to  Mr.  F^ogo. 
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lie  liad  clian;.;ed  liis  attire  and  produced  from  the  box 
o(  in.uiy  nails  a  rusty  brouii  coat,  a  shirt  with  a  frill 
and  black  kncc-brccchc-;.  Thus  attired,  he  su;.;;4csted 
some  pcttifo^yinj^  attorney  from  the  bc^innin^'  of  tlie 
century.  lie  sat  by  the  fire,  smoked  a  clay  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  utiriost  affability.  He  was,  in 
fact,  no  greater  than  common  men  while  ordinary 
subjects  wore  under  discussion.  Only  when  the  Prize 
Kiii;^  be^^^an  to  be  talkcil  about,  did  the  aquih'ne  and 
hist(}ric  l'"ii;jo  s^^ar  to  his  trii(>  altitude^  and  silence  all 
li.ilini  T,  bciore  the  torrent  <>f  his  discourse. 

The  vi^it'  )r  drank  ^in  and  nut  much  of  that.  He  was 
somewhat  silent  at  first  until  Reuben  explained  his 
mail)'-  ,ided  greatness  ;  then,  when  the  company  a  little 
realised  the  man  they  had  among  them,  he  began  to 
talk. 

"  T'.ie  l""ancy  always  felt  you  was  unlike  the  rest," 
said  Shillabcer.  "  l-Lven  the  papers  took  you  serious. 
There  was  [^ugs  and  there  was  mugs;  there  were  good 
s[)ortsmen  and  bad  ones,  and  there  were  plenty  of  all 
sorts  else,  but  never  more  than  one  '  I*"rosty-face."' 

Mr.  Fogo  nodded. 

"  I  can't  deny  it,"  he  said.  "  'Twas  my  all-roundness, 
I  believe.  Fight  I  couldn't — not  being  built  on  the 
pattern  of  a  figliting  man,  though  the  heart  was  in  me; 
but  I  had  a  slice  over  my  share  of  wits,  and  I'd  forgot 
more  aliout  the  I'.R.  than  most  people  ever  knew 
before  I  was  half  a  century  old." 

"Vou  must  understand,"  said  Shillabeer  to  his 
guests,  "that  Fogo  always  had  letters  stuck  after  his 
name,  for  all  the  world  like  other  learned  men.  They 
was  complimentary  and  given  to  hin:  by  the  si)orting 
Press  of  the  kingdom." 

"Quite  true,"  said  Fogo.  "I  was  DC.G.,  which 
stood  for  Deputy  Commi.ssar)--General — the  great  Tom 
Oliver  of  course  being  C.-G.  We  had  the  handling  of 
the  stakes  a, id  ropes  of  the  P.R.  from  the  time  that 
Oliver  fought  his  last  serious  fight  in  1821,  He's  a 
fruiterer  and  greengrocer  now  in  Chelsea,  and  a  year  or 
two  older  than  me." 
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"Then  you  uas^what  was  it—  r.L.I'.R.  _  eli  ? " 
asked  tlio  '  DiimpliiifT.' 

"1  was  and  still  am,"  returned  '  I>o-.t\-face ' 
proudly.  -r.LT'.k.  that's  '  I'...  t  Laiirertol  the 
i'ri/c  Kin.,'.'  And  it  may  interest  the>c  <,r!ntlenKii  hen' 
assembled  to  know  that  ni.iriy  and  many  a  time  mj- 
l""ins  ,d)oiit  the  ^M-eat  fi-hts  was  printed  in  the  spoit- 
ni;;  papers  afore  most  of  those  present  was  born  or 
th(ju;.^iil  of" 

"  1  hope  you've  bri)jj;ht  stjmc  alon-y  uitii  >oii"  said 

l\ijid)en. 

•'(  e.tainly  I  have— a  sheal  of  cm.  I  never  travel 
without  them,"  returned  the  Londom-r.  "And  when 
I'y  K"""l  chance  1  hnd  m\'sfll  in  a  bar  full  of  sportsmen 
of  the  real  old  sort,  like  to-ni.;ht,  I  always  siy  to 
myself,  not  a  man  here  but  shall  have  a  chance  of 
buyur^  one  of  the  [.ocms  on  the  great  fiiylits,  written  b\- 
(jld  '  h'rosty-faced  l'"oi;o."' 

"And  you  never  fought  yourself,  !\Ir.  Foj;(;?"  asked 
David  Howden,  who  was  of  the  company. 

"  Xever  in  a  serious  way,"  answered  the  veteran. 
"  I  lure  wasn't  enough  of  me." 

"  I  can  mind  when  >c)u  come  very  near  a  mill 
though,"  declared  Shillabeer.  '"1  was  after  the  fi-ht 
between  Tim  Crawley  and  ]?urke,  and  the  ram  was 
conn'ng  down  cats  antl  dogs." 

Mr.   I'ogo  lifted  his  hand. 

"Let  me  tell  the  story,  '  Dumpling.'  Vc-;  'twas  in 
I.S30  at  East  Harnct,  and  'the  Deaf  IJn,'  as  Hurl,  was 
called,  had  Master  Tim's  shutters  up  in  thirty-thiee 
round.s.  Then,  afore  I'd  pulled  np  the  stakes, 'if  that 
saucy  chap,  T(;mmy  Koundluad.  tlie  trainer,  didn't 
come  on  to  me  with  a  lot  of  lu's  bunkum.     I  was  on  the 


•osmg  side  that  day  and  n,,t  in  the  best  temj.er  ;  luit  I 
let  hmi  go  a  bit  and  then  gave  him  some  straight  talk  ■ 
and  'Dmnpling'  here  will  tell  you  that  as  a  man  of 
forty  my  tongue  was  as  readv  as  my  pen.  Anyhow  I 
touched  Roundhead  on  the  raw  and  lashed  him  into 
such  a  proper  passion  that    nothing  would  do  but  to 

settle  it  there  am-J   tKon   ;.,   «i 11   „•.,.!-       't- 
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down  his  five  shillins^'s  ami  I  covered  it,  thcugli  nobody 
knew  'tvvas  tlic  last  two  half-crowns  I  had  in  my  fob  at 
the  tip'c.  lU.t  I  was  itchinc;  to  have  a  slap  at  the 
beggar,  and  into  the  Ring  I  went  and  shouted  for 
Roundhead.  Raining,  mind  you,  all  the  time — raining 
rivers,  you  might  say.  Well,  up  hops  Roundhead, 
stripped  to  the  buff  and  as  thin  as  a  dead  frog;  and 
when  the  people  saw  him  in  his  skin  and  counted  his 
ribs,  they  laughed  fit  to  wake  the  churchyard,  liut 
thin  though  Tommy  was,  I  knew  right  well  that  I  was 
thinner.  Ilowcvei',  I  cared  nothing  for  that,  and  was 
just  getting  out  of  rny  togs,  when  some  reporters  and 
other  chaps,  having  a  resuect  for  me  as  a  poet  and  a 
man  in  a  thousand,  came  between  and  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

'"What  about  my  five  bob?'  I  said.  'D —  your 
five  bob,  'Frostv,'"  they  said.  'Here's  ten.'  And  so, 
without  '  by  your  leave,'  they  thrust  me  back  into  my 
clothes  and  dragged  thi-  arm  out  of  my  'up[)cr 
I'enjamin  '  in  doing  it.  'Twas  just  the  world's  respect 
for  me  as  a  maker  of  verses,  you  might  say,  that  kept 
me  out  of  the  Ring  that  day.  So  I  soon  had  the  true 
blue  stakes  up  and  went  off  with  'em;  and  the  ropes 
and  staples  and  beetle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

A  warlike  atmosphere  seemed  to  waken  in  the 
peaceful  brr  of  'The  Corner  House.'  The  youths 
imagined  themselves  engaged  in  terrific  trials  oi 
strength;  their  elders  pictured  the  joy  of  i)la)ing 
spectators'  parts.  Mr.  I""ogo  told  story  after  story, 
;iiid  it  seemed  with  few  exceptions  that  the  heroes  of 
the  ring,  tricky  though  they  might  be  in  battle,  were 
men  of  simple  prcjbity  and  honourable  spirit.  His 
great  hero  was  '  Bendigo,'  William  Thompson  of 
Nottingham,  a  Champion  of  England. 

•'And  'Bendy's'  go-r,  strong  yet,"  said  Mr.  Fog(r 
"  After  his  last  fight  with  Paddock,  about  ten  year  ago 
now — a  bad  fight  too— '  Bendy '  won  on  a  foul;  after 
that  he  got  convertei,  as  they  say,  and  took  to  preach- 
ing.     He's  at  it  yet  and  does  pretty  well,  I  believe." 

"  '  Bendy  '  with  a  white  choker  !  What  a  wonder  !  " 
declared  Mr.  Shillabeer. 
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"Yes— lie  met  a  noble  lord  last  time  he  was  in 
London,"  continued  Mr.  Fogo.  '^And  his  lordship 
recognised  him  U  rail  his  pulpit  tognrcry.  '  Good  Gad  ! ' 
sHvs  his  lordshiix  '  'tis  "  Bendy  "  !  And  what's  your  little 
game  now,  my  b  Id  hero?'  'Not  a  little  game  at  all, 
my  lord,'  says  '  J^judigo  '—always  ready  with  a  word  he 
was.  '  I'm  fighting  Satan,  and  I'm  going  to  beat  him. 
Behold,  my  lord,  the  victory  shall  be  mine,'  he  says  in 
his  best  preachir,;.;  voice.  '  I  hope  so,  "  Bendy,"  '  answers 
his  lordship ;  '  but  pray  have  a  care  thai  you  fight 
Beelzebub  fairer  than  you  did  Ben  Caunt,  or  I  may 
change  my  side!'  Not  that  'Bendigo'  ever  fought 
unfair  ;  but  he  had  to  be  clever  with  a  giant  like  Caunt; 
and  he  had  to  go  down— else  he'd  have  stood  no 
chance  at  all  with  such  a  heavy  man." 

"  One  of  tnree  at  a  birth  '  Bendy  '  was,"  concluded  the 
'Dumpling.'  "I  never  knew  one  of  tr-'plets  to  do  any 
gootl  in  the  world  before." 

Atthis  juncture  in  the  conversation  IJartley  Crocker 
(■ntered  the  bar.  He  had  not  heard  of  the  celebritx-, 
but  soon,  despite  his  own  cares,  found  himself  as  in- 
t<>resh-d  .IS  the  others.  The  talk  of  battle  inflamed 
him  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  guests  assembled,  a 
thing  most  of  them  frankly  desired  actually  happened 
within  the  hour. 

David  scowled  into  Bartlcv's  eyes  presently,  and 
the  ycungcr,  who  was  (pn'te  willing  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  this  man  of  all  men,  walked  "across  the  bar  and 
stood  close  to  him, 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  pull  your  face 
crooked  at  sight  of  me,  David'l5owden  ?"  he  asked. 

Something  of  the  truth  between  these  two  was 
known.     Therefore  all  kcjit  silence. 

"Twas  scorn  of  you  made  me  do  it.     A  chap  who 
could  kiss  a  girl,  without  asking  if  he  might,  be  a  coward." 
"]^ah!    that's  the    matter— eh?       Ikcause  I   kissed 
>'our  sister ! " 

"Yes;  and  if  you  think  'twas  a  decent  man's  act,  it 
onl\-  shows  you're  not  decent.  Shame  on  you— low- 
minded  chap  that  jou  a.'e:" 
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"  Not  decent,  because  I  kisyjd  a  uretly  trirl  ?  D'vou 
mean  that?"  '        /  n  i 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"Did  Rhoda  tell  you?" 

''Yes,  she  did— when  I  axed  her  what  ailed  her." 

"  Well,  hear  this.  You're  a  narrow-mimlud,  c.mtincr 
fool ;  and  if  womon  understood  you  better,  you  wouldn't 
have  won  Madge  Stanbury." 

"  Don't  you  name  her,  or  I'll  knock  your  two  eves 
into  one ! " 

"  Do  it !  "  answered  Bartley ;  "  and  if  that'll  help  ve- 
to start,  so  much  the  better." 

As  he  spoke  and  with  infinite  quickness  he  raised 
his  hand  and  pulled  David's  nose.  A  second  later  they 
were  in  the  sawdust  together. 

The  huge  Shillabeer  pulled  them  apart,  like  a  man 
separates  a  pair  of  terriers.  Then  Simon  Snell,  Krnest 
Maunder  and  Timothy  Mattacott  held  Bartley  while 
single-handed,  the  'Dumpling'  restrained  young 
Howden.  Immense  excitement  marked  the  moment' 
Only  Mr.  I^ogo  puffed  his  long  clay  and  showed 
no  emotion.  A  senseless  babel  choked  the  air 
and  then  ShiUabeer's  heavy  voice  shouted  down  the 
rest  and  he  made  himself  heard. 

"  I  won't  have  it !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  ashamed  that  you 
grown-up  chaps  can  sink  to  temper  like  this  and  dis- 
grace yourselves  and  me  and  ihe  company.  Str.MKrers 
present  too  !  If  you  want  to  tight,  then  fight  in  a  decent 
and  gentlemanly  way— not  like  two  dogs  over  a  hnne  " 

"  I  do  want  to  fight,"  said  Bartley.  "  I  want  nothing 
be  tcr  in  this  world  than  to  give  that  man  the  damncde^-t 
hiding  ever  a  man  had." 

"And  I'm  the  same,"  said  Bowdc  n.  Iln  was  now 
l!"'^^^'''''?!.?,"^'"-  "^'^  ^orry  I  forgot  myself  in  your 
bar,  Mr.  Shillabeer,  but  no  man  can  say  I  hadn't  cnou^^h 

\"l''\^u  T"""-  ^'''  "°^  ^""^^  ^'S  "'^r  threaten,  nor  say 
what  I  II  do  to  hhn,  but  I'll  fight  him  for  all  he's  worth 
— to-morrow  if  he  likes." 

"Now  you're  talking  sense."  declared  the  innkeeper, 
A  fair  fight  no  man  ran  object  to,  and  if  its  known  in 
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the  proper  quarters  and  nut  in   the  wrong  ones,  there 
ouf^ht    to  be  a  h'ttle  money  moving   for  both  of  you 
I  low  do  they  stand  for  a  match,  Fo-o  ?     Come  forward' 
David,  and  let  '  Frosty-face '  have  a  look  at  you." 
"  Ln  'em  shake  hands  first,"  said  Mr.  Fogo.' 
"I'll  do  so,"  declared  Bowden,  "on  the  understand- 
nig  that  we're  to  fight  this  side  of  Christmas." 

"The  sooner  the  b-tter,"  retorted  Crocker.  Then 
they  shook  hands  and  Mr.  Togo's  glittering  eyes  in- 
spected them. 

"  Weight  as  near  as  can  be,"  he  said.  "  At  least  I 
judge  it  without  seeing  your  barrels.  This  man's  the 
younger,  I  suppose." 

lie  pointed  to  Hartley. 

"  I'm  twenty-five,"  sai'd  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  /\y ;  and  stand  six  feet—?" 

"  Five  feet  eleven  and  a  half." 

"  Weight  eleven  stone  ?  " 

"A  bit  less," 

Mr.  I'"ogo  nodded. 

"You've  got  the  reach,  t'other  chap's  got  the 
[)owdcr. 

Then  he  examined  iJavid. 
"Age?"  he  said. 
"Twrntv-right.' 
"  Height?"' 
"  h'ive  foot  nine." 
"  Weight  ?  " 

"  Eleven  two,  or  thereabout." 
"  Do  either  of  you  know  anything  of  the  art  ?  " 
"  I  don't,"  said  Hartley. 
"No  more  don't  I,"  added  I?owtlen. 
Fogo  looked  ihem  U[)  and  down  carefully. 
"I  here's  no  reason  on  the  surface  why  you  shouldn't 
fight  a  pretty  mill." 

^f    "J/'n''.'"""  "-■''"  >■""  -'^"I'  ^'^'^  '^^'.  '  I'n'sty  '?  "  asked 
Mr.  Shillabecr. 

"  Well,  if  there  was  a  few  yellow-boys  *  in  it   I  mi^rht 
go  as   far  ?.    three  weeks.     I   ought  to  sec  Tom  Khig 
*  Yellow-boys  =  Sovereigns. 
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about  somethirif^  of  the  greatest  imi)ortaiice  before 
long;  but  I  can  write  it.  If  these  chaps  will  corriL  to 
the  scratch  in  three  weeks,  I'll  stop.  \nd  they  both 
look  hrird  and  healthy  ;  and  as  neither  of  'em  know 
anything,  it  may  be  a  short  fight." 

Much  talk  followed  and,  in  the  u,.Jst,  thr  visitor 
rose,  put  down  his  pipe  and  left  the  bar. 

Then  up  spoke  Ernest  Maunder  in  the  majesty  of 
the  law. 

"I  warn  you,  souls,"  he  said,    that  1  can't   ountciiance 
this.     If  there's  to  be  fighting,  you'vi   _jot  me  n    u"n^t 
you,  and   to-morrow   I   shall  lay  iiiiOrmation  wil.i  th 
Justice  of  the  I'eace  and  get  a  w.    rant  out." 

"I  hope  you'll  mind  your  nvn  bu  ine-  ,"  said 
Crocker,  warmly.  "  The  man  who  S]  ils  sport  when 
Eowden  and  m.e  mnet.  is  like  to  get  snnilt  himsnlf" 

"You  won't  frighten  mc,"  returned  Ernest.  "Asa 
common  man  I'd  giv°  you  best  Hartley  ;  but  in  my 
blue  and  with  right  my  side,  )'ou'll  find  me  an  ugly 
customer,  I  warn  you.  Bowden  here  was  daring  me  to 
be  up  and  doing  a  bit  ago.  Well,  you'll  soon  sec  how 
'tis  if  you  try  to  plan  to  break  the  law  and  fight  a  prize 
fight  in  this  parish  !  I  know  my  business,  and  that 
you'll  find." 

"And  I'm  with  you,"  declared  Mr.  Moses.  "Have 
no  fear.  Maunder.  The  Church  and  the  State  arc  both 
c'  your  side,  and  let  vicar  but  get  wind  of  this  and 
he'll—" 

"You  keep  out  of  it,  Moses,"  s,.i(i  Mr.  Shill.iljecr, 
warmly.  "  We  be  very  good  friends  and  long  may  we 
remain  so  ;  but  stick  to  your  last,  shoemaker,  and  if 
these  full-grown  men  be  pleased  to  settle  their  difTer- 
ence  in  the  fine  old  way,  'tis  >-ery  churlish  in  you  to 
oppose  it." 

"Well  said,  'Dumpling,'''  shouted  a  young,  odd- 
looking,  hairy  man  with  the  uneuphonious  name  of 
Screech;  "if  Moses  here  don't  like  fair  play  and 
nature's  weapons,  let  him  keep  out  of  it  ;  but  if  he  tries 
to  interfere,  never  a  boot  do  he  make  for  me  again." 

"Nor  yet  for  me,"  cried  Bowden.     "You'll  do  well 
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to  l;o  bcick  on  tliat,  Mr.  Moses,  and  keep  away  from  t'^c 
subject." 

"  N'oryot  for  ipl',"  echoed  Timn'hy  Mattacntt.  firin'y. 
"  I'm  .Maundc.-'s  friend,  as  you  all  know,  and  hope  to 
remain  so.  15ut  if  there's  to  be  the  L,dad  chance  of  a 
pro[)cr  prize  fi.:^ht  in  this  ncii^hbon.rhood,  I'm  for  it  heart 
and  souL" 

Mr.  P'ocjo  had  returned  and  lieard  some  of  tliis 
conversation. 

"If  the  gentleman's  a  Jew,"  he  said,  "he  ou_;;ht  to 
take  kindly  to  the  sport.  Some  of  the  best  boys  as 
ever  threw  a  beaver  into  the  Rini^  were  Israeliles — only 
to  name  Mendoza  and  Dutch  Sam  and  Ikarncy  Aaron, 
'the  Star  of  the  East.'" 

"  I'm  not  a  Jew,"  said  Mr.  Moses,  "thou.qh  I  don't 
blame  you  for  thinking;  so." 
i>oL  wiLu  tuctt  ndwiL  r 

"  Not  at  all.     My  people  arc  Devon  all  throu<;h." 

"  Well,"  said  Fogo,  "  my  humble  cn-.toin  is  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  We  Cockney  blokes  learn 
that  quite  as  (piick  as  you  Johnny  Raws  from  tlie 
plr)ii':;h-tail ;  and  as  there's  a  fiidit  in  the  air,  I'll  be  so 
bold  as  to  sell  a  few  of  my  verses  to  them  brave  blades 
that  would  like  to  S'-e  what  fighting  was  once." 

On  h's  arm  he  carried  fifty  broadsheets,  and  now  the 
old  sportsman  began  to  distribute  them. 

"  Twopence  each,  gentlemen—  all  true  and  particklcr 
with  the  names  of  the  I^'ancy  presr-^t :  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Gully,  Tom  Cribb,  Jem  Burn,  Tom  Spring,  and  al!  the 
old  originals.  The  poems  go  from  the  first  fight  that  I 
ever  s,iw  between  Ileti,  IVa.ce,  'the  Game  Chicken,' 
and  that  poor,  old,  one-eyed  lion,  Jem  l^elcher,  in  1805  ; 
to  the  great  mill  between  Mr.  Savers  and  Mr.  llecnan  a 
year  ago,  when  our  man  fought  the  Yankee  with  one 
hand  and  jolly  near  beat  him  at  that.  All  out  of  my 
own  head,  gentlemen,  and  only  twopence  each  !  " 

Mr.  Fogo  distributed  his  warlike  verses  in  ever)' 
direction  ;  then  when  i.ot  "*  po(  m  remained,  he  began 
to  collect  them  again.  Ikit  the  company  proved  in 
very  vein   for   these  lays  of  blood.     l?oth   the   future 
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ccjmbcitaiits  in.idc  several  purchases;  Mr.  Sncll  also 
[)atronisccl  the  poet,  wliile  Mattacott  Screech,  a.ul  even 
Mr.  Maunder  hinisrjf,  became  pc.ss(  .s.>,cd  of  '  J'Vosty- 
facc's'  sanguine  chronicles. 

It  bcini,'  now  closini:  time,  the  .storm-laden  air  was 
cleared;  the  noisy  company,  with  laii'^diter  and  repeti- 
tion 01  racy  cuiijlet.s  from  .Mr.  Fo.^o's  muM-.  retired  and 
at  last  the  two  old  friends  were  left  alone.  Shilla'beer 
shut  u|)  his  bar  and  locived  the  house  ;  '  I'Vost\-  '  counted 
the  contents  of  his  pocket  and  gathered  up 'the  poems 
still  unsold. 

•'  I  ou:_;ht  to  share  the  b(;ot)-  with  you,  '  Dumplin'^  '" 
he  said,  but  his  ho..t  scorned  the  thou-;ht.  '"" 

"11  [)o  you'll  be  sold  out  lonj^^  afore  you  j;o,"  he 
reium.  d.  "  .And  as  to  shariiv.^r,  that's  noiiscnvr.  '^You're 
a  ^^nat  man,  ami  if  you  be  -oini.j  to  stop  alon-  of  mc 
fortnr.e  weeks,  you'll  brin.;  a  lot  of  custcMu,  for  the 
people  will  come  from  far  and  near  to  see  y.ni.'' 

"Of  course  if  you  put  it  that  way,  I  s.iy'no  moie,  be- 
cause j'ou  know  best,"  declared  Fo^o. 

Presently  they  s.u  t.^^^cther  over  a  f^nal  pipe 

•'Now  talk  of  the  vvife,"  sai'^'  Reuben. 

Mr.  Foncj  oi)cycd,  cast  his  acute  cotintenanc  e  into  a 
mould  of  melancholy,  appeared  to  draw  a  him  <.vr,  his 
piercm-j  eyes,  ceased  joyously  to  rattle  the  monr^  ,„  »,is 
breeches  pocket,  and  shook  his  head  sadl>  o'nce  or 
twice,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  theme. 

"  Tl""^'  l^'SS^'^t  and  the  best  woman  I  ever  saw  (  r  ever 
hope  to  see,"  he  began.  "  I  picture  her  now— as  a  young 
gay  creature  in  her  father's  shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
Dials.  R  d.bit--  and  caveys  and  birds  he  sold,  and  him  a 
sportsman  to  th<  iiiarrow.  Tln'rteen  stone  in  her  maiden 
days,  they  UM-d  to  say,  aiui  very  nearly  six  feet  hi"h— the 
wonder  and  the  joy  of  the  male  sex.  And  'twas^'left  for 
you  to  win  that  r.ire  female.  And  y.,u  did;  and  you 
was  the  envied  of  London,  '  Dumpling '—the  envied  of 
London." 

Mr.  .^nillabcer  nodued,  sighed  heavily,  and  licked  his 
lips  at  these  picturesque  words. 

"  It  brings  her  back-^so  large  as  life  to  hear  you  tell 
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about  licr.     'Twas  tlic  uci-ht  she  mit  f>ii  alter  niania^'C 
that  kil.ed  her,  '  l-Vosty,'  "  he  said.     "  You  must  sec  her 


rave  in  tlie  buryiii.;-;;ruiiiici." 


"  Ami  take  my  iiat  off  to  it-so  1  will." 
" 'ihere's    room    for  me  beside   her  come  my  turn 
•"o'/o." 


"  Quite    rij^rht-  f)erfectly 


ri^'ht. 


\r 


ou  couldn't  wait 


for  the  trump  of  Doom  beside  a  better  woman." 

Reuben  next  c^avc  all  details  of  his  wife's  last  ill- 
ness, and  the  subject  occupied  him  until  midnight 
when  conversation  drit'ted  from  Mrs.  Shiilabccr  to  other 
matters.  They  talked  until  the  peat  fire  sank  to  a  red 
eye  and  the  air  ^[rew  cold.  Then  conversation  waned 
and  both  heroes  bcr;an  to  p;row  sleepy. 

Mr.  Shill.ibeer  rose  first  and  C(;ncludcd  the  wide 
survey. 

"  Ah,  '  Frosty,'  the  days  we've  seen  ! "  he  said. 

"  I'm  with  yf)'.!,"  ati'^wered  the  poet,  also  risin^ 
"Tis  all  summed  up  in  that  word  and  couldn't  be  put 
better,—'  The  days  we've  seen  ! '" 
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Tliosi:  from  whom  it  was  most  desired  to  keep  al! 
informntton  of  tb.'j  comiiy  fi'^ht  were  the  '"rs*-  t 
hear  of  it.  Mr.  Moses  told  Mr  Merlcrtlie'vic'arraiid 
Mr.  MltIc  resented  the  news  bitterl>-.  He  decided, 
iinlccd,  that  such  a  proceedin;^  would  disi^race  the 
parish. 

"  We  ml^ht  as  well  revive  the  horrors  of  our  buH- 
rm<T,"  he  said.     "  It  cannot  and  must  not  be." 

The  ^ood   man  referred  to  a  considirahle  tract  of 

t,'round  beneath  the  snulhcni  wall  .jf  the  rhurchyard 

a    rej^ion    known  as  ttie  'bull-rinc,;'    and    aullKutically 
connected  with  ob.,()Ietc  sjjorts. 

Ernest  Maunder  was  most  unfortunate  in  the  a!l>' 
that  ho  had  expected  to  win.  Sir  Guy  Flamank,  the 
!>)'  of  the  manor,  iliou':;h  enrolled  on  tlic  ('o:;-,- 
mi-.,ion  ot  the  Peace,  was  beture  all  else  a  sportsman, 
a.  he  declared  at  every  opportunity.  Somehow  this 
cjentleman,  by  means  mysteriou.'^ly  hidden,  became 
aware  of  the  little  matter  in  ha-d  on  the  very  mornincj 
alter  the  arrau'remcnt,  anri  thDUi^h  ICrnest  called  at  the 
Alaiior  J  louse,  he  f)U!Kl  the  Justice  unable  to  ;:ce  him. 
Ihrice  he  was  thus  cvat'ed,  and  /hen  once  he  met  Sir 
Guy  on  horseback,  Mr.  Maunder  coidd  not  fail  to  mark 
how  the  kni-ht  retreated  before  him  with  obvious  and 
paltry  evasion.  That  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  could 
thus  i!?,.iorc  his  responsibilities,  caused  both  Mr. 
Maunder  and  Mr.  Mo.-.es  much  indignant  unca-^iness. 

At  breakfast  on  the  day  after  his  undertakinc% 
David  P,o\vden  announced  the  thit-;  he  intended  to 
do:  and  while  his  mother  wept  s>,nie  natural  tears, 
nobody  else  showed  any  sorrowful  emotion.  Indeed 
Elias  was  ."o-inily  J^lad. 
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"  W(  !I  (I'Mv  thou  I  "  he  said.  "  I've  loiv.^  wanted  for 
S'imc  son  ol  mine  to  show  nic  a  bit  i,'f  valour  above 
common,  ami  now  'tis  left  for  the  cUiest  to  do  it.  ^'ou'^ 
trounce  him  to  tlie  truth  of  music,  f(jr  there's  a  touidicr 
lieart  in  yon  than  that  man,  anil  you've  lived  a  tou;^lier 
life." 

"  VVhat'll  Madge  say  ?"  asked  Dr)rcas. 

"She  needn't  know  about  it,"  declared  David. 
'We're  to  fi;4ht  in  about  three  weeks,  ard  the  day's 
to  be  kept  a  secret  as  long  as  possible." 

"  What  d'yon  want  to  fight  for?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  It's  natural.  We  can't  be  friends  no  more  till 
we've  had  it  out.  You  see,  he  was  after  my  Madge, 
and  I  bested  him,  and — besides — I  had  another  crow 
to  pluck  with  the  man." 

A  martial  spirit  awoke  at  the  Warren  House  ai'd 
Mr.  liowdrn  frankly  revelled  in  this  business,  the  more 
so  'jecause  he  believed  that  his  son  must  win  easily. 
The  twins  took  to  sparring  from  that  hour,  and 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  fought  their  battles  over 
again.  Elias  sent  to  I'lymoutli  for  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves,  and  Joshua,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  albeit 
not  fond  of  hard  knocks,  stood  up  to  David  for  half  an 
h'nir  each  day.  It  was  arranged  that  young  Bowden 
should  train  at  home  for  a  fortnight  and  then  go  to 
I'lymouth  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional at  that  town  for  some  final  polish. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  a  private  talk  of  special 
significance  soon  after  the  making  of  the  match. 

David  met  Rhoda  returning  from  Shcepstor,  and 
h'T  face  was  grave. 

"  I've  just  heard  more  about  that  business  than  you 
told  us,  David,"  she  siid.  "  'Tis  as  much  for  what  he 
done  to  me  as  anything,  that  you  be  going  to  fight 
him." 

"  Mo  matter  the  reason.  A  licking  will  do  him 
good— if  I  can  give  him  one." 

''  Look  here,"  she  said— impulsively  for  her — "  I 
must  be  in  this  fight.  You're  e\erything  to  mc,  David 
—everything.     I   can't   keep  away  and    I   won't  keep 
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aw.iy.     \nu  know  the  sort  of  pluck    I've  '"-t      \\\1|    I 
must  bciii  that  Riii-  -mc  and  father—" 

iJ.lvid    LMspifl. 

"Woiihi  you?" 

"I  tell  you    1    must.     Snrncthin.-  calls  cut  to  inr  to 
do  It.     V(,u  can't  fldit  witln.ut   inc  thoie,  .m  '  I   don't 
hclicvi:  you   can   win  witlunit   me.      I    swear  I    tei  '  i;  ^o 
Wouldn't  you  rather  h   venic  in  your  corner  than  any 
mail  if  ..  comes  to  that  r  " 

"Ves,"  ho   arimitted,  "I   would;   but  >uu   can't  do 
wlial  s  <;ot  to  do." 

."^/■'^"  ''"  '^'''"  ''''-'  ''CPI'^'''.  "I  talked  to  Mr. 
hhdlabecr  to-day,  when  I'd  made  U[)  my  mirul  ,ind  I 
a.xed  him  what  the  bottlcdiolder  have  to  do  ;  and  he 
told  mc       I  can  do  it  all      every  hit  of  it." 

"Von  shall  then!"  said  David. 

She  Hushed  with  pleasure. 

"  You  won't  re.c^ret  it.  I  may  help  you  to  win  a  hit 
A  woman  that  can  keep  her  head,  like  I  can  is  useful 
anywhere." 

"Twill    be   you    and  faithcr— and    I   suppose  that 
Crocker  udl   have  the  '  Dumplin- '  and  this  (lueer  old 
whitc-headcd  I^ondon  man  on  his  side." 

_  "  I'm  !4ay  and  proud  as  you  can  trust  mc  in  such  a 
thuif,', '  she  said,  her  breast  heavin<f. 

"Vcs— and  now  I  think  on  it— you  and  me  beinri 
what  wc  are  each  to  t'other  — I  :c'///  have  it  so  I 
couldn't  fl-ht  all  I  know  if  you  wasn't  there,  Rhoda 
Hut  I  warn  you,  'tis  ur;ly  work.  You  mustn't  mind" 
secin;^r  „iy  ii^.^^  k„ockcd  into  a  lump  of  black  and  blue 
riesh. 

_     "That's  nou-ht  so  lon^'  as  you  win.     Twill  come 
rij^ht  ac^ain. 

"But  I  may  not  win.  You  never  know  how  the 
luck  will  fall." 

"You  must  win,"  she  answered.  "Tisn't  in  nature 
that  such  an  evil  man  as  him  can  beat  you." 

"  I  shan't  stop  so  long  as  I  can  sec,  or  so  lon^r  as  I 
can  stand,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  shall  win  iuys<iU  but 
it  don't  do  to  brag." 
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Then  Rlunla  told  him  somcthiiur  that  disturbed  him 

not  a  little. 

'  Mar{.%urt  Stanbuiy  knows  about  it,"  she  s.ii.l,     "  I 

met  Mr.  Siiell,  and  he  was  lull  of  it,  and  ux-  had  a  tell. 

1  hen  he  told  me  that  Timothy  Mattacct  was  out  l),,wn 

lor  way,  and  met  ]\lad.;e.  and  went  anci   told   hei.     So 

you  II  have  to  cab     her  ibnvn  somehow." 

"  Hetter  you  do,"  he  answered.  •'  "lis  a  woman's  job. 
Get  over  t  liisafternoon,  like  a  ;:ood  ^nrl,  and  ju^t  make 
h-;lit  o!  it.  Ti-11  her  I'm  coming'  across  o'  Sunday  but 
can't  sooner." 

Rhoda  obeyed  and  later  in  the  dny  saw  Mad^'e. 
David's  sweetheart  was  tearhil  ami  mnch  perturbed.  *' 

'"Tis  all  my  fault,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Rhoda,  can't 
nothm-  be  done  to  stop  it?  Such  terrible  stron--  men 
-they'll  kill  each  other." 

"No,  they  wo  I't  ;  and  'tisn't  all  your  fault,"  answered 
the  other.  "  It  had  to  come  off  afore  they  coidd  be 
friends  aj;ain.  'Tis  i  ,  be  a  fair,  stand-up  fi^dit :  and  the 
best  man  uill  win;  and  that's  our  J)avid.  Don't  take 
on  and  make  a  fuss  afore  him,  if  you  want  t<i  keep 
friends  with  him.  David's  like  faith,  r.  all  for  valour. 
I  le'll  be  vexed  if  ymi  cry  ab.uit  it.  Time  enou-h  for  us 
to  cry  if  he's  worsted.      But  he  won't  be." 

•'  Tis  hard  for  me,  because  I  know  'em  both  so  well  " 
said  .Martha ret. 

"And  'tis  easy  for  me,  because  I   know  'cm  both  so 
well,"   answered    Rhoda.     "No   man    ever    wanted    his 
beastly  nature  cooled  down  with  a  fjood  hidiu"   mor  • 
than  what  Hartley  Crocker  does.     And,  be  it  as  'twill 
twas  Crocker  that  made  the  fvdit,  not  David." 

II  I  shall  go  mad  when  the  day  comes,"  said  Marcraret. 
_  "  No,  you  won't,  because  you  won't  know  the  day. 
I  IS  to  be  kept  a  dark  secret.     And   I'm  s^oxw^  in  the 
Rm  :  to  look  after  my  brother." 

"  Rhoda ! " 

"  I  am,  thoucrh.     lie  wants  it.     He  will  have  it  so." 

"  ]ie  you  made  of  iron  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  David's  good  is  the  matter.  He  wants 
me  there -and  there  I  shall  be." 
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"  The  men  will  hoot  you — 'tis  an  mnvomanly  tiling." 

"])'\ou  think  I  care  for  that,  so  long  as  I  know  it 
i.n't?"' 

"  If  any  woman's  to  be  there,  'tis  his  future  wife.  I 
should  tliink,"  said  ^^idige;  but  Rhoda  laughed. 

"You:  You'd  fa-nt  w'neii — but  there,  don't  think 
no  more  about  it.  Men  will  be  men,  when  tliey're  built 
nn  the  pattern  of  David.  I  come  from  him  to  tell  you 
Hut  to  fret,  so  mind  you  don't." 

"'Fret;'  I  shall  fret  my  hair  grey,  and  so  will 
mother,"  said  the  proni'sed  wife  "To  think  of  his 
beautiful  face  all  smashed  about — and  Bartley  too — 
both  such  good-looking,  kindly  chaps  !  What  ever  do 
they  want  to  fight  about  ?  Can't  they  settle  their 
(juaircls  no  other  way?" 

"You  should  know  'em  better.  'Tis  a  deeper  thing 
than  a  quarrel.  If  they  are  to  be  friends,  they  must 
hammer  one  another  a  bit  first.  Why  not?  Ycni 
j)U/.7.1e  me.  Do  'e  want  'em  to  have  their  minds  full  of 
jjiison  to  each  other  for  evermore?  Better  fight  and 
let  it  out." 

"  I  shall  prav  David,  if  ever  he  loved  me,  not  to 
do  it." 

"  Don't,"  said  Rhoda.  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  Madge.  I 
know  David  better  than  what  you  do  ;  and,  if  _\ou're 
that  sort,  you  never  will  know  him  as  well  as  I  know 
him  ;  because  you'll  vex  and  cross  him  and  he'll  hide 
himself  from  you.  He's  a  strong,  hard  man  and  straight 
as  sunlight.  If  you're  going  to  be  soft  and  silly  over 
this,  or  over  anything,  you  won't  make  him  love  you  any 
the  better.  Take  my  advice  and  try  to  feel  like  I  do — 
like  a  man  about  it.  It's  got  to  be,  and  if  you  are  against 
it  and  come  to  him  with  a  long  face  and  silly  prayers 
not  to  fight  for  your  sake,  and  all  that  stuff,  you  won't 
choke  him  off  fighting,  but  you  may  choke  him  off — " 

"  '  Off  me  '  you  were  going  to  say.  Well,  tliat's  where 
I  know  him  better  than  )'ou  do,  for  all  you  knov  him  so 
well,  Rhoda.  I'ut  don't  think  I'm  a  fool.  'Tis  natural 
I  don't  want  the  dear  face  I  love  to  be  bruised  by 
another  man's  fist ;  but  ii'  'tis  to  be — 'tis  to  be.     1  only 
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ask  to  know  zr//;'  'tis  to  be.     I  suppose  David  can  tell 
nu;  tl;at  ? " 

"We'll  leave  it  so  then,  since  you  don't  know  why, 
said   the   other.     "How's   the    pup?     Have  it  settled 
down  ?" 

But  if  Margaret  Stanbury  viewed  this  battle  with 
dismay,  her  emotions  were  trivial  compared  witii  those 
ofiiartley  Crocker's  mother  and  Bartley  Crocker's  aunt. 

In  vain  did  the  fij^hter  try  to  keep  his  great  secret 
trom  them.  It  was  impossible,  and  Mr.  Moses  laid 
every  detail  of  die  proposed  encounter  before  Nanny 
two  mornings  after  he  had  heard  about  it. 

hartley  was  from  home  when  Charles  Moses  arrived, 
and  the  shoemaker  harrowed  and  horrified  his  two 
listeners  at  leisure.  Such  palpitation  overtook  Mrs. 
Crocker,  that  the  very  cotoneastcr  on  the  outer  walls 
seemed  to  throb  to  its  berried  crown  ;  while  as  for  Aunt 
Susan  Saunders,  having  once  grasped  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  be,  her  hccirt  (]uite  overcame  her  and  slie 
wept.  But  the  mother  of  Bartley  wept  not :  she  pauUd 
—panted  with  wrath  till  her  expansive  bust  creaked. 
Her  anger  flowetl  forth  like  a  tide  and  swallowed  first 
Mr.  Shillabeer  and  the  low  characters  he  encouraged  at 
'The  Corner  House';  next,  David  Bowden  and  his 
family  ;  next,  the  Stanburys,  who  doubtless  were  deeply 
involved  in  this  contemplated  crime;  and  lastly,  the 
aged  stranger,  Mr.  Fogo,  concerning  whose  b!oodthirst\- 
and  blood-stained  career  Charles  *Moses  ha<l  dropped 
.'^ome  hints.  Her  son  Mrs.  Crocker  blamed  not  at  all. 
She  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  her  innocent  and  amiable 
boy  seeking  to  batter  any  man. 

'•15ring  me  my  salts,  Susan,  and  don't  snivel,"  said 
the  mother.  "For  Bartley  to  be  u[)  in  arms  like  this 
here— why,  I  never  will  believe  it!  And  me  a  bailiff's 
d.iughter,  as  everybody  knows,  and  him  with  the  blooc] 
"f  the  Saunders  family  in  his  veins.  They've  harried 
him  into  it  along  of  his  pluck  and  courage  ;  but  it  shan't 
be  if  I  can  put  my  bosom  between  him"  and  bloodshed. 
Bartley  to  be  struck  and  assaulted  by  a  warrener,  and 
a   con^mon  man    at  that!     Wasn't   it   ';noi:gh  t!iick\-, 
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cmply-hcadcd  wench  at  Coombcslicatl  chose  that 
yellow -hiiircd  JJowdcn,  wlien  she  mii;ht  have  had  a 
Crocker?  And  now,  if  you  please,  the  ruffian,  not 
content  with  <4ettincx  the  c^iri,  wants  to  fi^ht  my  boy  !" 

"  It's  in\-  duty  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  your  son's 
(juite  as  set  on  it  as  t'other,"  declared  Mr.  Moses. 

'•  No  doul)t  ;  and  a  c^ood  whippincj  he'd  give  the  man 
if  it  c.iinc  to  it  ;  but  it  mustn't  come  to  it.  We're  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  this  firebrand,  that's  crept  amon<^ 
us  with  his  wicked  rhymes,  ou;.;ht  to  be  taken  up  and 
led  behinfl  the  cart-tail  and  flo^j^ed  out  of  the  parish." 

"  I'm  t^lad  you  take  such  a  hi;^h,  womanly  view,"  said 
the  sh(jL'maker ;  "because  you'm  another  on  our  side, 
and  will  be  a  tcnver  of  strength.  They  are  to  fight  in 
ab.iut  three  weeks'  time — afore  Christmas.  That  is,  if 
we,  on  the  side  of  law  and  order — namely,  his  reverence, 
and  me.  and  you,  and  ICrnest  Maunder,  can't  prevent  it. 
I'm  sorr\'  to  say  everybody  else  wants  to  see  them  fight 
— even  .Sir  Guy — more  shame  to  him  I  " 

"  I'll  have  the  place  by  the  cars  rather  than  it  should 
happen,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker.  "  I'll  have  Hartley  took  up 
rather  than  he  should  have  his  face  touched  by  that — 
that  rabbit-catching  good-for-nought  up  to  Ditsworthj'. 
Why,  I'll  even  go  iip  there  myself  and  talk  to  Elias 
Bowden.  This  thing  shan't  be — not  if  a  determined 
woman  can  prevent  it." 

Mr.  Moses  retired  comforted  in  some  sort,  for  he 
felt  that  Mrs.  Crocker  was  probabl)-  stronger  than  the 
policeman  and  the  vicar  put  together.  But  meantime,  on 
the  other  side,  matters  developed  steadily.  Shillabeer 
and  '  Frosty-faced  h^ogo  '  hat!  taken  charge  of  Bartley 
Crocker,  and  he  prepared  for  battle  with  the  benefit  ot 
all  their  immense  experience.  From  the  first,  rumours 
of  interfcreiKC  and  interrujition  were  rife;  but  Fogo 
treated  them  v.ith  disdain. 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,"  lie  said.  "  I've  been  evading 
the  '  blues  '  and  the  '  beaks  '  ever  since  I  came  tf.  man'.s 
estate,  and  if  I  c  iii't  hoodwink  you  simple  bumpkins — 
parsons  and  all — well,  I'll  pav  the  stakes  myself." 

For    stake.T    there    wcie,    and    Mr.    Fogo,   who    in- 
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sisted  on  seeing  all  things  done  decently  and  in 
order,  arranged  that  five  pounds  a  side  should  be 
posted  to  bind  the  match  and  five  pounds  more  paid  in 
the  day  before  the  battle.  Mr.  Bowder  found  the 
money  for  David,  and  no  less  a  worthy  tL^n  Sir  Guy 
Flamank  himself,  having  first  commanded  terrific  oaths 
of  secrecy  from  Mr.  Fogo  and  Mr.  Shillabeer,  produced 
ten  pounds  for  Hartley  Crocker.  lie  was  young  and 
had  never  seen  a  fight. 

A  great  many  local  sportsmen  evinced  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  proceedin<^s,  but  with  British  hypocrisy 
strove  hard  to  conceal  that  interest,  out  of  respect  to 
the  people  who  were  not  sportsmen.  As  for  the  com- 
batants, to  their  surprise  they  found  themselves  rapidly 
developing  into  men  of  renown.  Even  the  hosts  of  the 
lesser  Bowdens  were  received  with  respect  among  their 
friends,  in  that  they  happened  to  be  actual  brothers  of 
a  hero.  It  might  have  been  remarked  that  while  most 
people  at  first  expected  Bowden  to  win,  the  larger 
number  coupled  the  prophecy  with  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  mistaken.  From  the  beginning  Bartlcy  was 
the  more  popular  combatant ;  and  when  certain  opinions 
respecting  him  left  the  narrow  lips  of  Mr.  Fogo  at  'The 
Corner  House,'  a  little  betting  opened  and  ruled  at  two 
to  one  on  the  younger  man. 

Mr.  Shillabeer  set  to  work  to  teach  Bartley  the 
rudiments,  but  he  found  himself  too  slow  and  scant  of 
breath  to  be  of  any  service.  A  young  boxer  from 
Plymouth  wasthereiore  engaged— he  who  in  Mr.  Fogo's 
skilful  hands  had  won  a  recent  battle— and  he  swiftly 
initiated  Crocker. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  Londoner  pronounced 
this  raw  material  in  many  respects  above  the  average, 
and  declared  that  Bartley,  among  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, had  some  unsuspected  talent  for  millin?.  He 
was  quick  and  very  active  on  his  leg.s.  He  hit  straight 
naturally,  not  round.  His  left  promised  to  be  very  u'se- 
fii!  and  he  had  a  vague  idea  of  hitting  on  the  retreat  and 
countering— arts  usually  quite  unappreciated  by  the 
novice.     In  fact,  Mr.  F'ogo,  from  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
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ence,  presently  developed  mild  interest  in  the  cominfj 
battle  and  was  often  at  hand  when  Hartley  donned  the 
mittens.  He  also  superintended  his  trainitu^,  and  bore 
him  company,  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  on  some  of 
those  len^^thy  tramps  prescribed  by  Mr.  Shillabeer. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  however.  Hartley  was 
alone  and  chance  willed  that  he  should  meet  Mari^aret 
returnin;:^  from  Ditsworthy.  She  was  depressed  and 
he  asked  her  why. 

"  For  fifty  reasons  ;  and  you  know  most  of 'em,"  she 
answered.  "  I've  just  been  eating  diimer  to  the  Warren 
House.  Somehow  it  always  makes  me  wisht.  There  s 
that  young  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Billy  Screech, 
running  after  Dorcas,  and  none  of  'em  like  him  or  will 
liear  of  such  a  thing.  And  then  the  silence!  They 
won't  talk  afore  me.  You  can  hear  every  pair  of  teeth 
working  and  every  bite  and  sup  going  down.  But 
that's  not  what's  on  my  mind.  'Tis  this  awful  fight. 
Oh,  Bartley,  can't  you  make  it  up?" 

"  We  have,  long  ago.  We're  quite  friendly.  'Tis 
no  more  now  than  a  sporting  fixture  for  ten  pounds  a 
side.  There'll  be  twenty  pounds  more  for  furniture  for 
your  new  home,  Madge — if  I'm  licked." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that.  'Twould  always  be  covered 
wi'  bloodstains  in  my  eyes.  Can't  you  use  the  gloves? 
Why  do  you  want  to  knock  your  poor  noses  crooked 
for?     'Tis  like  savage  tigers  more  than  Christian  men." 

"Don't  you  worry.  The  colours  be  coming 
Monday.  Of  course  I  can't  ask  you  to  wear  mine;  but 
they're  prettier  far  than  David's.  'Twas  Mr.  Fogo's 
idea.  I  shall  have  the  same  as  the  mighty  champion, 
Ben  Caunt,  once  had." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  nothing  about  it,  and  I  pray  to 
God  every  night  on  my  knees  that  it  may  be  stopped." 

"Well,  you'll  be  proud  of  one  of  us,"  he  said.  "  I 
can't  expect  you  to  want  me  to  win  ;  but  you  mustn't 
be  very  much  surprised  if  I  do.  This  old  Fogo  finds 
I've  got  a  bit  of  the  right  stuff  in  me ;  and  for  that 
matter,  I've  found  it  out  myself.  I  take  to  it  like  a 
duck  takes  to  water.     I've  always  been  fond  of  dancing 
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—nobody  knows  that  better  than  you-and  dancinfr  is 
very  helpful  to  a  fighter.  To  hit  and  get  off  without 
being  hit  back— that's  the  whole  art  of  prizc-fif^hting 
and  1  m  afraid  I  shall  hit  David  twice  to  his  once  " 

Ins^tantly  the  lover  came  to  Madge's  heart,  despite 
nerseli.  ' 

"He  doesn't  brag,"  she  said.  "  He's  very  quiet  and 
humble  about  it.  ]?ut  maybe  you'll  find  he  can  hit 
too,  Hartley,  though  I  grant  you  he  can't  dance." 

He  laughed  and  left  her  then;  and  next  day  as  the 
pugilist  from  Plymouth  had  to  return  home  about  his 
business,   an    experienced    local    called    Pierce,   from 
Kingsett  Parm,  near  Crazy  well,  on  Dartmoor,  was  pre- 
yai  ed  upon  to  assist.     He  and  Crocker  set  to  steadily. 
1  ut  1  lercc  was  nearly  fort)',  and  too  small  for  Hartley  ■ 
therefore   the    lord    of    the    manor   himself  filled    the 
breach.     Not    indeed,  that  Sir  Guy  Flamank   put  on 
the  gloves;  but  he  found  a  large-limbed  youth  down 
for  Christmas  from  Oxford,  who  was  the  heavy-wei-ht 
champion   at   that   seat   of  learning,   and  this  skifful 
youngs  er  gave  Hartley  some  invaluable  information. 
Fhil       T       °r  r^^P^^ting  David's  progress;  but 
Lhas  Bowden  made  the  acquaintance  of 'Frosty-face  ' 
and    provided   this   celebrity  with    one   or   two   days' 
sport  on  the  warren.     Mr.  Fogo  proved  no  mean  shot, 
and  among  other  game  of  a  good  mixed  bag,  two  wood- 
pigeons  and  three  golden  plover  fell  to  his  borrowed 
tTnTlVT    P  ^'f  "^^^dj.he  Prize  Ring  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Mr  Bowden  on  this  occasion,  but  though  David  s 
father  tried  hard  to  learn  how  Hartley  was  coming  on  in 
his  training,  Mr.  Fogo's  silence  upon  that  theme  exceeded 
ev-en  the  customary  taciturnity  of  the  Warren   House 
He  was  only  concerned  with  the  growing  rumourVof 
organised  interference  yet  he  assured  Mr.  Howden  tha 
he  fight  would  certainly  come  off,  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  arranged  by  him  and  Reuben  Shillabeer 

hnn,     ''i^  '^'1"°^^'^  ^^^^  Crocker  had   now  left    his 

IW'     Tf.h'\r'/T    ^^"'"^^    ^'    'The    Corn 
House.      The  high-handed  attitude  of  his  mother  and 

her  immense  energy  and  indignation  rendered  this  step 
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necessary.  The  reminder  that  his  pjrandfather  had 
been  a  bailiff  lacked  force  to  .shake  IJartlcy  from  his 
evil  determination  ;  therefore  she  threatened  to  dis- 
inherit him,  and  hinted  at  incarceration  and  other 
vague  counter-strokes.  Hut  when  day  followec:  day 
and  nothing  moderated  his  intention;  when  she  saw- 
that  he  had  given  up  malt  liquor  and  spirits;  that  he 
insisted  on  certain  footls  ;  that  he   rose   at  reasoi.able 

hours  and  took  an  immense  deal  of  active  e.xercise 

when,  in  fact,  she  grasped  the  truth  that  her  only  son 
meant  to  fight  a  prize-fight,  and  was  taking  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  win  it,  then  she  broke  down  ami 
threatened  no  more,  but  became  hysterical,  melo- 
dramatic and  mournful.  It  was  enough  that  he  entered 
the  house  for  Nanny  to  fling  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  despair.  Iler  appetite  suffered,  her  sleep  suffered, 
even  her  spirits  suffered.  From  being  a  dictatorial 
and  assertive  woman,  who  used  her  personality  like  a 
pistol,  she  grew  meek,  mild  and  plaintive,  She  wearied 
her  hearers  ;  she  filled  Susan's  ears  with  pathetic  details 
concerning  her  wasting  flesh,  and  begged  her  to  repoit 
them  again  to  Hartley.  Thus  her  son  learned  that  his 
mother's  stockings  had  become  too  large  for  her  attenu- 
ated calves,  and  that  her  dresses  were  being  taken  in 
many  inches  as  the  result  of  a  general  atrophy  of  tissue 
produced  by  his  behaviour.  Nanny's  eyes  haunted 
him.  She  had,  moreover,  an  art  to  drop  tears  exactly 
at  those  moments  when  he  cast  a  sly  side  glance  at  her 
face.  She  would  drop  them  on  to  her  work,  or  her 
plate,  or  into  her  tea. 

These  distressing  circumstances  finally  ejected 
Hartley  from  the  maternal  threshold.  lie  saw  liis 
mother  daily,  but  felt  that  until  the  battle  was  lost  or 
won,  he  could  endure  her  constant  remonstrances  no 
more.  lie  strove  to  make  her  take  a  sterner  view,  and 
she  assured  him  that  had  she  not  been  a  woman  of  gentle 
birth,  it  might  have  been  possible;  but  from  one  with 
the  delicate  Saunders  blood  in  her  veins,  only  a  genteel 
outlook  on  life  could  be  expected  ;  and  there  was  no 
room  for  tolerance  of  prize-fighting  in  that  survey. 
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CHAPTKR  XI 

MK.    KOGO    IS    SHOCKED 

'Frostv-KACE'  very  naturally  looked  to  ft  that 
this  ittleencounttT  of  rustics  should  have  some 
useful  bearing  on  his  own  affairs.  He  was  a  poor  man 
and  could  not  afford  to  ignore  opportunities.  With  I\Ir. 
bhillabeerhe  set  about  reviving  all  the  glories  of  the 
twenty-four-foot  square,  and  he  was  determined  that 
nothmg  should  be  omitted  which  could  make  the 
approachmg  fight  a  dignified  and  successful  entertain- 
ment, worthy,  in  its  small  way,  of  the  best  traditions 

Before  a  full  bar  Mr.  Fogo  spoke  at  length.  He 
had  so.d  thirteen  of  his  poems  that  evening,  and  he 
was  now  about  to  unfasten  a  parcel  that  day  received 
from  London;  but,  before  doing  so,  he  outlined  the 
situation. 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  find  you  know  a  bit  down 
here,  he  began.  "There's  more  of  the  right  sort  in 
these  parts  than  we  might  have  expected,  and  there'll 
be  a  good  sprinkling  of  Corinthians  at  the  ring-side 
too.  The  doctor  from  Tavistock,  who  is  goine  to 
referee  IS  as  sj„cy  a  dare-devil  as  I  wish  to  meet  at 
any  mill;  and  he  knows  his  job ;  and  afterwards,  if  either 
of  you  chaps  want  to  be  blooded,  he  can  do  it  for  vou  " 

r.  1      ,u'^^",'"''^'';"''^^^f'^^''""^S^^yt'^^  number  of 

fogies  the  swe  Is  take  up,"  said  Mr.  Shillaheer.     "You 

see,    he  old  rule  is  that  a  fighter  gives  his  colou-s  to  all 

who  II  take    em;  and  it's  unrlcrstood  that  if  he's  beat 

he  colours  cost  nought;  but  if  he  u  ins,  everybody  as 

took  a  handkerchief  be  expected  to  paya  guinea  fon't '■ 

_  W  cil,  here  they  are,"  answered  '  Frosty-face  '     "  I 

got  cm   m.vsrlf  so  cheap  as  they  could  be  got  thmucrh 

a  friend      P.fty  there  are-twentv-five  for  earh   of  the 

irvVure.''  '^  ^'^^  '^  '''  '  ^^"  ^^'  "--  ^^  ^he  sam" 

SS 
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lie  opened  his  parcel  and  revealed  the  colours, 
liartley  and  several  of  his  friends  were  present  •  but 
David,  who  was  to  call  that  nirrht  with  his  father  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Mr.  Crocker's  handkerchief  was  r^uch 
admired.  It  showed  a  rich  orange  centre  bordered 
with  three  inches  of  purple. 

Both  Fogo  and  Shillabcer  took  one,  thout^h  not  on 
the  usual  understanding,  and  Bartley  calculated  that  he 
knew  about  twenty  sportsmen,  includintj  Sir  Guy  who 
would  be  glad  to  possess  this  memento  of  the  battle 

Ihen  came  the  Bowdens.and  the  future  combatants 
shook  hands  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  compared  their 
colours.  David's  were  simpler  and  quieter— a  blue 
bird  s-eye  with  a  white  spot.  Both  parties  could 
number  a  good  handful  of  patrons,  and  the  encounter 
albeit  date  and  j)lace  were  still  kept  a  dark  secret' 
promised  to  be  well  attended. 

^      "  I'm    painting   the   true    blue  stakes  myself,"  said 
l'rosty-face,"'and  we'll  have  a  nobby  ring  if  we  don't 
have  a  nobby  fight  in  it." 

"And  where  is  it  to  be,  Mr.  Fogo  ?  "  asked  Simon 
bnell. 

"I  wouldn't  tell  everybody,  but  you  shall  know" 
answered  the  old  man,  assuming  a  grim  expression 
which  always  preceded  his  finest  jokes.  "  We'll  have 
our  turn  up  in  the  bull-ring,  Mr.  Siiel'.  It  have  seen 
many  a  bit  of  fun,  they  tell  me,  so  why  not  a  bit  more  ?  " 

Everybody  laughed,  because  Shcepstor  bull-rincr 
was  the  most  public  spot  for  many  miles  round.  It  lay 
under  the  churchyard  wall  at  the  centre  of  the  hamlet 

"Couldn't  choose  a  better  place,  all  the  same,"  said 
Reuben  Shihabeer,  "  that  is,  if  they'd  let  us  alone.  The 
burying-ground  runs  eight  feet  above  the  ring;  and 
there  s  good  grass  there,  and  a  nice  tilt  to  the  ground 
and  proper  trees  all  round  for  the  sporting  public  to 
climb  into.  However,  that's  rather  too  warm  a  corner 
for  modest  men.  We  don't  want  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
on  us. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  Londoner.     "  There  are 
certam    people   we    shan't   have    no   use    for  on   the 
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morninc:  of  the  fi-jht.  And  if  tliey  stop  at  Shccpstor, 
'tis  clear  WG  must  go  somewhere  lLc.  However,  look 
to  me^;  I'll  give  you  the  office  in  plenty  of  time."  ' 

^    "  You'll  never  ^^et  round  parson  and  Mr.  Moses  and 
pliceman  and  Mrs.  Crocker,"  foretold  Titr  Mattacott. 

"  I  fear  but  one  ot  'em,"  answered  Mr.  Fogo. 
"They  are  all  harmless  m-n,  and  I  can  handle 'em  as 
easy  as  a  mother  handles  her  tenth  babby.  'Tis  that 
spry  lady  will  take  some  stopf^inj^.  I've  not  got  the 
Icn-th  of  her  foot  yet— to  say  it  with  all  respect.  IJut 
all  in  good  time." 

"  There's  to  be  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Merle  next 
Sunday  a-ainst  this  here  fight,"  said  Mr.  I5owden.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  the  bone  that  he's  taken  this  view,  because  I 
never  like  to  quarrel  with  my  betters  ;  but  to  the  House 
of  the  Lord  me  aiid  mine  go  as  usual  next  Sunday  and 
whatever  he  may  preach  won't  change  my  opinions." 

"And  I'll  go  too,"  declared  "  Fugo.  "Yes  I'll 
go  and  hear  his  argeyments.  'Tis  a  good  few  years 
since  I  was  m  a  place  of  prayer— in  fact,  never  since  I 
stood  best  man  when  Alec  Reid,  'the  Chelsea  Snob' 
was  married.  13ut  on  Sunday  I  shall  be  there,  and 
you'll  see  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  sniff  my  hat  with  the 
best  among  ye." 

"  You  shall  come  along  of  me,"  said  the  '  Dumpling.' 
"  I  go  most  times  and  get  a  deal  of  good  from  it.  My 
wife  was  a  steady  church  member,  for  though  she'd 
hing  off  to  chapel  for  change  now  and  again,  as  women 
will,  yet  she  comcd  back  again  and  again  to  the 
Fstabhshment;  and  she  died  in  it,  and  Parson  Merle 
wdl  tell  you  'twas  so." 

Then  exploded  -..udcnly  a  piece  of  news  that  quite 
staggered  ai.d  shocked  the  renowned  visitor  It  aKo 
cast  down  Mr.  Shillabeer,  for  he  felt  that  Fogo  as' a 
man,  and  the  P.R.,  as  an  institution,  were  alike  insulted 
by  snich  an  astounding  assertion  from  the  rival  camp 

The  question  of  seconds  had  been  raised  and  Mr 
Fogo  explained  that  he  and  Shillabeer  proposed  to' 
look  after  Crocker. 

"  I  shall  carry  the  bottle  and  offer  advice  as  it's 
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"If  he    wants    it,"   added   the   '  I),im,,lfn- •  •    "  h„f 
unless   Dav.d   here   be   cleverer    than    we'  t    ik"  he 
hartley  won't  ask  for  much  picking  up  " 

of  David  ^^"^  "'^  ^'°'"^  ^°  ^""''^  "'"'"^  >'"'•  ^  "  •-'^'^^^  ^'••;^"^ 
"  My  father  and—" 
''  He  can't  pick  you  up.     Who  else  ?  " 

She  and  father  v-i  1  do  all  that's  got  to  be  don'e.' 

knock  Zvn^n'^'''''"'"''^  ^^'  Fo^^o."  that's  the  fir.t 
the    'R?   V        >'"r"r'^>'-     ''^  ^voman-    a  woman  in 
ok,.  ['      .        ^"  ':^^"ly  thought  that?     Thai's  the  best 
joke  I  ve  heard  since  '45." 

"It's  settled."  said  David,  calmly 

"A  womar.  in  the  I'.R.!"  repeated   Fo^o.     ..Well 

'   ;■,  l^^.      *^V^''>'°'''■'^'■^^^•'•t^•fi^'htforyo,,P" 
Look  here,"  said  the  elder  Houdcn   "I  won't  hv^ 
noth,  H   in    this   mact.r   by  you  or' an.l,od;.'     .' 

I  o^a  t,ll  you  see  for  yourselves.     Anyway  ,t's  ,oin,  to 

"Mis'    if^^   '"'^'"'l-"    "^^^^'^^d    Mr.    Snell,    suddenly 

^^ur^';^^^4:r:;;^"T---.Tii;ri 

fema  e  no  more  feared  to  look  on  blood  th   n  we  be  to 

nick  hrr  "''"".  ^"'  ''  '"  '^-^''".^  '^'-  ^'P  s  e  n.u  d 
pick  him  up-and  you  too,  Mr.  Fo-o  as  cis--  v  ;,.  i!^ 

turn  a  stop-cock."  "^   '  ^  ^'^  '  ^**" 

banc's  I  annagher!     A  woman-a  vounrr  fcm^^  .'-  u- 
inside  thrPT?  1     "r;  1       "^  >  "''"^- '<-'n'<ic  wornan 

Hnavr-n  M.  ■  r  T'%^"°"^^h  to  provoke  the  an-^er  of 
fnaven.  May  I  d,e  l,ke  a  trundle-tailed  rur  with  i 
bnck  round  my  neck,  if  I  could  ever  stand  it  '"  ^ 

said  MrRow^H        .1'  ^■''"  '^^  "P  ^"  ^h^  ^^'^^'--"  "-'-  ■■ 

Her  with  the  chin  ?" 
"She  have  a  chin.  I  grant  you." 
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I' And  who  haven't?"  asked  Mr.  Sncll. 

"  /on  must  know  'tisn't  a  cmmon  casr,"  cxpla-nrd 
J)ayid.  "My  sister  and  nu-  be  vcrv  clo.sc  friends,  and 
shcs  terrible  Interested  in  thi.s  fi^dit.'and.  in  .short,  she'll 
have  to  be  there— there's  no  law  a-^'ainst  it  " 

"  I'm  shocked,"  said  the  old  man.  "  "lis  a  very  in- 
'Iccent,  outrageous  thinj^,  and  1  protest  with  all  my 
-ni-ht.  A  petticoat  in  the  I'.R.:  Can't  everybody  in 
tl).>  bar  see    it'.s   all   wrong   and  disgraceful   and   d.s- 

^      "  In  a  getieral  way  it  would  be,"a<lmitted  Sl.llabeer  • 

''lit  ^he  am  t  no  common  younty  woman,  '  Frosty  '  ami 

'  in  not  suri.risc.l  to  hear  .he  means  it.     She  was  a.xinc 

>>"•  ulul  a   bottle-holder  In-  expected  l(.  do  a  b-'t  bark- 

hc;;^;id;^' '-*'' ^^^•'^^^^' ^'"^  ^'^^^^^ 

_^     '•  Then  it'.s  the  end  of  the  world."  declared  M,.  Foro 
I  ask  for  nothing  more.     Perhaps  our  man  wants  his 
mother  m    his   corner-also  his  aunt?     I'm   ■ure  they 
very  much  wish  to  be  there  by  all  accounts  " 

"Since  the  fight  be  in  part  about  my  sister,  she's  a 
righton  the  spot  "  s,.id  David:  "an,i  this  Fll  tell  you 
^l^.  I.c.go:  though  you  laugh,  you'll  see  what  she's  like 
-n  the  king  ;  and  if  she  .ioc-  one  thing-one  sinHe  thin- 
--ushoudnt  and  fails  of  aught  where  a  man  could 
'In  better,  then  I'll  give  you  the  stakes  if  I  win  'em  " 

Us  contrary  to  all  history  and  law  and  decency 
and  nature.  It  isn't  possible,  I  tell  you.  Here  am  I 
lying  to  revive  the  I'.R.  in  a  first  chop,  gentlemanly 
^^hion  and  the,,  you  yokels  plan  a  sin  and  a  sham^ 
IiKelhs,  sHul  Ml.  hogo.  He  was  very  nuich  annoyed 
and  returned  again  and  again  to  the  threatened  female 
incursion.  Most  of  the  cmpanv  agreed  with  IWm 
indeed  only  the  Howdens  and  Simon\SnelI  s.Ipp  Zi 
kho.  a  as  a  secr>nd.     Mr.  Shillabeer  was  doubtfuk 

h-^s.,  r     '\v  irr'  '^^^^^-^'"^^  ''t?     That's  the  question  " 

hesaid,     "  Well.  [  can't  savthere  is  'Frostv'     Ofro,,/ 

there's  nought  in  the  rule^  about  it.'        ^'^^^"^'^^ 


"Hcrause  the  rules  was  drawn   for  respectable  ! 
ibiding  people,"  answered  Mr.  Fogo. 


aw- 
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asidl.^'^  ^'■angl'-'d  on,  while  David  and  Bartlcy  spoke 

c.ulF?''^  V\  r^^  !^^'    ^^'''   ^^^^^^   ^^^s  really  inter- 

llvM     ?  l"     ^T^""-     :  ^  ^^°"'^^"'^  'il^-^  t"  tl^'"'^  that, 
David.     I   know  I   kissed  her,  like  a  silly  fool,  in  the 

mXe    I  h^        '  ^'^  °^  l^'  '^"'■"^ '  b"^  ^he  ^°"'t  bear 
malice,  I  hope,  any  more  than  you  do?" 

"Oh,  no— no  malice.     It  an-cred  her  cruel  all  the 
ame,  as  it  did  me ;  and  she  won't  be  sorry  to  see  y  u 
lose-though  there's  no  malice-certainly  not  "         ^ 
You  rein  luck  with  such  a  sister  and  suchawife  tobe  " 
iJavid  changed  the  subject. 
]'  Have  they  settled  where  'tis  to  come  off?" 

No— only  the  day." 
"  Monday  week  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

w-th  lir.  r'"^  iT""  f"  i:iymouth  Monday  to  practise 
''''U^  '  boxers  there,"  sa,  J  David,  and  liartlcy  nodded. 
They  11  larn  you  a  lot,"  he  said. 

u  tu^°^°'^  voice  again  rose  in  wrath, 
her  out  of^^h".T-'°"'' ?^"u'^  it.     Mark  me;  they'll  hiss 
a  Ch°ristl'fand^!."-     '"^^  ^  ^"'"^^  ^^"'^  ^^  -^-ed  in 

The  hour  grew  late  and  Mr.  Maunder  looked  in 
somewhat  coldly  Since  his  vital  difference  of  opini<  n 
on  the  subject  of  the  prize-fight,  he  had  withdraw^n  his 

he  could^L^r  K^^'  ^°^"-^^  "°"^^-"     ^'  -^^  f^lt  th 

untiUh^       ./^  ^?  ^'"'""^  '"  ^^"  '^^"^P  °f  ^  combatant 
until  the  matter  of  the  pending  battle  was  at  an  end 

'Dum'^Hng^nodTe/^-   ''''^'''"   ^^   ^^'^'  ^^^   ^^- 

thi^Sa^,  :^:h  ^:l^:?>  ^"  -'  -^^  ^ 

';  No,  thank  you.     Not  till  this  business  is  over.     I'm 
against  you,  and  I  won't  have  bit  or  sup  along  with  the 

'.^"'''o//''''  '^  ^'^  'T'  ^hiIIabeL.and%,ot  as  : 
man.  Of  course  afterwards  I  shall  come  back  i-iin  • 
but^not  till  I've  bested  you,  or  you've  bested  m^  "^"  ' 

Shillabeer^     """'"^      'P'''''      ^^''■''■•"     ^'^^''''^'-''^      ^'' 
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Then  the  company  departed;  :  . -tlcy  Crocker 
went  to  bed;  and  Rcnben  asked  is  friend  what 
steps  he  proposed  to  take  with  respect  to  cvadin  - 
the  pohce  on  Monday  week.  But  Fogo  was  in  no 
amiable  or  communicative  mood.  His"^  feelings  had 
that  night  been  much  lacerated  and  the  prospect  of 
.scemg  a  woman  in  a  prize  ring  affected  him  acutr^Iy. 
He  would  not  talk  about  the  matter,  and  when  Mr. 
Shillabeer,  according  to  custom,  brought  convetsation 
round  to  his  vanished  partner  over  the  last  glass  Mr 
I>ogo  failed  of  that  tact  for  which  he  was  renowned' and" 
refused  even  to  speak  well  of  the  deceased. 

"  Fvc  heard  enough  about  women  to  make  mc  sick 
of  the  name  of  female  this  night,"  he  said.  "  I  won't 
utter  a  word  more  about  'em,  living  or  dead.  Thank 
my  stars  I  kept  single  anyway.  They  may  be  all  ri^ht 
HI  their  proper  place,  but  they  don't  know  the  mcanhi<r 
of  fair  play,  and  are  worse  than  useless  in  every  branch 
of  sport  that  man  ever  invented.  You  mark  me  •  this 
man's  sister  will  come  across  the  ring  and  try  to  gou^e 
our  eyes  out  if  her  brother's  getting  worsted  !  " 

_"  Not  she,"  promised  the  '  Dumpling.'  "  I  grant  'tis 
a  sign  theP.R.'s  coming  to  nought  that  a  chap  should 
hav'c  his  sister  to  second  him  in  a  fight ;  but  since  it  had 
to  be,  never  was  a  woman  built  more  likely  to  '-ive  a 
good  account  of  herself  in  that  place  than  Rhoda 
Jjowdcn. 

"Well,  I  hope  to  God  the  Fancy  will  rise  like  one 
man,  answered  Mr.  Fogo.  "And  now  Fll  go  to  mv 
bed  ;  and  If  I  don't  have  a  nightmare  and  dream  that 
I  m  in  a  Ring  along  with  the  Queen  of  England  and  a 
few  duchesses  and  other  high  female  characters,  may  I 
be  blowed  from  here  to  the  top  of  Paul's  cathedral  and 
back  again. 

He  then  retired. 

/■v^lfu-n "u  Crocker  had  both  paid  for  their  colours 
and  Mr.  bhillabeer  called  his  friend  back  to  hand  him 

forgoUeT^'  '    '"    ^''    "'''"■^'    ^^'-    ^°-°    ^'^ 


CHAPTER  xrr 

FOR   TJIK   (;(jon  CAUSE 

"eS  ^J;^,-,re't.^--rf  :,i^^    off     --" 

Those  interested  entir.L  '  .  ^u^  following  ounday. 
fi^'ht  to  hur^,  and  manX?  1  '''^''^"  forthcomin'j. 
mothers  ofthclnml^f^?!'^    mothers   and   j,rrandt 

thcvilh^.e.  ''"'^^^'^''^'^""  by  force  of  arms  from 

pounds  in  gold  to  melJt  fu\  t^^  ''^"''''^  '^'"i  ten 
plained  that  not  fo  Th  n  ,^^^'' '"^  ^"^^"  '^^  cx- 
;vould  he  be  party  to  a ''  ,tss  ■  s[  '\^^°--'^  P^-^'is 
b't  or  her  mind  and  t^iroHten.  V  ^         ^'-^u  'S^'^'*^"   ^im  a 

includnig  David  uy-.-^  -,1       ^"^^  them.     The  Rowdcns 

-ts  of  T-^atteiilu^r  v.?  r^'r-:r  V";i  '''■■  ''''^^''  -'-' 

t  -t    Khoda  sat    beside  her     a  her''    ul  --"--stance 
S'ances    at   her  and    observer     1  r  f^'''^  '^''^'^^^I 

youngwoman.exre.clin.vsHfn  P"^^'^''^^'''  handsome 
H-ell  able  to  keep  he  nerve  ;nd'''''^'""^'"PP^^^"tly 
He  admitted  to^the  ,  f/^,  .,  "^l",:^7.^'-"'^^tances. 
emergency  or  difficnltv  'U^l   v  ^^  '"  ^"  "''^''nary 

hold  her  own:  bu  a 'pH  V;?'''"  "^'^^^'  P^^^ably 
emergency,  and  he  he  h.7  '"T  ""'  ""  °'-^'"'-"y 
tangle  of  circumstances    ho, Ih'  "'    "°  ->nc:eivable 

whatsoever,  be  presenr;;^:S:^-:::;:;-;->-capacity 
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Mr.  Merle  preached,  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say   tliundcred     from    a    peaceable    text    >n    the    Ne  • 
1-stament.     lie  h>t   hard  and   spared  not.     From  the 
ord   of  the   manor  to    the    landlord    of    'The  Corner 
-use-  he  ranged;  and   he  called  heaven    to  vvitnes. 
th.it  for  h:s  part.no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to 
overthrow    tne    forces    of    disorder.      Incidentally  \r 
Merle  gave  his  hearers  a  picture  of  a  prfze-flght  for  it 
appeared  that  m  his  degenerate  Oxford  days  the  p  isn 
liad  witnessed  a  battle.  ^  ^ 

"  One  of  the  unhappy  creatures  who  marred  God's  own 
•n  age  on  that  occasion  was  called  Feter  Crawlej-  anc 

R  :Z\?  t.^""-.^'u^>'  '^''  ""'S^^  ^°t.riquet  of  '  Youn.' 
Kump  Steak,"  said  the  clergyman.     Thai  Harinrrathis 

blXr:?  "^  fh-^"»^  ^°   '^-e  a  smile/hr;"lfe? 
black  gown  from  his  wrists  and  proceeded  :  "  The  name 
of  the  other  pugilist  was  Jem  Ward,  and  they  met  oT! 
winter  s  day  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London-'' 
T'.,  1       ^?'u\''~^  ''"'''  *''^^''^'"  ^vhispered  Mr.  Fo^o  f o 
X^att'enll'ot"^^-     '"'^  °'^'   "^^"  ^^'"^  ^'^  l^^'^- 

rnn'7/'?'''   ^^-'■''^^''"S   operations    were   considered    to 
a^  .t  tute  a  pretty  day's  sport,"  continued   Mr.  Merk- 
These  men  battered  and  tore  and  dashed  each  oth  r 
upon  the  earth  time  after  time.     Again  and  a^   „  t    " 
fought  themselves  to  a  standstill,  which   is,  f  bcl  eve 
he  technical  expression  for  absolute  phvsica!  exhai  s 
t.on.     It  was  a  battle  of  ferocious  fiends  diiuised  .s 

v'r'etchr'  wj^  :''^  /''^^-^  ""'r'^y  h-^    stricken     he 
wretched   Ward  senseless  in  the  eleventh  rourd  •  -md 

when  both  were  reduced  to  mere  swollen,  hal  -blind 
palpitating  ma.sses  of  bruised  and  bleeding  fie  h  he 
people  present  shouted  with  infamous  jov  anci  bo"e  boh 
combatants  away  in  triumph  from  theeiK^anguind  field  ' 
Jem  lost  all  along  of  not  having  Tom  Oliver  for 
second,"  whispered  Fogo.  -^om  uiiver  tor 

fn  n'^-'^^  .^!^'-^y"if  proo-edcd    at  considerable    Imrrth 
.m„,„  his  .sheep.    „e  did  net  acSij^dJIcnben'™:,".! 
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face '  as  a  wolf;  but  he  left  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  his 
oiJinion  of  the  Londoner  ;  and  he  expressed  acute 
rei^ret  that  this  I'hilistine  should  be  spending  his  leisure 
in  Sheepstor,  to  the  debasement  of  the  youth  and  man- 
hood of  the  district. 

Mr.  Fogo  listened  with  attention  and  propriety  ; 
while  Mr.  Shillabecr,  fearing  what  might  happen,  rolled 
uneasily,  puffed,  perspired  and  grew  red  at  intervals. 

Of  the  principals  and  those  who  intended  to  aid 
them,  only  IJartley  Crocker  was  not  present;  but  his 
mother  heard  the  sermon,  and  the  vision  of  Peter 
Crawley  and  Jem  Ward  caused  her  to  become  so  faint, 
that  she  had  to  be  helped  into  the  air  by  Charles  Moses 
long  before  the  sermon  was  finished. 

Mr.  Fogo  himself  and  the  company  of  the  Bowdens 
accepted    all   the  vicar   said    without   emotion.      Only 
once,  when  he  quoted  Horace,  did  they  lose  him  for  a 
nricment.  _    Elias  Bowdcn  had  long   convinced  himself 
that  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  between  men  pretty  clo=;ely 
matched,   was   a   circumstance    morally   justifiable   in 
every  respect ;  and  his  children  accepted  this  conclusion 
without  demur.     As  for  '  Frosty,'  his  deep  mind  moved 
far   too   busily  with   the  future  to   trouble   about  any 
harsh  present   criticisms,  personal    and  public  though 
they  might  be.      He   saw  in  Mr.    Merle's   attitude  an 
opportunity  that  he  sought,  and  after  the  service  was 
ended,  ne  bade  Reuben  Shillabecr  get  home  and  leave 
him  behind.     Then,  when  most  of  the  people  had  gone  • 
when  the   Bowdens,  full  of  this  charge,  trailed   up  to 
Ditsworthy  ;  when  the  '  Dumpling,'  in  great  uneasiness, 
got  him  back  to  his  public-house;  and  when  the  con- 
gregation of  chattering  women  and  dubious  men  had 
vanis^hed  this  way  and  that,  Mr.  Fogo  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Moses  to  introduce   him  to  the  vicar.     The  Rev 
.heodore  Merle  was  a  solid,  plethoric    parson  of  the 
old  school— a  pillar  of  Church  and  State,  loud-voiced, 
red-faced,     kind-hearted,     narrow-minded     and     con- 
servative. 

Mr.  Fogo  saluted  this  gentleman  with  the  greatest 
deierence,  and  briefly  explained  that  his  discourse  had 
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caused  him  deep  interest   and  touched  his  conscience 
very  forcibly  at  certain    points.      He  then    bcu^ed  to 
know  if  lie  miVht.at  the  vicar's  convenience,  enjoy 
httle  private  conversation. 

Mr.  Merle  gladly  consented  to  go  at  greater  length 
mto  the  matter  with  the  old  stranger.  He  named  the 
loliowing  evening  for  their  meeting  at  the  vicara-e 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  yet  lead  the 
Londoner  from  his  turbulent  and  unlawful  ways 

Mr.  Pogo  replied  that  if  any  man  had  the  art 
to  do  such  a  thinr:,  it  must  be  Mr.  Merle,  whose 
eloquence  had  deeply  impressed  him.  He  then  bowed 
I"  a  very  courtly  manner  and  v.'ithdrew.  Afterwards 
•ic  secretly  confided  to  the  shoemaker,  that  the 
sermon  had  left  him  in  great  doubt  of  his  conduct 
and  he  very  patiently  suffered  Charles  Moses  to  press 
llie  case  for  law  and  order  without  offering  much  in  the 
nature  of  opposition.     He  hoped  finally  that  Mr.  Moses 

uith  Mr.  Merle;  and  the  cobbler,  firmly  convinced  that 

^^T/'iTr'^'  ^'^xl^'"-  P--^"^'^^^  t°  oblige  him. 
At  The  Corner  House,'  in  public,  Mr.  Forro  main- 
tained a  taciturn  attitude,  and  when  invited  to%xpress 
an  opinion  on  the  sermon,  replied  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Shillabeer  sr^dt 
mystery,  b.t  knew  his  friend's  ways  too  well  to  interfere 
At  present  the  event  stood  fixed  for  an  early  hou     on 

he  folo.v.ng  Monday  week,  and  Mr.  Fogo  wasVrowlin" 
nM."  h  .  "^'ghbourhood  to  find  a  secluded  a^nd  sufe 
ab  e  theatre  for  ,t ;  but  nothing  had  been  settled  and 
no  until  the  Tuesday  before  the  fight  did  he  S  the 
nnal  announcement.  '"dKc  me 

Mr^lLiT ^^^ .^^'^'^'^y  ^'P^  ^'^  appointment  with 
aid  firchuTcLtdr'  ^°  '''  ^^^""^^"^^  °^  ^'^  vicar 

lust"  left'C'-  ^'°"  'Y  I^^J°^^  '^^^he  manor  has  only 
just  left  me,  remarked  Mr.  Merle.  "He  too  has 
harboured  some  erroneous  opinions  on  the  Subject  of 
;^s  miS:  ^"'  '  '-'  ^--  ^-  ^°  convinces  ^f 
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But  Mr.  Fogo  knew  all  about  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Guy  Flainank.  Indeed,  he  had  enjoytd  a  considerable 
discourse  in  private  witli  that  sound  sportsman  onl)-  a 
few  hours  earlier  in  the  day. 

"Sir  Guy  Flamank,"  said  tlie  vicar,  "at  first  argue' 
speciously  that  there  arc  times  when  a  ma^istraie  ol„!  1 
to  act,  and  times  when  he  ought  to  sliut  his  eyes,  or  look 
the  other  way.  Deluded  by  fanciful  obligations  to  the 
claims  of  sport,  he  supposes  that  this  is  an  occi  i m  for 
looking  the  other  way.  Hut  he  is  wroii;,^ — ignorantl)-, 
rather  than  wickedly,  wrong  — and  I  have  thorou.dily 
ccjnvi[iced  him  of  the  fact.  A  fight  between  twu  men,  my 
m.ittcr  whether  they  fight  in  the  spirit  of  friends,  or 
avowedly  as  foes,  is  none  the  less  legally  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  morally  an  outrage  on  the  Creator.  It  is  an  un- 
christian, a  brutal,  a  degraded  performance,  even  tluuigh 
wc  regard  it  not  as  a  battleof  enmity  but  a  trial  of  strength. 
Who  are  we  that  we  dare  to  deface  the  image  of  Got!  ? 
Tell  nie  that,  Mr.  Fogo.  A  prize-fight  is  the  most  C(jm- 
plicated  and  many-sided  offence  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
— an  affront  alike  on  man  and  his  Maker.  None  can 
attend  such  orgies  without  lowering  his  sense  of  decency 
and  manhood  ;  none  can  b  ■  present  at  such  a  spectacle  and 
not  suffer  for  it  in  the  secret  places  of  his  self-res[)ect.  In 
the  interest  of  public  morals  and  of  religicm  I  take  my 
stand,  Mr.  I'-ogo  ;  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Word  of  (n>d 
I  tell  you  that,  Heaven  helping,  this  thing  shall  not  be 
within  my  spiritual  jurisdiction  — nay,  or  beyond  it,  if 
energy  and  foresight  can  prevent." 

Mr.  Fogo  rose  from  the  chair  whereon  he  sat,  and 
bowed. 

"  I  have  not  heard  such  burning  words,  your  rever- 
ence, since  I  sat  under  a  bishop  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Paul's,  I.ondon.  I  would  have  you  to  know  that 
I  take  life  seriously.  I  am  a  pious  man,  though  my 
calling  has  to  do  with  rough  characters;  but  I  never 
saw  things  quite  in  this  light  before.  We  sporting 
blades  mean  no  harm,  and  we  are  honest  according 
to  our  lights.  I've  known  many  of  the  noted  pugs  and 
can  assure  your  reverence  that  they  are  straight  and 
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kindly  men-just  such  good  souls  as  Mr.  Shillabcer  mv 

fnend  in  tins  village,     if  they  Ve  done  w.ong.  'tis  tuS 

he.r  Ignorance  of  right.     And  as  fur  me^etcr  ".tU 

V,n  u-  IT  ^'f.  ""^  ^^"-^'b'^  discours;  o'Sund  V 
d  d  I  think  that  a  fair  mill  was  not  agreeable  to  the  morals 
of  the  kmgdom  even  though  the  law  don't  allovvTt' 
of  th  r'^f -'^^  '^  "°t  agreeable-eithcrto  the  morals 
of  this  kmgdom  or  the  next,"  said  Mr.  Merle  'a^r 
hope  you  are  convinced  of  it."  ' 

"  You  told  me  you  was,"  said  Moses.     "  You  made 
It  very  clear  to  me  you  was  wavering,  Mr.  Fo<^o  " 
.      1  am  wavermg,"  answered  the  old  hawk''  while  he 
ned  to  cool  the  fire  in  his  eye  with  a  fi^m  of  cietv 
I  am  hit  very  hard  over  this.     Youve  let  i^  °he  li!  ht" 
on  me.  your  reverence.     It  calls  back  to  my  mind    ht 
EM^nd'n?'  "'T''  ^^-^'^— once  a  cLmp.o .  ^ 
tl^nf'  ^  ^'^^'"P'O'^-  Of  the  next  world;  for  Us 

aken  to  preachmg  and,  as  he  told  me  last  time  u°  met 
•^  under  articles  to  fight  the  Devil  and  all  h     works      A 
'  usta""  Tm"?  M  \^"'  they'vegiven  his  name  t'hatf 
wU^^o  d  ,"he'tsn'^eol\°h^^^  ^'^  ^---^'e 

^j^-^W'^s:^:^:.?----"-"^^^ 

Foao  ■'  saklMrJ'  r"  ^^'  ^"'^"'-'''  ^°  ^hat  question,  Mr 
rogo     said  the  clergyman,  very  earnestiv      "If,.. 

conscience  has  been  mercifully  peSed  to  u.\  ^.^ 
as  Paul  looked  bark  Tn  f^L  ■  '"  ^^'^  '^'^^  ^^^ne 

and  assisted'its  we  fare      A„^  fi,  .    ^""^  '"  ""=  "°''W 

still  do  I     There  is  „„„»  *"  ''°"  '""^'  ^'x'  'hall 

mere  is  none  among  us  so  humble  but  that 
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he  possesses  the  grand,  the  glorious  privilege  and 
power  to  help  the  world  towards  gosdness.  Act  rightly 
in  this  matter  and  great  will  be  your  reward— if  not  in 
this  world,  my  dear  friend,  none  the  less  and  of  a 
surety  in  the  world  to  come." 

''  Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Fogo.  "  I  know  you're  right 
—  I'm  sure  of  it.  You  understand  these  things— nobody 
better.  It  is  your  holy  calling  so  to  do.  fsce  now  as 
never  I  saw  before,  that  fighting  oughtn't  to  be.  I 
almost  begin  to  believe  that  it's  my  duty  to  stop  this 
fight.     And  yet—" 

"Don't  dally  with  the  idea,  Mr.  Fogo,"  ur^ed 
Charles  Moses.  "Believe  it  once  for  all  and  do  your 
duty.     Your  salvation  may  hang  upon  it !" 

Mr.  Merle  was   a   little   vexed    with   the   warden's 
mterference.     He   put   up  his  hand   and  said,  "Hush 
Moses  ;  leave  this  to  me,  please." 

"It's  like  this,"  explained  'Frosty-face,'  mildly; 
"  most  of  the  males  are  for  the  fight  ;  most  of  the 
women  are  against  it.  And  his  reverence  here  is 
against  it,  and  you're  against  it,  Mr.  Moses,  and  of 
course  the  constable  is  against  it,  being  paid  by  the 
nationto  be  so.  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  these 
cases,  if  the  police  appear  on  the  ground,  the  fight  is 
always  stopped  at  once  and  the  Fancy  goes  off- either 
into  another  county,  where  the  warrant  don't  hold,  or 
else,  if  that's  impossible,  they  step  altogether  till  the 
next  meeting  is  arranged  by  the  referee.  Now,  in  this 
busmess,  the  fight  has  either  got  to  stop  or  not  begin 
at  all  if  the  police  put  in  their  appearance,  because 
there's  no  getting  into  another  county;  so  it  all  comes 
to  this:  if  your  reverence  knows  when  and  where  the 
fight  is  to  take  i)]ace,  you  can  stop  it." 

"  Then  your  duty  stares  you  in  the  face,  Mr.  Fogo 
You  must  tell  me,"  asserted  Mr.  Merle, 
"It  isn't  decided  yet." 

"You'll  have  a  hand  in  the  decision,  all  the  same" 
declared  Charles  Moses.  "Very  like  they'll  look  to 
yoi;  to  settle  that  point,  as,  with  your  learning  of  such 
thing';,  would  be  natnr.il" 
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■t^^'ll  fi  quite  t  me  en  Lh  r      ''°  ^"^''^'  ^>'  '''^^^^''  '^^^ 
Sh.llabecr  t  m^L       ^        ',"^^  ^°  ^"'"'te  and  tell  Mr 

conquered  me,  youT  reTer^nce  r  "' /' '^'"1'' •"  >'°"'^^ 
power.     But      his    f/fMr  t  M^ut  myself  fn  your 

Might  I  maLsobolVa;  o'asrtld''^  ?!''''"- 
spirits,  if  they  mav  h,^  t.L  ^"^.^  ^"-"P  of  liquor- 
dwelling  of  ho^i.?.?P  "'    '^'^'"    ^^'^'^°»'t    harm    in    the 

win-sky, torn  "XfT^  ^''^'^°^^^  ^^  ^-^  '-^  ^^'ttle  of 
-sclfto^asirglass    '  '"^'"''"^  ^'°^°  ^^'^'P^^  '""n^- 

;>^JnX^r:;.^--,-^-no-c,^k  the  nght  will 

Ingh  name  of  the  church  and  n.r.on  h^H  ,""'t' '"  '^" 
st..pped,  stopped  it  shall  be  Tl  rnlace  /  stilP^'  '°  ^' 
IJiit  this  I'll  do  lor  the  ^-.l-n  rf       ^  ^'''  ^  ■'^^'^'■^t. 

other  reasons,  includ  n^  my  Vreat'Tesn^'r^^"'  "^^ 
reverence-this  I'll  do  •  on   Mn^..f  ^^'^    ^"^   >'°"'' 

cock-lightorcarlier   ribp  hi        ^^'  mornmg  next,  at 
Poh-ce  and  his  ^e  Snce  and  mVm''"''  '°.  "^^''^^  ^I- 
them   to  the  ring       That's  thi        ^''V  ^"^   ^'''  ^^^'i 
sermon  on  the  heirt  of  al"   A    '^''"'^  °^  >'°"''  Sunday 
At  nve  o'clock  nit  Mondav     -irK^'Tv^^"""  ^^-■'- 
I  trust  those  present  to  keen  ti-       '.  '^'^'^°"^^;  but 
breathed  and  it  gets  out  thL«       ''"''  ^^^  '^^  ^^rd  is 
fight  that  will  clfan 'e  "he    ronV."''"  '"terested  in  this 
from  me."  ^  rondeyvoo    and  hide  it  even 

gavT'all''nS;"a^r!jom'-'"^  ""^^^'^'^°"^  --^^  doubts 
H^.     Then  i;!^^^,^-*;-:-;  Mr.   Moses  did  the 

cond^;ed^  ^r5!j:f  in^f;^?:;;^^  ?  ^"'^  "^-"^=-. 

ma.mcr  that  mystified  m.ost 
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Ircfiuentci  s  of  '  The  Corner  1  louse'  ShilLibecr  declared 
that  something  was  weighing  on  Mr.  Fogo's  mind,  and 
Moses,  who  lieard  rumours,  carried  them  to  the  vicar. 

Then  came  grey  dawn  on  the  eventful  morning  and, 
before  it  was  yet  light,  '  Frosty-face,'  as  good  as  his 
word,  arrived  at  the  vicarau'c. 

Mr.  Ernest  Maunder,  with  the  warrant  and  another 
constable,  had  already  arrived,  and  a  moment  later  Mr. 
Moses  came  on  the  scene.  The  first  glimmer  of  li<.;ht 
was  in  the  sky  and  the  day  opened  cold  and  clear. 
Stars  shone  overhead  and  the  road  tinkled  with  ice 
underfoot ;  but  clouds  were  already  banking  against 
the  northern  horizon. 

"I'm  here  to  take  you  to  the  appointed  place,"  said 
Fogo.  "All  is  settled  and  the  men  are  to  be  in  the 
ring  before  eleven  o'cl  jck.  You  will  be  snugly  hidden 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  when  they  begin. 
'Tis  Ringmoor  Down  has  been  chosen  alongside  the 
wood  at  the  west  end  by  the  turiij  ike.  We  can't  miss 
it,  because  the  ring  was  pitched  overnight— I  helped,  so 
as  not  to  bring  down  no  suspicion  on  myself." 

They  started  silently  to  climb  the  steep  hill  that 
ascends  out  of  Shcepstor  to  Ringmoor.  At  Fogo's 
advice  they  carried  food  and  drink  with  them,  for  the 
morning  was  very  cold  and  laden  with  promise  of  snow. 

"You  mustn't  mind  hard  words,"  said  the  betrayer. 
"They  can't  do  nothing  to  any  of  you,  because  it's  a 
fair  score  and  you've  won  for  two  rca.^ons.  Firstly,  by 
having  more  wits  in  your  heads  than  them,  and  secondly, 
because  his  reverence  has  converted  me  to  see  the  iruth. 
I'm  the  only  one  as  would  be  roughly  handled  and  very 
likely— an  old  man  like  me— get  my  death  from  it;  so 
I  shan't  stop  for  the  great  moment  when  you  step  forth 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  bid  'em  all  to 
keep  the  peace.  I  shall  see  you  in  your  places,  and 
then  I've  arranged  for  a  trap  to  come  for  me  to  the 
pike,  and  ofif  I  go  to  Plymouth.  I  won't  face  the  music 
—why  should  I  ?  As  it  is,  I  shall  go  in  fear  and 
trembling  this  many  a  day." 


FOR  THE  GOOD  CAUSE  joi 

\Tr'\T"'l  "'!;''  "'^'■''^>^'',  ^'^^  ""^  tremble.  Fo-o,"  said 
Mr.  Merle  The  mind  conscious  of  rectitude  is  armed 
apinst  all  fear.  Vou  have  done  vour  duty,  difficult 
though  It  was  ;  yr>u  will  have  your  reward  " 

"Ihaiik  yuu  for  that  helpful  word,"  answered 
Frosty-face  ;  "and  I  be.^,  if  your  reverence  don'tfind 
It  too  much  for  your  bellows  against  the  hill,  that  you'll 
speak  a  few  comforting  speeches  to  me  as  we  travel 
along.  m  an  aged  man  to  turn  from  vanity  at  my 
t.me  of  life  ;  yet  in  your  sermon  yesterday  >ou  said 
twas  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  I  took  that  to  myself  " 
Merle    "  ''"'"'''  ^^'■^"^'>'  J^^^'f^^^  *"  so  doing,"  said  Mr. 

He  uttered  exhilarating  reflections  until  the  severity 
of  the  hill  reduced  him  to  silence.  Then  Ernest 
Maunder  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  amaze- 
ment at  finding  Fogo  a  traitor,  asked  him  a  question 

If  you  re  gomg  straight   away  off  to    Plymouth 
what  about  your  luggage  ?  "  ^  '"ouin, 

"You'll  see  it  in  the  trap," answered  'Frosty'  "I've 
got  a  box  and  a  bundle  and  no  more.  Mind.Constab.e 
Maunder,  that  you  step  boldly  into  the  ring  ;  and 
dc     t  do  It  too  soon^    Wait  till  the  men  have  st  ipped 

dai'wittt^'".^'-     ^^u  °"^  >-°"  ^°'  ^"d  not  a  m^an 
dare  withstand   you.     Have  no  fear  for  yourself     At 

their  everlasting  peril  would  they  do  it,  for  you  are  the 

State.      Twill  be  the  greatest  moment  in  your  life  and 

I  hope  you'll  bear  yourself  with  dignity  " 

"  I  Hope  I  shall,"  replied  Mr.  Maunder;  "butt'would 
be  easier  if  'twas  milder  weather  "  '  ••  «■  ^ouia 

Dawn  rolled  along  Dartmoor  edge  as  they  reached 
unon  1h'  ^;"-;°P',^"d  it  revealed  an  unfamiliar  object 
upon  the  featureless  bosom  of  Ringmoor.  As  Fi4 
had  foretold,  distant  one  hundred  yards  from  a  liulr 
wood  beside  the  highway,  the  twenty-four^oot  ng 
stood  stark  m  the  twilight  of  morning.  ^  Heavy  sakes 
painted  blue,  supported  the  ropes.  An  outer  ring-to 
keep  spectators  clear  from  the  fight-was  also  set  .^ 

beyond,andthegroundcouldnoth^vebe:nbettTrchos  n' 
Close  at  hand  an  open  trap  was  waiting,  and  the 
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iiaiih,  and    a   parcel    coiitainin-  a  lai"L-  umbr.-ll-.    =,„  i 
some  walkin.i;. sticks.  ''"^.^  umbrella   ami 

"U'ot  luy  kit  out  last  niyht,  after  Shillabccr  lr,.> 

nc   1  th  r  k  that  I  vc  rncn  hctunes  and  come  up  Iktc- 
and  he  11  think  n-ht,  for  that  matter  "  ' 

hour';,  of r^"  ^'T   ^''^   ^^'■"■^>'   ^'^^^^   c"t   down   some 
boughs  of  fir,  made  a  screen  arrainst  the  ,inrt  . 

and  hidden  themselves  carefull?Tt    the    cd'e   o'th  ' 

He  declared  thai  he  left  for  I'lymouth  with  riLirt 
n"",  "bl^t'h:"'',  ""","  ''T,  '"^^^  '"  «-■  the  trhU  Iir,  f 

"»'s.^lf;;;'^-:p-;;lS'4;:.^-;;--^^^^ 

dou-n  to  Meavy  valley;  and  thence  the  trap  returned 

as  swntly  as  possible  to  Sheepstor  ^  returned 

Already  that  village  was  awake  and  alert.     Stranre 

Tt,^    c    ui.     ■  ,'^"'"  ^^  ^"^  J<Jke  when  thev  heard  it 


CHAPTER   XI II 


TIIK    IIGIIT 

Tin-;  bull-rinnr  of  Shccpstor  is  a  grassy  fide!  of  near  an 
acre  in  extent,  surrounded  wost  and   cast  witli  beech 
trees   hemmed  by  a  road  and  a  httle  river  southward 
and    flanked    by    the   churchyard   wall    on    tlie    north 
1  lore  buU-baiting.  cock-Pahtin-  cock-shying,  and  other 
rough  si)ortb  of  our  great-grandfathers  were  enjoyed  • 
and    here,   on    this    winter   morning,   one   of  the    last 
authentic  prize-fights  ever  fought  in  England  was  duly 
conducted  with  all  right  ritual,  pomp  and  circumstance 
nndcr  direction  of  that  high  priest  and   poet    of  the 
I  -K.,    I-rosty-faced    Fogo. 

From    Lowcry  and    Kingsett    by    Crazywell  ;  from 
\eIowmcad    and    Dcnnyc^ombc  ;     from    Meavy    a.,d 
Middleworth  and  Good-a- Meavy  those    in    the    secret 
came.     A  large  spi  inkling  of  local  sportsmen  rode  into 
bheepstor  before  eight  o'clock  and  stabled  their  horses 
at  the    The  Corner  House.'     Sir  Guy  Flamank's  friend 
the  young  boxer  from  Oxford,  and   a   Plymouth  pro- 
fessional, were  umpires  for  the  men  ;  while  the  sportin- 
ooctor  from  Tavistock  acted  as  referee  on  the  strength 
ol  wide  experience  and  sounu  knowled^re 
^      IJowden  and  his  party  came  down  from  Ditsworthv 
in  a  cart,  and  beside  it  walked  Bartholomew  Stanbury 
and  his  son.     Simon  Sncll  also  arrived,  with  Mattacott 
Screech  and  other  local  men.     Just  before  nine  o'clock 
two  stout  and  frantic  women  rushed  to  the  rectory  and 
then  disappeared  up  the  hill  towards  Ringmoor.     They 
were  Mr.  Crocker's  mother  and  aunt  ■      ^  ney 

As  for  Bartley,  he  arrived  in  the  bull-ring  at  five 
minutes  to  nine  met  David  beside  it  and  shook  hands 
wuh  him  and  his  father.  Rhoda  stood  by,  clad  in  a 
dark  stuff  dress  with  short  skirt  and  short  sleeves     On 
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jovial  and  jolly  cl™  "^he  L^'k"'""  "■"'"»"•>. 
sporting  co^tu^esof  the  ',ixt^  •'''T.r,  ""1  "y''^'' 
both  men  were  generall/diXed.  '   '°'°""   °' 

Ihrow  your  castors  in  the  rinn- "  q^M   cu-u  u 
and  th.  fighters  dropped  their  ha[so':•er^"e  ron  f '"■ 

behind   them    and    tvvln.    ^''""^  ^he  ^"g;  others  stood 

'    churchyardTvail    \n  o^H^k'^'^k  "'"'^"''"^    ^'°"S   the 

also  clLblr'Rhod"  °  Btdln^VaT^hTo"'.  ''''  '^' 
present.  Many  protester)  In?  k  i  u  ""'^  '^°'"''^" 
none  interfered    P'°^^'*'^  ^"^  '^hook  thc.r  heads,  but 

the  corner  wfth^-tsS  to  Z  ^        '"'    father  chose 

ranged  along  th  eas  ern  ed"e  of  D.'^-  ^^1.''^'^* 
promised  swiftly  to  pensh  for  /h  ^^^^'^^^'^  f  but  it 
heavy  with  coming  snow       '  '^"   "''  ^"'^  ^'^^^^^y 

Both  men  now  stripped  to  the  wifsf      TU 

fn".S.'^STa's%i  *r  -f  "p"--'.m  nan: 
Fogo  and  f^i'iL::?,  ^rbotUef  .o^^-e,  t H  """P'^^''- 
entered  Hartley's  corner   wMp   h;     ?V^  sponges, 

took  their  places  in  BoTden's  '•■''  '""^   ''''" 

As  the  church  clock  qtmrL-  r,:r,«  ».u 
the  -scratchjistened  to  a  hrl.f  !^  V^^  "'^"  ^^"^^  ^o 
and  a^ain  shook  hand.  ^''"^''^''^/'^"^  ^^^  ^^'f^-'ce 
looked^stronrand  well  nf-.  '"  J?'\d'fl"erent  way 
the  .ed  sunirght  anTshni^i  '-.r^'^"  ^^^y  ^f^°"^ 'n 
big  muscles.  ^He  was  shorter  in  fh'^  ''VT  ""'''  ''^' 
Crocker  and  far  sturdier  bdow  h  ^faS  \"  ''T'''' 
and  smews  held  him  un-  h.t  L  u  '     ^'^  ^"^^^^ 

-shaped  rather  awkwardly  wUh  his  h''T'  °"  ^^"^^^'  ^^ 
vyas  somewhat  too  far  toward  C^.l'"^ '^'^  ^"^^ 
slighter,  taller  and    more    ^racefu'l       IV     u     ^^^''''^ 

seemed  somewhat  thin  ^c;^?rL:tt^r;;:;^^r 
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clean  and  hard  and  his  eves  hrirrhf      ir.v  i 
so  solid  as  David',  hnf  f?       u^      .    "'^  ^^^^  ^^'^""^^  "ot 
thrm      h!-  '    "*  ^^^J'  showed  more  sprint  about 

with  his  fists.     What  either  ho  I  1  ,    ".  ^"  ''f^-''  ^"^' 

oJf     hi  "<="°"?  »"'■  both  were  eager  to  be"  in 

drc,/blood      A  ^oSlJf  il":'''  °",'^  ™  'he  nose  winch 
Crocker  threw  nowdeTw.h  '^j-    ""'"   "='°"=<'   ^-'J 

Crow-  i:„rthrLn"°"';  ':■  "■'••  ■«- =  ■;.•- 

blow  hin,  Tbi  He  hts^h  r'de;Th'°"''  '?"--^  >■""  ^"^ 
n«  as  eleverand  not  as  o,^  nX  ■;;;:  >'°V''°/  '""  '"i'^ 
right  eve  arain.  If  .-om  r^n  1  ^  ."  '''^'  °"  'o  the 
worth  half fhe  stak^°  """  '"^'  ^'  '^e  start,  its 
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And  elsewhere  David  reposed  on  Elias  Boudcn's 
knee  while  Rhoda,  white  to  the  lips,  but  firm  as  a  rock, 
sponjjed  his  face.     He  laughed  at  her. 

"  It's  all  ri<;ht,"  he  said  to  his  father.  "  He  only  hit 
mc  once  worth  mentioning.  I'll  soon  find  his  measure. 
I'm  stronger  than  him." 

"Don't  talk,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  And  get  the 
fall,  if  you  can,  next  round.  Better  you  drop  on  him 
than  he  drop  on  you." 

The  half-minute  was  over  and  both  came  instantly 
to  the  :cratch.  Preliminary  nervousness  had  passed 
and  the"  were  eager  to  fight.  David  panted  a  little; 
Bartle}  ppeared  quite  calm.  The  second  round  began 
with  ho.vden  leading  off;  but  Crocker  easily  jerked  his 
head  out  of  harm's  way  and  escaped  an  ugly  round  hit. 

They  fell  to  heavy  milling  of  a  scrambling  char- 
acter, with  few  blovv's  getting  home  on  either  side. 
Presently  they  stood  apart,  panting  with  hands 
down  a  moment ;  then,  in  r'-sponse  to  shouts  from 
partisans,  they  began  to  fight  again.  Crocker  now 
had  the  best  of  it  until  the  end  of  the  round. 
David  seemed  unable  to  use  his  left  and  Bartley  was 
learning  to  avoid  the  swinging  round  -  arm  blows 
delivered  by  his  opponent's  right.  Thrice  he  escaped 
these  attempts  and  each  time  countered  with  his  own 
right.  To  Mr.  Fogo's  satisfaction  one  of  these  blows 
reached  the  damaged  eye  with  great  force  and 
instantly  raised  a  big 'mouse'  beneath  it.  Then  the 
round  ended,  almost  exactly  like  the  last,  by  David 
landing  on  the  other's  nose  and  drawing  a  copious  flow 
of  blood.  Upon  this  they  closed  and  David  tried  hard 
for  the  crook,  but  Bartley  was  the  cleverer  wrestler  and 
Bowden  went  down  with  the  other  on  top  of  him  as 
before.  ^  Again  they  walked  strongly  to  their  corners 
and  their  friends  did  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  space 
of  thirty  seconds. 

"  Fight  for  his  eyes,  and  even  take  a  bit  of  risk  to 
get  there,"  said  Mr.  Fogo.  "  But,  for  the  love  of  the 
Lord,  don't  let  him  land  that  round-arm  hit  on  your  ear, 
It  won't  do  you  no  good.     And  use  your  left  rnore." 
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^      Rhoda  bathed  the  curious  blue  mark  thit  hnrl  1..   . 
into  existence  under  her  brother's  eve      U     r  ^^ 

puffy  round  it.  but  neither  she  t      e?faU.cr  "  I'sTed"^? 
he  threatened  danger.    As  for  David,  he  was  very  cheer 
ful  and^only  vexed  that  he  had  .i'ssed  ro^Ten'S 

<'^MVfi\5°^^°   ^^'   "''^'^'   to    him,"   he    explained 

Out-fighting's  no  good  against  his  lonp  .rm.      r  . 

go  .ns.de  em  and  see  what  I  can  do  the^„  '  "''•     ^  "^"^^ 

camIX"?:  ure''^'  '"'  "°''^'  ^^  °-  -^^^er  as  the,- 

twice,  right  and  left,  on  the  ret^t  Jh'^  p  "^^*^ 
coming  with  a  rush  caught  him  and  H,  ?  '"' 
rally  of  the  battle  followed  Tf.'  u  ^^'"^  ^"^^' 
all  across  the  r  n  /^  th  l 'th  h-?"^^"^""^^  ^^"gl^t 
at  the  head.  A?ore T'  c^ood  \'k  ^'  ^^T''  ""^'^^'^^ 
each    stopped    some    heavS  hf,  f^   *^^"    ^^'^"'^^ 

above  their  true  skill  I m^  ^""^  ?'"'''"^  "^"^1^ 
the  round,  and  the  'Dumnr;''hen^'^^''r'  ^''''''^ 
encouragement  to  his  ma"  So 'o  rath  T'^  "' 
move  with  his  old.  keen    eve.      R^      matched    every 

pleased  with  the  result  of  "^he  ro"nd"'Ft"°^'",^'"'>' 
scrambling  fall  with  no  advantage  to  dth  '  Bu't  k' h' 
thoL-h  blowing  heavily,  were  still  stron  .  /n^  I^"t  both, 
rose  instantly  and  -ot  back 7n  hVJ  "'  ^"'?  ^^^^  "^^^ 

Th.    littfe    adv1.ntage^V    the'SV"''"' •"■'\- 
opponent's  eyes  was  novvln.ff     S       .    ^    '""    '"    h's 
had  swallowi^the  moTmrfc^  t°^j^f -"/or  grey  clouds 

flakes  of  snow  fellleTur  I^     EU.lTtV  'T  ^^^ 
round,  complained  that  Crocker  wa^'h.iw       ^""^  °^  ^'^''^ 
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pufTed  and  bullied.  His  lace  and  breast  were  mottled 
with  red  ;  but  Crocker,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  pale  as  a 
parsnip.  David  led  ofT  rij^dit  and  left,  just  touching 
vvitl\  the  first  but  missing  with  the  latter.  Tney 
countered  heavily  and  then,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
Crocl<er  got  in  suddenly,  caught  David's  head  in 
chancery,  and  before  the  elder,  by  sheer  .strength,  broke 
loose,  fibbed  him  thrice.  Mr.  Fogo  rolled  in  an  ecstasy. 
The  blows  had  reached  David's  sound  eye  and  done 
some  damage.  In  getting  away  David  fell  and  Bartley 
immediately  went  to  his  corner.  The  round  had  been 
much  in  his  favour. 

Rhoda  worked  hard  to  reduce  the  swelling  on  her 
brother's  face,  but  it  was  not  possible.  He  continued 
strong,  cheerful  and  impatient  to  repay  a  little  of 
Crocker's  attention  in  the  last  round. 

Yet  from  this  point  the  fight  went  steadily  in  favour 
of  the  younger  man.  He  was  naturally  quicker,  neater 
and  straighter  in  his  hitting.  The  next  round  was  a 
long  one.  David  got  to  work  first  and  lashed  out  as 
usual  with  his  right,  but  was  short.  Then  Bartley 
retreated  until  he  had  his  enemy  on  the  move,  where- 
upon he  stood  and  let  fly  both  right  and  left  at  the 
head.  Both  told,  though  the  blows  were  light.  David 
slipped  on  to  one  knee  but  was  up  again  instantly,  and 
a  moment  later,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  he  got  his  right  home  or,  Crocker's  ear. 
The  hit  fairly  staggered  Bartley  but  did  not  drop  him. 
He  recovered  before  Bowden  could  repeat  the  blow  and 
some  furious  fighting  brought  the  men  into  Bartley's 
corner,  where  David  had  the  worst  of  the  rally. 
Crocker  at  last  closed  and  might  have  gone  far  to  end 
the  fight,  for  he  had  his  enemy  on  the  ropes  and  was 
about  to  punish  him  in  that  position.  His  instinct, 
however,  prevented  it.  He  had  raised  his  right  and' 
Bowden  was  for  the  moment  defenceless  ;  then  the 
younger  drew  back  and  shook  his  hrad.  "  Nay,  David," 
he  said,  "  I'll  not  take  advantage  of  thee." 

A  hearty  cheer  greeted  this  sportsmanlike  act ;  !;ut 
in  his  corner  at  the  end  of  the  round,  Mr.  Fogo  took 
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occasion  to  Caution  his  man  against  further  display  of 
.--.iicn  a  spirit.  ^    ' 

"  You  haven't  got  him  beat  yet,"  he  said.     "  Tis  all 

sooner.  He  s  harder  than  you  and  will  take  a  lot  of 
knocking  out.  \ou  had  it  in  your  power  then  to  give 
him  pepper  and  you  ought  to  have  done  it  tilf  he 
dropped.  I^ight  for  his  eyes  and  don't  let's  have  no 
softness.  You  mind  there's  a  lot  of  money  goin^  to 
change  hands  over  this  job.  and  you've  no  nght  o 
thiow  away  half  a  chance."  t,  >>■   ^'j 

In  answer  Crocker  showed  temper. 
T      "/''    ''-^^.^i''    a"^'    be   damned  to  you  and  your 

A  great  deal  of  tedious  sparring  occurred  in  the 
next  round  and  Bowden  got  hi^second  wind.  He  was 
strong  and  st.ll  confident,  but  the  sight  of  his  right  eve 
J^rew  much  impaired.  After  a  time  the  pace  quickened 
but  when  they  began  to  fight  in  earnest^he  ?ound  was' 
lartleysown.  David  received  all  the  hits,  and  one  on 
the  mouth  nearly  floored  him.  At  the  enc  they  closed 
and  Bowden  was  thrown.  Koth  still  went  to  their 
corners  without  help.  '-"^ 

Five  and  six  to  one  were  betted  on  Crocker  and 
even  I^ogo  felt  sanguine.  But  he  had  time  to  take  do  « 
stock  o    h.s  man  and  noticed  that  Crocker  was  weaken 

In  the  next  round  the  men  closed  almost  in^tanHv 
and  went  down,  David  undermost  instantly 

"I  can  do  It,  but  I'm   frightened    to_might  blind 

va^  f?an H        '"'^""'^^^'^  ^'^^'^^^'^^  ^"^  'Fros  y-?ace. 

m^nt'irria^n^f^rJ"''"^  ''   ''''   -istaken^entl 

and^WUevM";^/'''  "'''  exchanged  in  this  round 

.oJit-:;---[^;,----m^;;:^^^- 
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dazed;  then  he  hit  DavM  heavily  on  the  neck  and  jaw. 
A  rally  followed  and  Bartley  used  his  legs  and  -ot 
'S^  A'  '-^^  -"f. Crocker  hit  out  with  his  left  all d 
-aught  David  on  his  sound  eye.  The  blow  was  well 
timed  and  Bowden  nearly  fell.  A  moment  later  they 
clced  and  wrestled  long  for  the  fall.  Neither  won  it 
decisively,  but  they  went  down  together  Both  were 
r^rtf  i'\\  •  '^""^  ""^  ^"^^'  ^°'-  '^^  fi'-'^t  time,  were 
IJavid  swiftiy  and  neatly. 

_    Bowden  began  the  next  round  and  hit  Bartley  with 
right  and  left  on  the  chest,  but  he  made  no  impression 
though  the  blows  were  hard.     Crocker,  on  the  contrary 
while  lacking  much  force,  yet  planted  one  hit  to  purpose 
on   I  owdens    left  eye.     This  stroke  evidently '^caused 
great  pain  for^  despite  himself,  David's  hands  wentup 
o  his  face      Then  it  seemed  that  he  began  to  realise 
h.-s    peril,  for   he  fought   desperately  and  showed      e! 
mcndous  energy  and    renewed    strength.     A   blow  on 
the   ribs   made    Bartley   wince,    but   others   as    heavy 
missed  hini  and  his  returns  went  over  David's  shoulder 
Towards  the  end  of  the  round,  however,  Crocker,  catch-' 
mg   the   other   as    he   advanced,  and  timing  his  H '  t 
better  than  usual,  sent  Bowden  clean  off  his  Tegs  with  a 
flush  hit  on  the  mouth.     It  was  the  first  kno^ck-down 
blow   ,n   the   battle,  and  Fogo  waited  with  desperate 
anx-.ety  and  lervent  hope  that  Bowden  might  not  come 

fe'at      V^thin  "".f  ^'°1^  "^'  ""''  '■^^h-  fchieved  t"e 
teat.     VVithin    the  regulation  eight  seconds  after  time 

was  caHed,  David  stood  at  the  scratch.     He  was  Try 

shaky,  but  cheerful.     He  grinned  out  of  his  distorted 

tcatures  as  Bartley  approached    and  said,   "Now  I'm 

going  to  get  some  of  my  own  back,  Crocker  " 

and  f3'n     h'"^  ^^'  '"'P''^"'  '^"^  S'^'^"  '"^  ""^^  brandy 
and  implored  :,im  to  try  and  finish  before  his  stren<^th 

Aas  gone.     Tne  opportunity  to  administer  a  final  bfow 

had  come     Bowden  was  shaken,  and  for  the  moment 

very   weak.     Alive   to   the   situation,  Crocker  did  his 

best     but  now  the  man's  own  nature  came  between  him 

and  tl-,e  necessity  of  execution.     As  he  i;rcw  more  fvchle 
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tsclf.     For  the  moment  he  could  not  strike  the  bruised 
bloody  and  defenceless  eyes  of  the  enemy.     His  ^ort  ' 

[nfRho  ,'  ''N  ^'''^'''"  '^'  ^°"-'-^  he  ha'd  been  w^at'h- 
-n-  Rhoda  with  a  sort  of  vague,  unreal  interest  In  his 
increased  weakness,  the  whole  business  appeared  1  ke 

admired  h^o'  °'  "'"'  ""'>'  ^^°^'^  cloarl/ S  I' 
am  cd  her  m.mcnse  courage  and  pictured  .-er  secret 
emotions  as  round  succeeded  round,  and  she  saw  DaWd  s 
face  be.ng  batterc.l  from  all  semblance  of  huma.^ty 

^everheless  Crocker  began  this-the  tenth  round- 
u.th  a  determination  to  let  it  be  the  last.     He  hit  out 
Thew'"''  ^"'  eventually  struck  Bowden  on  the  n„^e 
c?rn-e^To  hiTcorL'r!*^^'^'  '"  ""''''  ^'^'"^  ^°-'  ^^  -^" 

hartley  stared  across  at  his  foe,  while  Foro  attended 

PC  "to  hir^  "tT  ^  n'^-  f?°"^^^  ^'^  -Cher's  face  d 
amusemen  ^^^"Dav.d  laughed.  The  expression  of 
amusement   was   hideous   on    his    countenance   in    it. 

S"atthe   ''°^/>"?  '"P^  speaking,  bu^uh         e 

he  baS  received  \V''^'^"?"'^''"^^°^  ^^^  '^^  -'-- 
r  I.-  J'"^'^""^"-  It  was  clear  now  lliaf  Davi<l  u  ,^ 
fight.ns  for  strcnglh,  a,ul  each  rou„d  in    he  n^x    five 

MA      u    ,      1  ^°"^  •  ^"^  he  erred  as  the  seouel  orov^r' 
Bovvden  had  only  cut  himself  on  Bartley's  teTth 

ciea^T;;.  °'''''-^'^^'  ^^'*  ^^tisfied,  because  it  seemed 
he  wo  ,W  K  "'"k,'^  ^''''^''  ^°"'d  not  finish  his  tTsk 
D.vM'J      t   ^^'u   ^°   ^^^y  ""^''  I^°«-^:en  went  blind 

£"    n  n^it  rn'f  '°A  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  left  was 
comoW^t,     vanish      Another   blow  would    pmbaMv 

wrh^^'vttory.  ^^'Both 'm^en'ff^''^"    '''  '-veVrocke^r 

-H  disfi,  >ed,  ^^'Mh":e^-.r;^rinrb!lth 
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were  Cheerful.     Hartley,  however.    be,Tan    to    get    slow 

s     .1     ^''.''^M,'^".""*^'  him  much  d.zzincs.s.     It  hud 
swollen  to  horrible  dimensions 

very  slippcT  '^''    ''^''"  "''   '"   ^'"^^  ^'-^^  ^-'^-- 

in    Sht''and"^^^^'"'/°'"^  ^^^^'^  ^"■^'^••^^-    He  rushed 
in    r  ght  and     eft,  and   a    good    ding-donu^  round  wis 

fought  m  wh.ch  advantage  only  came  to  l^art^eTat  U  ^ 
end.  Tnen,  after  receiving  some  heavy  bod/-bIows 
he  got  on  to  Bowden's  lip,  split  it  and  drenched  t^e 
mans  lace  with  blood.  In  the  close  they  bo  h  wen' 
luvvn.  Davui,  as  usual,  undermost.  Both  were  carried 
to  their  corners  and  both  were  weak 

,  1"  [he  nextround  David  tried  to  upper  cutCrocker  but 

i-.ii.is  a^ked  his  son  if  all  was  well  with  him  an, I 
Dav.d  nodded  Rhoda  gave  him  the  ba.,dy  bottle 
li.f .^1  IL"?t^'1  '"""f^-  ^"^  ^'^  "°t  drink  an/     Fo'o 

•       -v    tLat  he'w'^'"'"'''^^  ^"^^^'-'^^^^  for  I^ar^ley.  biU 
^..icA    that  he   was    growmg   weak    very   rapidly       It 

emamed    to    be  seen    whether   Crocker^   strength    o 
David  s  eyesight  would  last  longest  ^"^^"Ltn   or 

In  the  eighteenth  round  Bartley  began  the  fightine 
ad  with  immense  impetuosity  dashed  in  right  and  leff 
on  the  face.  He  tned  for  the  eye,  but  just  missed  t 
and  caught  heavily  on  the  bod^.  And^hen  fortune 
"a  n  tn"fi''T'?  °"  ^^^''^'  ^"^  ''  ^^e  othe  ame 
hhn  w  rh  r  V  "  T'''^  "'  ""y  ^°^t'  ^^^d<^"  ^'-^"ght 
-  ed  heh7"  /"^  ^r^  °"  '•'"  '^^^  ^heek.  Chance 
_     led  the  blow  to  perfection.    It  was  by  far  the  i  -aviest 

ttV^  Vhft'^"'^.'^  '""^r  ''  this'juncture'p^'d 
h.  )■  Jn^  tremendous  blow  seemed  to  ,o  all  over 
he  side  of  Crocker^s  face.    It  brought  the  blood  gushmg 

A  hoT'?  '"^  "°^'  =  ""^  '^  d^^PP^d  him  in  a  heap^ 
A  .hout  of  consternation  rose  from  the  youn-er 
mans  friends,  and  Mr.  Fogo  and  Shillabeer  picked  up 
Hartley,  while  David,  cheered  by  the  yells  of  his  suJ^ 
porters,  walked  with  Rhoda  guiding  him,  to  his  cornii 
t  was  now  the  urn  of  the  Eowdens  to  wait  the  call  of 
tune    with   anxiety;    but   Fogo   got   his    man   to   the 
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^ur^o^'^ct",',:,,^?,';' The""'  ""T  ,»-■"  -"'' 

tunces.  i,e  struck  .luce  ^-  '' I! 't"'-''''";<.' dls- 
Crocker,  where  he  stood  rl.-/  i  ,  i.  "  ^''''"  '^^'  ^'t 
^■•d  ciruppcd  him  "'   '"'''  ^''  ''^^"^i^  cJ.nvn, 

other   side    Rho da  Vd  'Davrd  Tw^"''  "''''^'    °"    ^^e 
could  no  lor.^re-r  see  ft      A  hi  "'^    -"'^^^^h,  fur  he 

the  matter  ;  %ut  the  one  m^"  ""V  '''f'  ^"  ^^^■'''^• 
"         ■  ij:„.>  ._     ^,'"'^"  ^'i'' tcHj  weakjo  strike, 

'  more 


th 


e  ( 


;i?--"^:;:;l^^';:-^^^^^ 


rounds  .-  fou^u"  "  h^  T  "'"'"T'  ^-'  '"^^ 
that  hartley  hadV  i  t  c  '  "  f^r""^  I'ogo  fancied 
'^'•^  terrible  puni.hment  bu  t h^  /'""^ /^'^  ^'^^^^^  «' 
"ot  serve  him.  [„  the  tvventv  '  .'"  o^'^'"'^"^'*^  ^'^ 
i5owden-fortune    still     smt^H^"^       ^""^  ^"^  ^'^^''  '""^"^l 

-ith  a  round  arm  o       he    a    an^TH ''    '^''''^''   ^^'^-'^ 
^■nconscious.     F0..0  and  Sh  n-.K        '  >'^""^:-^r  man  fell 

;''-J  -hat  they  CouId   but      a    lev' I  P"''^^'  ^''"  ^'^  ^^^ 
i'ead  had  swollen  in  an  extraoH  „  "''  '"^'     ^^'^ 

Mnashin.r  stroke  in  UeeiS,'^^ ';?'>'  '"''^""^'-  ^'om  the 
t'^at    blow    which    had     on  ?  '■''""^'  ^^"^'  '^  ^'^^ 

l^avid  walked  to  the  scr',  V  f'"'  ,^^  '^''^  ^^^ount. 
waited  to  heartimi'cl.lT^H'er  \-  ;J°^^^'^,  "^^''^  -^"'^ 
Victory  at  the  last  moment  1,  d  ,  '^''.V^"'-'"'^^.  s'-atche.! 
surely  as  it  had  beenl/rH  7  '^  '''''  ^''^  "^'-^ttle  as 

The   referee  c:?ed    '   frie  '   t7e'  ' t'  ''''^  "'"^^^  '--^^■ 
past,  and  '  Frosty-face  '  wff'h  .,    '"f       •'^'^'^°"^s   crawled 
threw  up  the   s^po^^e       llj?   r "°'^ 
Ihecall.     IndeedJe^rema  ned   ,^:.*^'"'^^"'^''  ^^''-^^  ^'^^  to 
hve  minutes  remained  unconscious  for  another 

?h:.ff^a;i!:?::^:sx^^^^-^^^^--^-'-'r. 

and  boys  crowded  in  upon  i^^"  m?  "l"^  "  '^""^^^'^  "^^" 
;'-e  to  avoid  possibIe'?uti;e  double '''p^"  V"^>'  '' 
her  emotions  into  one  kiss  thnl     ;  ^^^^'^"^^  ^'^'•^w 

brother's  mangled  mouth  ther  '"  P'?'^'^  ^'!^""  ^er 
walked  up  to  the  coMnr:  '   '""'^  ^'  ^''''  ""'^-'-  she 

^'^aking,  Ensanguined    h"nd"s""fr''    f*^^^    -'^^  un 
i^avid's   neck.     Many  cheered   h.     ""\  '^'"^    ^'^^'"^^ 
i  -^  cneered   her  ;  and   some  fell  i„ 
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love  with  her  from  that  moment.  David,  fur  his  part 
asked  to  be  led  to  I'.artlcy,  aiicJ  when,  with  the  referee's 
assistance,  the  beaten  man  had  recovered  consciousness 
Bowden  held  out  his  hand  and  Crocker  took  it. 

J5y  this  time  the  winner  was  stone  blind.  I  lis  party 
stoppe.i  on  the  ground  only  a  few  minutes,  dnriiur 
winch  Mr.  I-o^o,  a.s  became  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
ima<,Mnation,  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  Rhoda 
liuwden. 

"Woman,"  he  said,  "you're  a  wonder.  I've  never 
seen  the  like  in  seventy  years;  and  1  iiopc  1  never 
shall  a_L,Miti. 

Then  David  was  led  to  the  cart  and,  with  his  sister 
three  of  his  brothers  and  his  father,  drove  ofT  to' 
Ditsworthy.  A  checrin-  mob  of  fifty  men  and  bovs 
accompanied  him  halfway;  the  Stanburys— father  and 
son— walked  for  some  distance  beside  llie  vehicle,  while 
one  or  two  energetic  spirits  ran  on  ahead  with  tidings 
of  victory  for  Mrs.  Bowden  and  her  daughters,  Sophia 
and  Dorcas.  ^ 

Snow  fell  heavily  now  and  detail  was  vanishin? 
under  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Fogo  had  no  diHlculty  in  explaining  the  defeat 

to   the    Pancy.     He   threw    light   upon    the   situation, 

while    Mr.    Shillabeer   and    others   carried    Bartley   to 

Ihe  Corner  House'  in  a  large  wheelbarrow  and  put 

him  to  bed,  ^ 

„    r^^^^^j"^^  ^^'^^  ^   hit   as  the  Tipton  gave  Tass 
1  arker  in  their  last  fight— to  com{)are  small  things  with 
ffreat      said    Fogo.     "  When    a  man's  shaky,  a  smack 
''ke  that    IS  a  receipt  in   full.     A  pretty  finish,  but  it 
ought   never  to  have   come   to   it.     Bowden  was  beat 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  if  our  chap  hadn't  been  so  milk- 
hearted,  he'd  be  the  winner  this  minute.     If  he'd  had  a 
bit  of  the  other's  kill-devil  in  him,  'twould  have  been 
all   over   long   ago.     He   fought    better   and    wrestled 
better ;_  but   there    it   was— the   human    nature  in  him 
con  kin  t  punish,  though  the  fight  depended  on  it  and 
t  other  man    was    blind.     He   was   never    meant  for  a 
fighting  man— more  the  dancing  master  turn  of  mind  " 
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'l-clar',]- Frost V'  ^''''^  ^''^^'^cr  would  have  won," 

Hartley's  re^live'h        I^^d  aMh"'"^     P-ccrnakcs. 
Merle  ar^d  others  were  L'^^^V!  ^l  .I'l.^^^;^"^^^  ^^^^  Mr. 

with  tl.c  fatal  tn.;  '^'vV  ^^'  '^u''  '^'"'^'^^-^^  l•P^^a^,l 
deceived  nphodcofth;^'''  "  '^■'^i'P-'"--'  that 'these 
and  a  scloc  co  p,nv  o  '''  '*"""  '^'"  "^^""  '^^^-  ''"^^-^ 
^T      I'  .    '^■^        "  "'"^"-^t  amon"  them  nn,l  i:f,  ,^,I  u   /• 

.Mrl..;;o,  h,,  face  dark  as  a  muib      ,  J/^h  r  "     '"'''""^ 

.1-  n,l'a;'i;,f  ■?Zr°""'^^'  ■"•'-  'l'-'«i.    "Uha.  ,-s 

I.-'  "n^','  rtfr"r";"^'  •^"''  ■■'•^---n.ly  before 
features.  '  ''^•cot'iit.on    lighted   his   ,.a,.|o 

"I  don't  quite  underqf-anrl  "  u 
turned  to  his  friends  '     ^^'  answercc 

jrot  a  l<fnd  expression  of  co,"tancr'  I'^'th    '"'^  '""'^ 

to  see  the  mill,  they  ou-ht  t.^  hav      f     .        ^^"r"^  "'■'''■'^"' 

Hut  then  Mr.  Fo^o "awV   .  Prn  L  ^'^''^  ^  ^'^  "^'"''^■'■•" 

lie  did  not  hesitate  rorunvv.-h,u'^'''''P'''"''^'^^^      and 

,      Snow  be,an\rf:,?ire  ?n  Tt 'r  S;"^;',^'"'^  '^-- 
heavier    t  came    nntn    c:t,     ""-^t  at  last.     Heavier  and 

and  the  bulNHn,";   'h^^  ,^,rf,°[   ^jf  ^'-^  church.vard 

vanished  under  a^ilcnt   fn    V         T^'  '-'''  '''""^  '-^l^o^'t- 

all  the  riot  and  li      noi^-e  "n   "&'.  °M  '''■'''^"''-     ^''^^ 

■'-   a   pall    at    noo^      Th^  fol  |\"^:^'^^;"^' ^'^''^^^^ 

'^^"b'   at    'The    rnrnnr    if  ,  ^^^^     ^^^^^    COttn-req 

an'i    clatter  of'C^^e^^-^^-fjeda  -i.hty  din 
bottles  were  emptie't    tho  K        ,         '''"''''-■''   ''^'^^   "^anv 
upon,   and    the   1^  nie   wts'fou^^^^^^^^ 
dozen  times  before  nightfall.        "  ""^   '°'^   ^^'^'"    ^ 


;  then  he 

ic  askcfl. 
J5ut  he's 


Il' 
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wind  n  .h«.  a  .winMc  oT.:;;..  ;,  r ;;  fX„r'  :|;: 

..  .1  Mcrn  cnurcti  tower  ro'-e  aean>;t  fhp  >;L».      u     -i 
the  pool,  wherein   Meavv  n.th.,7^r    I      ."'' ''^>  •     ^^^'-^"'e 

^vith  heather  and   fretted  uih  r  ,^"''-^'^"^'-^-    crowned 
stone-crop,  grcv  I  chens    'n  ^      7^'"^^^ 
house  stood      Broken  "v. n-^^"!"'"'"  J^'^'^^"^'  ^^'^  ^'d 
it  :  an  oven    stil     /."     i     '  "^'^'  ^'''  "^'^^  .^i^rrounded 
ch  rnney-shaffnow^m    1      '"   ""^    ^'^^^'"'  ^"^    ^he  wide 

about  him  as  he  htl  "ire?  T  '^'  ^"'"  ^"^  '-"^'-^^ 
At  his  fee  '  IV  oM  n  ^'  '^^y/'""^  f^any  times  before, 
and  wh  ;  'molto  ,  Hn  n'  ^"^'"""^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^e  ,.ranite"; 
caught  fromThtTa.;t'horer  ""'    "°"  ^^''^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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Since  fir::,t  he  fouiul  the  place,  David,  with  his  scanty 
^ifi  of  iinas^inatioii,  liad  pictured  a  modern  cotta!.;e 
rising  on  these  venerable  foundations.  And  soon  tlie 
thiiijT  was  actually  to  happen.  He  knew  that  the 
hearth  whereon  his  feet  now  stood  would  presently 
•^dow  a;j;ain  with  fires  liLjlited  by  Margaret's  hands  ;  he 
thou^iit  of  white  whcaten  loaves  baking  in  the  oven  ; 
he  almost  smelt  them  ;  and  he  saw  above  this  loneli- 
ness tiie  thin  blue  ringlets  of  peat  smoke  that  soon 
would  rise  and  curl  on  the  west  wind's  fingers  and  tell 
chance  wanderers  that  a  home  lay  hidden  by  water's 
brink  in  the  glen  beneath.  The  place  was  very 
sequestered,  very  remote  from  all  other  habitations; 
and  he  liked  it  the  better  for  that.  Here  was  such 
privacy  as  the  man  desired.  Margaret  would  do  her 
shopping  at  Princetown  ;  and  since  she  knew  scarcely 
an)-l)(jdy  there,  the  chance  s  of  gossi[)  and  vain  conver- 
sation were  small.  His  ambition  was  a  life  far  from 
trivial  social  obligations  and  the  talk  of  itlle  tongues. 
He  desired  opportunity  to  pur.-ue  success  without  dis- 
tractions and  waste  of  ♦ime.  Whether  this  home 
might  suit  the  sociable  Margaret,  he  did  not  pause  to 
consider.  As  for  Rhoda,  she  v.-ould  certainly  be  of  his 
mind. 

The  facts  that  most  im[^rcs.sed  Bowden  at  the 
m  imcnt  were  certain  loads  of  lime  and  sand,  together 
with  granite  boulders,  water-worn,  from  the  streaju 
bed  close  at  hand.  Materials  for  his  house  were 
already  collected  and  the  building  of  it  was  to  begin 
during  the  fo  lowing  week.  It  would  need  five  or  six 
months  to  finish,  and  Bowden  proposed  to  be  married  and 
settled  in  his  future  home  before  anf)thcr  Christmas  came 

While  he  sat  here  now,  slowh-,  solidly  planning  th.-; 
future  and  waiting  for  Margaret  to  meet  him,  certa-.i 
black-faced,  horned  sheep  approached,  drew  up  at  a  safe 
distance  and  li'ted  tiieir  yellow  eyes  to  him  inquiringly. 
David  returnee  their  regard  with  interest,  for  they  were 
his  Own. 

Presently  came  Margaret  and  he  kissed  her,  then 
pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  preparations. 
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"  They've  kept  their  word,  you  see.  xN'cxt  week  our 
house  is  to  be  started.  There's  a  good  bit  of  puUiiic^ 
down  to  do  first,  however.  And  Sir  Guy  have  given 
way  about  that  ruined  spot  t'other  side  the  stream. 
It's  going  to  be  built  again  for  a  lew  place  for  stock  ; 
and  I'm  to  pay  two  pound  a  year  more  rent." 

^" 'Twill  be  good  for  the  kennel,"  said  Madge. 
"  Rhoda  tells  mc  as  you'll  ht.ve  five  or  six  dogs  "at 
the  least  for  her  to  watch  over,  not  counting  'Silky' 
here."  " 

'Silky'  hid  _:rown  from  puppyhood  into  adoles- 
cence. He  was  now  a  beautiful  but  a  spoiled  spain'el 
who  never  wandered  far  from  his  mistress. 

Bowden  looked  down  and  shook  his  head  at  '  Silky,' 
where  he  sat  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws  at 
Margaret  s  feet. 

"A  good  dog  ruined,"  he  said.  "  If  you  was  to  do 
the  proper  thing,  you'd  let  me  shoot  it.  'Twill  never 
be  any  manner  of  use  here." 

"  He'll  be  of  use  to  mc,  David.  I  should  miss  hirn 
cruel  now." 

"God  send  you  don't  bring  up  the  childer  so,  when 
they  come,  Madge." 

"  No  childer  of  yours  will  ever  be  spoilt,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  not.  And  I  hope  they  don't  prove  of  way- 
ward nature;  for  thac  sort's  a  thorn  in  the  parent's 
side.  Take  Dorcas  now— so  different  to  the  rest  of  us  as 
you  can  think.     Light-minded  and  a  terer— colour 

and  mind  both  diflferent.     I   hope  ,    ,   never  have 

a  red  child,  Madge." 

'I'm  very  fond  of  Dorcas.  She's  the  happiest  of 
you  all,  anyway— light-minded  or  not.  Only  her  father 
sees  her  good  points.  I  don't  think,  David,  that  you 
rate  her  high  enough." 

"  I  know  her  very  well  —  light-minded  and  a 
laugher,"  he  repeated.  "And  now  there's  that  in- 
solent chap.  Screech,  after  her ;  and  he  had  the  cheek 
to  talk  to  faither  and  mother  about  it,  and  offer  to  take 
her— a  beggarly  man,  with  none  to  say  a  good  word 
for  him— a  man  that  have  lived  on  his  widowed  mother 
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a  I  his  days,  and  ha.cn't  even  got  retrular  work   hi.f 
picks  up  an  i-ncven  livin^c.  where  he  can/'  ' 

"  What  did  your  father  answer  ?  " 
"  Sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear  !     There  was 
a    few   h.crh    words,   and    then    I    seed   my  gentleman 
marching  off  across  Kingmoor,  and    Dorcas^-ith   he 
apron  to  her  eyes.     'Better  bide  single  all  yon,  davs 
han  marry  an  out-at-elbows  gc>od-for-nought  like  tha^ 
told  her;  but  of  course,  she  knowed  better,  and  said 
he  was  all  he  should  be,  and  that  her  life  wou  d  be  gaU 
and  wormwood  without  him."  ^ 

"  Your  father's  not  one  to  be  flouted  " 
"He  IS  not;  and  Dorcas  knows  it  very  well      Us 
Shan  t  hear  no  more  about  the  chap." 
"She'll  tell  me,  however." 

"Mind  you  speak  sense  to  her  then,  IMad-e      Don't 
^^o  p.tyjng  her.     You're  too  prone  to  pity  everv  morta 
thing  that's  m  trouble,  or  thinks  it  is.     You  k.^ow  a 
we      as  anyone  that  Billy  Screech  is  a  bad  and    a.; 
man.     \ou    know    that    he's    not    built    to    make    anv 
female  a  good  husband.     Therefore  tell  her  so  '  ^ 

him."     ^^''  '°''"  ^"^  ^  ^'''^'  ^°  "^^^^  her  forget 

h,ck'  b 'f^  Her  :;es'  EeTter  'for  T  ''''  '^^''^'^  ^""^ 
Jt  all  than  wreck^^her  Hffi;  t'  ^^^^iX^^J^ 
home  m  my  judgment.  Nought  but  a  tramp  would 
fancy  such  a  homely  creature  as  her  "  ^ 

"YouVe  wrong   there,    David.     A    girl's  face    i\n> 
eyerythmg.     But  no  brother  ever  yet  knew  what    hi 
sisters  were  worth."  ^  "^^    "'^ 

naJiZ^^riin^w^s  :-^.  %:^iT',  'T^'-' 

r- too  good  for  her  hu,:band^;7RLl-wi;'l::; 
was^a  better  than  her-a  marvel  of  a  woman ''  ' 

u-.rm  and'.Tr^;''         ""'"  ^''^  ''^-     ^"^  ^'^^  heart's  so 
u arm  and  soft  as  any  woman's,  I  daresay  " 

mind  !r  5;;?^^^?7""  so:;;:^''"^  ^^?  ^"^  ^"^  ''"^^■ 

than    Rhorir    tJ^  '^^"i-^^hmg  weaker  and  wilfuiier 

than    Rhoda.     They  are  fnghted  of  her.     She  makes 
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•cm  see  how  small   they  are,  if  you  can   understand 

"  S'^e  does.  So  stronn:  and  fearless.  Looks  throu-h 
men  and  women  with  those  eyes  of  hers.  Yet  you 
wouldn  t  have  '  er  bide  a  maiden  into  old  age  surdy. 
Uav.d  ?     There  s  men  good  enongh-even  for  Rhoda  •' 

^ot  a  spark  of  spite  marked  the  speech,  and  Mad-e 
only  meant  what  she  said.  ^>A'*t]^e 

"We  must  find  her  a  husband,  David  '" 
He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

.f^"''^,'''^!''"^    business.     She's    not    the    .sort    to    let 
others  do  that  work  for  her.     SheVe  got  no  u.e  fo    a 
man  m  my  opmion.     There's  only  one^male  as  eve    I 
saw  her  eye  follow  for  a  yard,  and  that,  if  you  please 
be  the  leat-keeper,  Simon  Sncll."  ^  ' 

Madge  laughed. 

^n  I-'/^^''  ^^'-  ^"'"  •'  ^  ^^"'t  P''^^^'"-e  him  ever  daring 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  Rhoda."  u-inng 

hJ'.u''  'T""  "".^"'^  ^•"  '-'■'^^  David.  "And  don't  vou 
breathe  what    I've  told    you    to  Rhoda,  for   I   may  be 

fr"fwn".  ■it''''^^?';,rL°"i'^^^'^  "^^^^  '■^^^'^  ^--^"^^^ 

[ndtfll  1  >'"  ^^  ^^f'Py  ^"°".^h  ^"-'^  ^'th  us, 
=ind  If  a  husband  comcs-come  he  will.  Rut  I  don't 
^ant  him  to  cornc  in  a  hurrv."  ^  i  con  t 


'Such  a  lov-r  of  the 


night   as   she  is!"  declared 


I   thTnk     to  !  r-   ^^^tranger  girl  in  some  ways, 

^,h'"'<-to  say  It   lovingly.     Give  her  a  do-  or  two 

and  nightfall,  and  off  .she'll  tramp  to  meet  the  r:;o:n- 

"  m     .^^)'^'  "^^  ^^^  ^"  °"^  '■"  ^^^  dark.  David  ?  " 
-blest  If  I  can  answer  that.     She've  got  her  secrets 

7oubt  Tu7f''"^  ^'^'.^'^^  ^°^*^  '■"  petticoat's  no 
doubt.     But  fe^^■  enough  secrets  from  my  ear,  I  reckon 

Twas  always  a  great  desire  in  her  to  be  ou    bv  ni'ht' 

dinkv  Htn"  '"'S  u''^''  '"^'PP^^  ^'''  -h--^"  ^^he  was  a 
dinky  little  maid,  because  she  would  go  stravinsr  in  the 
warrens  when  she  ought  to  have  b.cn  in  bed  and 
fright  her  mother  nigh  to  death.  I've  axed  her  man v 
a  t,me  about  it,  but  she  can't  or  won't  offer  reasons      I^ 

r  ppos^e'^sS'irt  n'^  "■"^^-  "^^^^'^^^  ''  theTwork,' 
suppose.     Shell  tell  you  things  that  might  much  sur- 
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I)rise   you    ab(nit    the    ways   of    the    night,   and    what 
happens  under  it." 

"She  Hkes  the  mo  )n  better  than  the  sun,  I  bcHeve. 
Sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  think  her  blood'o  cold  instead 
of  hot,  David." 

"You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you'tl  seen  her  kiss  my 
smashed  face  after  the  fij^ht  last  winter:— no,  nor  heard 
her  when  siie  s[)oke  (;f  Bartley  Crocker  kiiisin<^  hcr.s." 

"I  believe  I^artlcy  would  marry  her  joyfully,"  saiti 
Margaret;  but  David  doubted  it. 

''Not  him— not  after  what  she  said  to  him  in  the 
Pixies'  House,  and  after  what  I  said  to  him  in  the  bull- 
ring. No  man  ever  paid  clearer  for  a  kiss  than  him,  I 
reckon.  But  very  food  friends  ncv',  thank  God.  But 
my  brother-in-law— no.  He'll  never  come  to  be  that 
I  le  don't  want  Rhoda  and  Rhoda  don't  want  him." 

"lie  told  me  that  well    he    knew   he'd   have   beat 


\-ii 


u,  if  Rhoda  had  been  o'  his  sid( 


"  I  daresay  that's  true." 

They  sat  together  in  the  theatre  of  their  future  life 
and  xMadge  brushed  David's  hair  away  from  his  ri^rht 
ear.  The  organ  was  slightly  larger  than  the  other  a'^nd 
she  shook  her  head  discontentedly. 

"Twill  never  be  just  so  beautiful  as  the  left  one" 
she  said.  ' 

He  laughed. 

"  What  do  it  matter  so  long  as  I  can  hear  with  it?" 

"  And  your  dear  eyelid  will  droop  for  ever.' 

"  Yes,  but  the  eye  behind  be  all  right.  Bartley 's  got 
his  mark  too— where  I  hit  him  that  last  time." 

"He's  coming  up  one  evening  to  see  this  place. 
Not  but  he  kno-.vs  it  well  enough  already.  He  told  me 
that  the  valley  under  Harter  up  along  and  beyond  be 
nearly  always  good  for  a  snipe  at  the  season  of  the  year." 
^  "A  pity  he  don't  come  and  lend  a  hand  here  if 
twas  only  mixing  mortar.  'Twould  be  something  for 
him  to  do  How  any  living  being  can  waste  his  life 
liKe  that  man  is  a  mystery  and  a  shame." 

"  Always  happy  too,"  said  Madge.  '"  He've  got  a 
very  kind  heart,  David." 
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I  know  that-else  he'd  have  licked  me  fnstcad  of 
myhck.n;^^h,m._  Don't  think  I  bear  the  man  any  ill- 
w.ll-far  from  .t.  We're  real  ^ood  fr.  nds  and  he's 
very  clever  by  nature.      I'm  only    sorry    he  can't  find 

The   conversation   shifted  to  their  house  presently 
and  Madge  decla.cd  her  ion^in:.^  to  see  it  ^'row.  ^ 

And  what  be  us  to  call  the  place  ? "  she  asked. 
I  thought  of 'Black  Tor  Cottage.'"  he  said,  ".incc 
iiiack  lor  s  just  above  us. 

iHit  Madge  little  liked  the  name. 

'Thin^'fcr'''  ""  n'^  ^fom^'Jy  v\-ord  for  a  home,"  she  said. 
1  nmk  again,  David. 

lie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''■Tis   only    the    name  of  the   tor,"  he   answered; 
black  or  white  be  no  more  than  words  " 

for  f^k  ^''  U^""7  ^■°''' ','  '^''  '''''^-     "  'T'^  ^^  easy  name 

c  W  .V  ^i:'^  °  "'"u^'  ^"^^  ^'^  ^°""^'-  "^y  home  was 
celled  after  the  nver  than  they  great  stones  up  over 
though  I  daresay  I'll  get  very  fond  of  them  too.'^  ' 

bo  be  It  he  answered.  "  '  Meavy  Cot '  is  the  name  • 
and  I  hope  that  a  good  few  prosperops  years  be  waitin- 
for  us  ,n  ,t.  But  ,f  ever  I  come  to  be  Moorman  of  thi^ 
quarter,  I  might  have  to  leave  it." 

DavidL°"'''   "^"^   ^'''^^'"'    '^'"S'    ^''^"    ^'^^^   ^°'"^   d^y. 

,      "  I  hope  I  shall,"  he  answered  ■  "  Irut  to  be  Moorman 
IS  a  very  good  stepping-stone,  mark  >(;u.' 
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HARTLEY   DOUETFUL 

A   GREAT   drake  waddled  out  from  the  yard  of  Mrs 
Crocker  s  dvveliincr,  and  some  white  ducks  followed  him' 

I  he  male  bird  was  -rey,  but  his  head  shone  wth  the 
nch  black-pen  ofthef^r  trees  behind  him  on  the  hiH 
and  the  h,du  uf  these  metallic  and  slittcrinR  feathers 
Tolr.f '"  ^^'"•"^^-  his  brown  eyes.     Ile^  marched 

o  the  stream,  put  down  his  bill  and  tasted  the  water- 
he  then  threw  up  his  bill  a^^ain.  quacked  an  order  to  set 
forth  and  so  floated  away  with  the  current,  while  his 
household  followed  after.  Under  the  little  brid^^e  'hcv 
went,  and  the  d.-ake,  screwing  round  his  head  ^ca st  an 
upward  glance  at  the  parapet  as  he  passed  by.  There 
he  might  have  marked  a  familiar  figure,  for  Hartley 
Crocker  w,th  h,s  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  pipe  n 
h.s  mouth,  sat  and  talked  to  a  woman  who  stood^bSde 
hm.     Their   position    M'as    public,  but   the  subject   of 

Sial    "rTth    "'^'^    'r    '^^""    ---dered'  confi 
^ent.al.     I'or  the  woman  the  revelation  h-  now  mad^ 

ie'st":-et'it'""""^  PossibUity.  The  man  spoke  hTlin 
jest,  >et  It  seamed  clear  that  he  found  himself  perfectly 
serious  and  meant  all  that  he  said  on  the  main  q'uest  on"^ 

carrvtt  .lo  f  ^■°"''  ^^'^^^'  ^^^^^^'  ^"^  listen.  I'll 
carry  It  along  for  you  presently;  but  I  can't  talk  and 

walk   together-not    when    the    subject    i^ 'soiar.e 
Where  are  you  going?"  "*'):><- 

Thel^be'..'''L'^'^' "'^^  ^-'^""'^^  ^°^^"  ^t  Good-a-Meavy. 
the  na^-     of"'^m  P'"'  ''""  ''"°"'  ""^^  ^e's  fallen  ill  and 
tne  pair  of   em   was   pretty  near  starvin-    last   week 
One  of  he  Bou-den  boys- Wellington,  I  tWnk  i    was 
called  there  and  he  told  his  father:  and  of  cu  r^e    i;: 

"vf  SlThe  old'"'  '"     ''"  J'"-^^  '^''^^  ^hem  a  thinVo 
two  till  the  old  man  can  get  out  again." 
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;;  Tis  only  puttinrr  „ff  j,,^  .workhouse  " 
Alaybe-yet  a -ood  thin- to  nut  it  off     Tl„.v-'ll  J  „ 

Hovvo  Rhoda  Bovvden  ?■■  he  asked  suddenlv 
^  V  cry  well,  so  far  as  I  know."  ^' 

b.cl      'Vl?'"'^'^   T"    ^   '^'"^   ^^    her   since    I    came 
Dack.      Yet    somehow,     Mad^e    I    finri    1,       1       [i 
iiitcrestincr"  ^*'<i^.,c,    i     hnd    her    terrible 

to* 

^'' She's  a  fine  character.  Bartley." 
..^^o..  and  ,  ,hou,M  .  &  ' Jt'^t^J'^i^l 

thought  of  Khoda  jL.'de"„""  "^^  ='  ""  '^''^^"  '-""^   ' 

th^  ficTh;  ^''."^'-''^  ^^"'^"  t  have  raged  worse.  Then  at 
the  fight— time  and  again  I  tried  to  catch  Lr  ^  "T^^ 
never  once  slic  looked  at  m-     .7  .         "  ^>'^'  ^"^ 

I)id  you  hear  th^?7hP  1  ""^T^'^^'^y^  busy  with  David. 

by  hi::ei?'ti:roagh\hc  snow-  tTa^r°  "'^'^l  ''''''  ^'^ 
was  faring  ?  "       "  '''  *°  ^"'^  ^X  «iother  how  I 

"  No  r' 

"She   did;    but   nobodv  ever  hporrl  .-f 
i)avid,  I  believe      She  tolH  m  !l         'f— "ot    even 

it;  and  mother  bec^an  to  11^^^^^^^  not  to  mention 

but  she  didn't  wait^for  tha^  ■'  '  ^'"'^  °^  ^''  "^'"'^  ' 

to   do'iVn'^o'ubt'while^T'*''"^  ^°^  ^old    of  her 

cut  she  don't   often    '(,„  .    °"^  °f  tiumbth hgs  ; 

except  Dav?d,  of  courstr''">""'"«t   '"   humanfj 
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"If  I  was  a  ilin[  now,  she  and  mc  vvouKl  be  very 
c^oocl  friends  —eh  ?  " 

"  Not  a  uoubt  of  it.  An>\vay  this  is  terrible  inter- 
esting to  me,  Hartley — for  nu)re  reasons  than  you'd 
[Tucss.  David  and  I  were  tellin;^  together  only  a  week 
agonc.  I  said  that  wlien  we  were  married,  we  must  sut 
to  and  find  Rhoda  a  husband  ;  but  David  felt  a  bit 
doubtful  about  it." 

"  Well  he  may  be  !  " 

"You  think  that  too?" 

"  I'm  going  to  scrape  ac(]uaintance  with  licr  when 
vou're  married.  Mind  I  don't  say  'twill  go  very  far. 
I'm  a  bit  frighteneci  of  her  yet,  and  'twouldn't  be  veiy 
clever  to  offer  marriage  to  a  female  that  mak'  s  you  feel 
frightened.  l?ut  a  man  must  get  a  wife  some  day  or 
other,  I  suppose,  and  my  mother's  at  mc  morning,  noon 
and  nigh',  to  find  one.'' 

"You  do  tell  me  wonderful  things  I" 

"l?ut  for  the  lord's  sake  keep  'em  dark.  I  can 
trust  you — and  only  you.  You've  been  a  rare  brick 
where  I  was  concerned  all  your  life,  and  'tis  very  hard 
we  couldn't  have  been  married,  as  I  shall  always  think 
whoever  takes  me.  Still,  you'll  have  to  go  on  wishing 
me  well." 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"Say  no  more  ab  t  it  then.  'Tis  only  a  monn- 
shiney  fancy  at  best,  a.,  1  very  like  I'd  hate  the  woman 
if  i  knew  her  better— hate  her  as  much  as  she  does  me. 
You  know  what  a  fool  I  am  about  'em.  I  always  see 
her  sponging  the  blood  otF  David's  face  and  always 
catch  myself  wishing  she'd  been  doing  the  same  for 
mine.  ^  But  I  should  have  felt  the  same  silly  wish  about 
any  girl,  no  doubt." 

"There's  not  another  girl  that  ever  I  heard  about 
would  have  done  it." 

"  I  know— and  I  ask  myself  if  that's  to  praise  her  or 
to  blame  her.     To  hear  my  mc-)ther — " 

"Better  hear  David.  She  didn't  do  it  for  fun,  I 
can  tell  you.  Not  to  me — not  to  no  woman— did  she 
ever  tell  what  she  felt  afterwards;    but   she  did  tell 
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after  when  it  looked  like  David  beinrb^^^,^  ^ 
all  she  could  do  by  stickiu^^  her  nails  into     e    H    t. 
keep  her.elf  from  dashin,.  out  to  help  David  a,.;nlt 

iiartley  nodded  adniirinfrjy. 
;;  I  believe  it."  he  said.     :•  I  "saw  it  in  her  face." 
And  now  I  must  -et  on,"  declared  Mad-e    -  Can't 
waste  no  uiore  tUTie  along  with  you  to-day  "      " 

inswcrid'    -  Wh  °'''  '*''"  ""-^  ^^'■'"y  your  basket,"  he 
'  Vn.   r.i  ^h   '  V""  ^'°"  ^°'"-^^  ^°  be  married  ?  " 
Aot    till    the    house    is    ready.      They've    started 
There  s  a  lot  of  the  old  building  will  work  very      cnt 
into  our  new  cotta'Tc"  "^  vci^  sucnt 

"No  need,  Urn  sure." 
.    "Every    need.     You'm    like    your   mother      You'd 

tlunk  to  do  you  a  turn,  you  always  cry  out  aJn^^t  it 
1  w,l    be  a  joy  to  many  more  people  than  yourl/u  nb  e 

II  It  -mazes  me,  the  kindness  of  the  world  " 
It  might— if   the   world   followed   your   evamolf- 
T.s  your  due,  and  it  oughtn't  to  'maze  you       'Twou Id 
be  funny  if  anybody  could  be  unkind  to  you  " 

1  IS  all  very  hopeful  and  beautiful,  I'm  sure—v^f 
here  and  there  I  feel  a  doubt.     Wouldn't  name T^^o 

SiS  ™F- .--^^^^^^ 

old  s.orfeJiyou  U^oZ  .?"P"^""°"=  ""^  given  ,0  the 
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place  between  man  and  a.inic\  haunted  Dartmoor.  The 
pixic-s  were  yet  whispered  of  as  frequenting  this  farmer's 
thrcshiiijr-floor,  or  that  housevvife's  dairy  ;  the  witch 
hare  leapt  from  her  lonely  form  ;  herbs  and  simples  in 
wise  hands  acted  for  potions  of  mii^dit ,  and  the  little 
heath  h  mnds  were  well  known  to  hunt  the  Evil  One 
through  the  darkness  of  winter  nights  and  alon"  the 
pathway  of  the  storm.  The  toad  still  held  a  .secretin 
Its  head;  the  tarn,  in  its  heart;  rivers  hungered  for 
their  annual  banquet  of  human  life;  the  corijse  candle 
burned  in  lonely  churchyards  ;  charms  were  whispered 
over  sick  children  and  sick  beasts;  the  evil  eye  still 
s.  ,,e  malignant ;  the  murmur  of  the  mine  goblins  was 
often  heard  by  the  workers  underground. 

r.ut  the  time  of  these  mysteries  has  (|uite  passed 
by.  Back  to  the  opal  and  ivory  dream-palaces  of 
fairyland,  back  to  the  shores  of  old  r.^mance,  have 
Dartmoor's  legendary  spirits  vaiu'shed ;  they  are  as 
dead  as  the  folk  whose  ruined  homes  still  glimmer  "rey 
on  twilit  heaths  at  sunset  and  at  dawn.  Knowled-e 
has  stricken  our  traditions  hip  and  thigh;  our  lore^is 
obsolete;  and  our  Moor  children  of  to-dav,  as  they  pass 
through  the  stages  of  learning's  dawn,  see  only  an  un- 
hkencss  to  truth  that  stamps  the  faces  of  these  far-off 
things.  Vet  who  shall  say  that  knowledge  and  wisdom 
are  one  ?  Who  shall  deny  that  not  seldonuhe  story  loved 
in  lifes  dawnhght  and  rejected  at  noon,  is  welcomed 
again  and  only  understood  when  evening  shadows  fall? 
Mrs.  Stanbury  was  saturated  with  the  ancient  myths 
and  they  brought  her  more  sorrow  than  joy. 

"I  could  wish  that  dear  mother  didn't  believe  so 
many  things,"  admitted  Margaret.  "But  there  it  is— 
father  haven't  changed  her  in  all  these  years,  so  it  isn't 
hkely  that  ever  he  will.  She  was  full  of  Crazywell  Pool 
only  yesterday.  You  know  it- a  wisht  place,  sure 
enough,  and  it  tells  about  nothing  but  death  and  such- 
like dismal  matters.  But  if  you  was  to  say  to  her  'twas 
all  nonsense  -not  that  I  would  go  so  far  as  that  myself 
— she  d  answer  that  you  was  courting  your  undoing  and 
would  surely  come  to  harm." 
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an  awAd  voice  sayin  .  '  X^  h^n  S  if  v'^'u""'^  ^''''''^ 
And    didn't    N'-Lthnn   '^     n      ;t  ^"'-^"'  -^^ithan  Snell ! ' 

rather-a  lalk  lie  the"  M^^-I''-  r^'"""^  ^"'^"'^  °-" 
from  his  ho  se?  You  cl,  v7  a  terwards,  of  a  kick- 
Joseph  Wesuwa>  "a'd  t  ^It^h^'i::'  '^'^"^>''  ''"^'^"^^ 
bein-  on  the  w  iv  tn  \  V^"  °'''"  ears-him 
KingsettFarm  vluh  thn'p  "  ^'^''!-^tmas  dinner  at 
market  merty^'  '''  ^  '''''''''^  ^"^  "^^  so  much  as 

tl^an^^rv.!::;!  Relieve  "^l"^-'.^^-^^--  ^"^1  worse 
i^ut  there's  one  Mi,, '^  To'"  ^^^  i^'"^'^"^  "^'^t.  '  doubt. 
riiTht,  thou.rh  c-u  -t  L  c  '^^'  r'^"!:"*  ^^'■^'  ^tanbury's 
su^ch  matter!  a  bVcMo  'm'''''rL''  '"^°"  ^"^^  about 
told  n.ine  ^^o.:^^f^lV^TJt.^l^.  T°— ^^er 
and  David  at  '  Meavv  fw"'". A  ^^°'^''  J^'"-"^  >'0" 

Mrs.  Stanbury  said  th''^  ^'^"' ^^^"^  married  ;  and 
from  her  to  \et  her  on-^"'''^^^'  ^'^^^^^^  ^^'-  be  it 
couldn't  thTn klwaT  a^' w'^  p^-  t?  ^^^P^^'  ?^ 
who  never  beats  about  no  bush  anH'.l  ""^   "'°^^''" 

opinion  over  everybody  saM  V.  1  ^^^'  '^*'  "P  ^^'• 
foolishness,  not  to  sav  mf^  '  ^'^I  P^*"^    t^'  ^^    ^at 

rumpus,     WhrtdVoTthrk'ofrha??^  ^^"'^  ^"^  ''"  ^ 
A  IS  taken    out  of  mv  hanHc     \X.   n  r 

J  ^'   uiy  nands,    lUitley.     1   wasn't 
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asked— more  was  mother.  Some  mi^'ht  think  tiiit  it 
wouldn't  suit  Rh  .id.i  —  liviii;^  aloiitj  with  a  youii'.,' 
m  uried  cou[)Ie;  but  I  kaow.and  you  know,  what  khodn 
is  to  David.  'Tisn't  a  common  friendship  of  brother 
and  sister,  but  a  l-t  more  than  that.  She'd  be  lo^t  at 
tlic  Warren  House  witlujut  him." 

"But  surely  the  man  doesn't,  want  licr  nnw  that  he's 
goin^'  U)  take  a  wife?" 

"  Ves,  he  docs^to  look  after  his  doj^s." 

"  Can't  you  look  after  his  doi^rs?" 

"No,"  said  Alar^'aret,  tirinly/"  I  cm't.  I  d  'ii't  treat 
dogs  right.     I  spoil  'cm." 

"Well,  if  the  three  of  you  are  of  one  mind,  1  cm't 
see  th.it  it's  any  other  body's  business.  Here's  the 
top  of  tlie  hill,  and  I  can't  go  no  farther,  thou'/h  I'd 
like  to." 

he  put  down  her  basket  and  she  thanked  him  for 
carr)-ini.[  it. 

"  .And  what  you  say  is  true,  I'm  sure!  if  we  three— 
Rhoda  and  David  and  mc  — be  well  pleased  at  the 
tho.ight  of  biding  together,  why  siiouldn't  we  do  .so?" 

"  Of  course.  You  can  but  try  it.  Perhaps  she'll 
marry  afore  lung,  and  you'll  hive  the  dogs  on  yur 
hands  _\'et  af  )re  >'ou  c.\pcct  it." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope— at  least— good-bye,  fur  the 
present,"  said  .Margaret,  and  hurried  off. 

"  AK!  she  told  the  tnah  then!"  thought  the  man  ; 
"told  the  naked  truth  and  caugiit  herself  up  too  late! 
'  I'm  sure  I  hope  she  will  go,'  was  what  her  heart 
prompted  lier  to  say.  Maybe  'twill  be  my  luck  to  cut 
the  knot.  Anyhow,  as  a  full-blown  upholsterer  equal  to 
makmg  two  pound  a  week  at  any  time,  I've  a  right  to 
cast  my  eye  where  I  please.  Funny  'twould  be  if  I 
should  ever  kiss  Rlioda  Bowden  again.  But  'twill 
be  '  by  your  leave '  next  time,  I  reckon,  i{  ever  that 
happens." 


CHAPTKR  III 

l'Ki:iAKATI()\.s 

To  Mar-arct  Stiiihurv  belun-cd  the  mfn.I  thof       n- 
sadness  at  the  nfnm  ,  f       ,         tnc  miml  that  sufTcrs 

autumn,Jh?hwas    o  see  h'.   "'■'"'  "'^'   ^"^-^  ^v'th   this 
I'or  usual  cmotbns   v.   .^,     '"''''?'  ' ^'  '"^^"  ^^''^'  '-^-^'J- 

first  aubun,4:„:^trn^^^t;K--;;;--na.ha^ 
autumnal   fu  r/e  ux-nt  out  -in,I      f/tf   ^il'" ''""/> '^'^  tf>" 
Grey  rah,  sucf-t  tl/e  de     rt  a     1   t  fo'  f''7  '^"l^''"- 
toi;ethcr  in  hi^d,  places      s' '     !'^V   H  '  ^^''^'^''''^' 

rac,'fied  scarps  of  I  ctlu-r  T   r       '"  ,  ,''','  '''''*''"  '"^^^  ^he 

conqueror.  Now  he  ddaycd  fo  ^  1?,?"'"":  •,''?  ,^^  ^ 
fl"ucrs  b!(,omcd  ha-tilv  3      T       ^'^\'' '  ^^'"'e  belated 

-to  life,  hurried  ^n  u^h  hci?^':^^'  ''''r^^' '-'P'"^ 
golden  interval  of  sunli'dit  nn  ^""^'  ;^'"'f  '^"nn-  some 
able  came  nearer  as  u'dy  a  '  hJ^d"''  '  ^"'  ^^-  '"^'^•'■^- 
tl>c  nights  lonfx  as  surek  ns  tl  ^'^  ^"■^'''  ''^^'^  ^"^) 

a  narrower  patli  and   ho^.  7.;;""  '  '^'^^'"'^'^  ^'"^'^^^  on 

higher  heaven  ^^  °^  ^''"  '""^^'^  ascended  into 

The   weddinp-   dav  wt;   fiv,..)  .    .i 
J51ack  Tor  was  fin  sh^d  a,  d   n     •  I   /'<  '''"'')^'    ""^'^"^ 

various    errands.     Work    w-m     n  >  ,,  ^""^'"^  "P"" 

convenience  when  DaWd  an^^  v?^}''  ?^'^^  '"'^'•^^^^■d 
bntas  for  the  rest,  n^ne  rer^^^^^^^  should  be  gone  ; 
standpoint  sentimental     ''^^^''^^^  ^^^  mcident  from  a 
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Now  Maryareton  her  way  fell  in  with  Mr.  Shiliabeer, 
^un  in  hand,  and  she  expressed  gladness  at  the  sight  of 
hiin  taking  his  pleasure.  For  Reuben  Shiliabeer  by 
force  of  accident  has  until  the  present  appeared  in  a 
lii'ht  unusual  and  exceptional.  The  prize-fight  and  all 
that  went  before  it  created  an  atmosphere  wherein  the 
master  of  'The  Corner  House'  appeared  translated 
from  his  true  self.  During  that  time  he  responded  a 
little  to  the  joy  of  life  and  went  about  his  business  a 
cheerful  and  even  asanguiriesoul ;  but  with  the  decision 
of  the  contest  and  the  departure  of  Mr.  Fogo  to  his 
metropolitan  activities,  Shiliabeer  found  life  an  anti- 
climax, the  darker  for  this  fleeting  spasm  of  excite- 
ment. Iliswife,  as  if  in  r  -^..oach,  returned  upon  him 
with  the  force  of  an  incubus  that  haunted  not  oniy  his 
pillow  but  hung  heavy  on  his  waking  hours;  a  settled 
melancholy,  the  more  marked  after  its  recent  dissipation, 
got  hold  upon  him  ;  he  exhaled  an  air  of  depression 
even  behinti  hisown  bar.and  only  the  high  qualities  and 
specific  vigour  of  his  malt  liquors  were  able  to  dispel  it. 
The  '  Dumpling 'became  increasingly  religious  and  Mr 
Merle  had  long  since  forgiven  his"  lamentable  lapse  of 
the  previous  winter.  Mr.  Shiliabeer  was  actually  now 
engaged  on  behalf  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  Margaret. 

"  Come  Woodcock  Sunday,  'tis  always  mv  hoj-.e  and 
will  to  get  the  bird  for  parson,"  he  said.  "  He  do  read 
the  chapter  with  special  purpose  to  catch  my  ear;  and 
so  sure  as  it  comes,  I  fetch  out  my  gun  and  set  forth  for 
the  man.  But  what  with  my  failing  strength  and  sight, 
I  can't  shoot  a  cunning  creature  like  a  cock  many  more 
years.  I'm  going  down  under  Coombeshead  to-day  and 
I  shall  call  on  your  mother  come  the  evening  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  talk  about  the  revel.  Since  the  wedding 
feast  is  put  into  my  hanus,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  though 
I  may  tell  you  that  a  wedding  in  the  air  'cuts  me  to  the 
quick.     It  brings  her  back  as  nothing  else  does." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that — truly  sorry." 

"You  can't  help  it,"  he  said,  rubbing  the  walnut 
stock  of  his  gun  with  his  sK  eve  until  it  shone.     "Ban't 
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your  fault.     But  a  oner  for  wcddinjjsshe  was_a  regular 
oner   or    em;  an.l  a  christening  vs^uld  draw  her  nmes 

of"r  f^ncr'af 'V';'  '"  '7"^^-     '^'^  ""'>•  ^'  ^^e  husineL 
cheerfMl  •       r"   'T"^^''^  "^>''^^'^  ^^''^h  an  easy  and 

cheerful    sp.nt;    for  she   hated   them.     No  doubt  she 
knowed  her  own  would  come  untimely" 

;  Perhaps  'twas  an  instinct  in  her  a-ainst  'em." 
...  /^°"Sli   never   a  woman   hastened    to   dry  other 
peoples  tears  quicker  than  her.     Then  '  churchin^  '-!. 
^she  never  had  no  t,se  for  them  herself,  yet  she'd  often 

Zo(  th'  ^'"":""  °^=-'L'-^eas  th/arrows  in     he 
hand  of  the  -lant ;    even  so  are  the  youn-  children' 
And  so  on.     Nought's  sadder  than  to  see \chd less 
^Mfe,  m  my  op.nion-specially  if  she's   fond  of   em 
hope  you  11  have  a  sackful,  my  dear  " 

franklv'  '"  6.1'-']'^  °i  >'^^V^"''>'  '^'"^'"  ^^^'^^  Margaret, 
tranklj         Dav'd  and  me  dearly  love  the  little  ones." 
W.c     i   /«"  ^'I'^j'ld    do.     I've   often    thought   if  that 

b      "  st"f   'I'r  ^"T,"  "^  '1  ^^'^^■^^'  ^h-^  1  could  h  V 
Dcttcr  stood  up  afore  the  trials  of  life.     But  there's  onlv 
the  Lord  for  me  n  this  world  now.     True    Mr    /oZ 

oftl,eca,tha,ul    "vforheT    4,    "    H  "  "•'''^'"-•^  °'" 
and  remember  t  .at  Mr  Sh  ll  k  "'''■ "°'  ""'  "'■'^°" 

touched,  hear,,  with  aTu!;';,'  „  ^^w*,,    ^     -!'    ?"'' 
herself  ,ns,a,.„,   ,re»  a   .itt'li '..nha.lpranj'a^f^t;: 

.nc,?ar;;-:roS':h^^drr„;i;:;;tr;i-^,\;;i-'ii"-t-'' 

nath  chimed  wfM".  AT,  I      >       '"    .-^-     -^  tning  beside  her 

nto,,r„^r„l;K;';Sr,:rbTr:af '1:'^='^ -/ 

den.ns  b.uks  of  bracken  thatlpread  ,^^a  ,i™"?  "l' 

ij        -       ".  —    ^     t     w 
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a  little  hollow,  where  scarlet ..  id  purple  of  the  bramble 
lluttercd    and   sloes    took    t        hue   of  ripeness,    there 
thrust  up  an  object,  livid  and  gigantic.     It  resembled 
some  monstrous  kindt  d  of  the  fern  that  had  taken  root 
and  risen  here.     But  this  bleached  frond,  so  regular  and 
perfect  m  its   graduated  symmetry  of  structure,  had 
once  supported  an   animal,  not  a  vegetable  organism 
Margaret  saw  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  a  horse  scoured 
into  spotless  whiteness   by  carrion  crow,  by  frost    bv 
rain  ;  and  the  spectacle  added  another  shade  of  darkness 
to  her  mind.     She  thought  upon  it  a  little  while;  then 
here  came  in  sight  part  of  the  population  of  Warren 
House,  and  the  twins,  Samson  and  Richard,  succeeded 
mjifting  their  future   sister-in-law's   spirits  nearer  to 
gaiety.     The  children  were  sailing  boats  in  a  pond,  but 
hey  abandoned  the  sport  at  sight  of  xMargaret,  because 
they  had  secrets  for  her. 

"You'll  promise  faithful  not  to  tell,  won't 'e  ?"  asked 
l\.  1  c  11  ci  r  CI . 

II  K  you  don't  promise,  us  won't  tell  'e,"  said  Samson. 
lis   the    present    us    have    got    against    David's 
wedding-day,"  said  Richard. 

"But  you  must  say  'strike  me  dead  if  I'll  tell'" 
added  Samson.  ' 

"  Mother  givcd  us  sixpence  to  buv  it  with,  and 
Joshua  got  It.  last  time  he  was  to  Tavi.tock,"  cxpl  uned 
Richard  ;  "but  'tis  our  present,  mind."  ^ 

"Vou  ought  to  give  us  somethinc^  if  we  tell  vou  " 
suggested  Samson  ;  but  Madge  shook'her  head'. 

M  shall  Know  soon  enough,"  she  answered. 
That   you    won't,  then,"   replied    Samson.     "You 
won  t  know  for  six  weeks." 

"You  might  try  to  guess  and  give  us  a  ha'penny 
each  time  you  lose,"  sug-ested  Richard 

"Yes,  you  might,"  declared  Samson. 

Thov  walked  beside  her  and,  since  nothin-  was  to 
be  made  out  of  the  secret,  presently  told  Madge  that 
their  gift  was  a  shaving-brush. 

'^Vn(l^>oIcon  and  Wellington  have  given  him  a 
ra/.or,    said  Richard  ;  "  so  now  he's  all  right^" 
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^  Yes,"  continued  S 


us  ho 


amson,  "and  Nap  was  shovvin' 


w  a  razor  cuts  hairs  in  half,  and  he  missed  the  hair 
and  showed  us  how  a  raz.or  cuts  thumbs." 
^''My    vyord-blcd    like   a   pi-    he   did,"   concluded 
Kichard.        1  m  sure   I   never  won't  use  such   a  thinrr 
when  I  grow  to  be  hairy.     Much  too  'feared  of  'em  " 

"You  mind  when  I'm  married  to  David  thatyou 
often  come  over  and  see  me,  Dicky  ;  and  you  too.  Sam  " 
said  Margaret. 

"  If  one  comes  t'other  will  come,"  said  Samson 
''Us  hunt  in  couples,  faithcr  says— like  to  foxes," 
declared  Richard.    "  And  we'll  often  come  to  tea  " 

"  And  oftcncr  still  if  there's  jam— not  beastly  black- 
berry jam,  mmd  you,  but  proper  boughten  jam  from  a 
grocers. 

"  I'll  remember,"  promised  Madge. 

They  reached  the  Warren  House  after  some  further 
bargaining  on  the  part  of  Samson  and  promising  from 
Margaret.  Then  the  twins  returned  to  their  boats  and 
slie  entered  her  lover's  home. 

David  was  at  work,  as  the  girl  knew,  but  her  business 
ay  with  Mrs.  13ovvden,  and  it  happened  that  Elias 
himself  was  also  within  to  welcome  her.  Both  kissed 
Margaret  and  both  declared  their  good  pleasure  at 
sight  of  her  She  had  already  become  a  great  happiness 
to  them  and  Klias  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  declare  that 
his  hrstborn  was  luckier  than  even  he  deserved  to  be 

"■-lis  about  the  Crockers  I'm  here,"  said  Madge. 
Mother,  and  father  too,  be  wishful  for  them  to  be 
axed;  but  of  course  nothing  in  the  world  would  be 
done  by  mother  that  could  hurt  your  feelings— Too 
tender  herself  for  that.  So  I  was  to  find  out  if  you 
were  for  .t  or  against  it;  and  I  was  to  learn  ifthcr^ 
was  any  other  folk  as  you'd  like  specially  invited  that 
we  nn-htn't  hap  to  know." 

"There's  four  or  Hvc  must  be  there,"  said  Mrs. 
T^owccn.  "God  knows  I  don't  want 'cm  ;  but  evm  at 
a  wcdd-Mg  ,t  han't  all  joy,  and  people  often  have  to  be 
axed  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn,  though  not  for  their 
own  sakcs  by  any  means. 


ill 
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"  I  met  with  the  '  Diimph'ncj '  up  over  a  bit  aj^o,"  said 
IMr.  15owdcn.  "  Goin;^  shooting  he  was — mij^ht  have 
been  fjoing  to  shoot  hisself  from  tlic  look  of  him  ;  for 
a  mournfuUer  man  never  throwed  a  shadow.  lUit  we 
had  a  tell,  and  I  hear  as  Bartholomew  Stanbury  means 
to  give  a  handsome  part)-." 

Margaret  smiled. 

"So  he  does  tlien.  'Tis  wonnerfiil  how  farlier's 
coming  out.  Of  course  the  farm's  too  small  and  too 
far  off  from  the  neighbours;  hut  IMr.  jMoscs  has  very 
kindly  given  us  the  loan  of  his  shop  nigh  the  church  — 
the  big  room." 

''Twill  sm  ""  of  cobbler's  v.-ax,  but  that  will  be 
forgr,ttcn  when  Shillabcer  takes  the  covers  o((,"  declared 
Mr.  lioudcn.  "As  for  him,  I  could  find  it  in  m)-  heart 
to  wish  he  wa.Mi't  going  to  be  there  at  all,  for  'twill 
remind  him  of  his  wife  and  cast  him  down  till  he'll 
blubber  into  the  plates,  but  of  course  he  must  be 
on  the  spot  as  he  provides  the  dinner.  And  Charles 
Moses  must  be  asked,  if  he's  going  to  lend  his  big 
room,  though,  to  be  honest,  I  never  liked  the  man 
since  he  made  all  that  fuss  about  the  fight.  Tious  it 
may  have  been,  but  godly  it  weren't,  for  fighting  be  the 
backbone  of  human  nature,  and  you'll  find  that  the 
Lord's  chosen  hadn't  got  far  before  He  set  'cm  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs." 

"But  about  tile  Crockcrs,"  said  Margaret;  "and  if 
I  may  say  so,  I  hope  there's  no  objection,  for  David 
and  Bartley  be  very  good  friends  now,  and  I'm  sure 
Bartley's  terrible  sorry  he  so  far  forrot  hisself  as  to 
kiss  Rhoda." 

"He  can  come  and  kiss  her  again  for  all  I  care," 
replied  Elias.  "  All  the  nation  may  be  at  the  wedding 
and  welcome.  There's  only  one  living  man  won't  be 
there  if  I'm  anybody.  But  Crocker's  welcome,  and  his 
managing  mother,  and  his  Aunt  Susan  also." 

"1  don't  like  Nanny  Crocker  myself,"  confessed 
ftiis.  Bowden  "She's  a  thought  too  swallowed  un  in 
vainglory  and  seems  to  think  \hat  her  family  be  some- 
thing special  and  above  common  earth.     But  I  had  the 
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best  of  her  in  arf^uincnt  when  my  twins  was  born,  and 
I  can  afford  to  be  large-minded.  As  for  Susan,  there's 
plenty  of  sense  in  her,  only  she  don't  dare  to  show  it." 

"  l^artlcy's  learnt  upholstering,"  said  Madge.  "lie 
could  earn  two  pound  a  week  in  the  world  now  at  any 
time,  and  he's  going  to  look  out  for  a  wife." 

"  All  to  the  good  and  all  sound  sense,"  rcj^lied  the 
warrener.  "  Well,  us  had  better  asl<  him  to  tea.  Here's 
plenty  here  for  all  markets — our  Sophia,  with  all  the 
larning  of  a  widow  and  youth  still  on  her  side,  and  our 
Rhoda — though  'twiil  have  to  be  a  frosty  pattern  of 
man  to  take  her  fancy,  and  our  Dorcas — not  much  to 
look  at,  but  very  anxious  to  get  married  seemingly." 

"'Tis  Screech — that  bouldacious  ragamuffin!" 
burst  out  Mrs.  Bowdcn.  "To  think  such  a  man  should 
dare  to  offer  for  any  daughter  of  mine.  A  poaching, 
ragged  rasca! — more  like  one  of  they  tramps  than  a 
respectable  man.  Faither's  going  to  lay  his  iiorsewhip 
round  the  fellow's  shoulders  if  he  comes  up  here  again 
— ban't  you,  faither?" 

"  V'^s,"  said  Elias,  "  I  am.  And  don't  you  ask  him 
to  the  wedding,  Margaret,  because  I  wouldn't  have  it." 

Margaret  was  true  to  herself 

"Poor  chap,"  she  said.  "I'm  very  sorry  he  can't 
have  Dorcas,  but  of  course  you  know  best.  Perhaps 
he'll  mend  some  day." 

"  That  sort  don't  mend.  But  they've  a  terrible 
power  to  mar — like  one  rotten  apple  will  soon  spoil  a 
bushel.  And  if  Dorcas  grumbles  to  you  about  it,  as 
she  will,  because  you're  the  sort  that  hears  all  the 
trouble  of  the  world,  then  you  mind  and  talk  sense  to 
her.  I'm  a  reasonable  man  and  I  wouldn't  say  'no' 
to  a  hedge-tacker  so  long  as  he's  honest;  but  William 
Screech  don't.  ha\e  no  child  of  mine." 

The  subject  changed  and  Sarah  spoke  of  all  that 
David's  depaiture  meant  to  her. 

"  Can't  see  the  place  without  him  for  tears,"  she 
said.  "'Tis  weak,  but  they  will  flow  every  time  I  say 
to  myself  'one  day  less.'  You  see,  it  ban't  as  if  we 
was  all  here,  then  I'd  say  no\;ght.     But  Sophia,  though 
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she  went,  was  soon  back  a^ain  ;  and  let  father  say  what 
he  plca-e.s  about  Jd.shiia,  Josluia  can't  stand  to  work 
day  and  night  like  David,  and  Dorcas  won't  look  after 
the  dugs  like  Khoda.  'Ti.s  a  great  upheaval,  look  at  it 
which  way  you  will.  If  my  son  Drcd<e  had  only  been 
spared,  of  course  all  things  would  have  fallen  out 
dilTcrently." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Elias;  "and  if  the  moon  had  only 
been  made  of  green  cheese — us  should  always  have  had 
[)Icnty  of  maggots  for  fishing." 

Upon  this  great  ai)horism  Margaret  Stanbury  tcjok 
her  leave  ;  anrl  Dorcas,  who  had  been  waiting  for  her, 
now  approached  in  a  mood  neither  lightsome  nor  joyous. 

"I've  got  the  headache,"  she  said.  "I've  been 
crying  luy  eyes  out  for  a  fortnight  and  I  wish  I  was 
dead.  " 

"Dorcas!" 

"Tis  all  along  of  Billy  Screech — cruel  and  wicked 
I  call  it.  lUit  us  will  be  upsides  with  father  and  mother 
yet.  Why  for  shouldn't  I  marr\-  the  man  if  I  love  him  ? 
Such  a  clever  man  as  he  is — full  of  ideas  and  quite  as 
able  to  make  a  living,  I'm  sure,  as  anybody  else.  And 
I  want  for  your  mother  to  ax  him  to  the  wedding, 
Madge — jus*-  to  pay  father  out.  If  he  sees  Billy  there 
his  pleasure  will  be  spoilt — and  sarve  him  right — the 
cruel  old  man  !  " 

'•  Don't  feci  so  savage  about  it.  Bide  your  time  and 
tell  J^illy  to  stand  to  work  and  get  regular  wages  and 
make  Mr.  J?owden  respect  him.  I've  often  heard  Bart 
say  that  Mr.  Screech  is  woinierful  clever  in  all  sorts  of 
queer  ways,  and  'tis  only  the  poaching  makes  your 
father  angry,  I  expect." 

"  lie's  given  all  th.it  up  long  ago.  Will  you  ax  liiin 
to  your  wedding  r  " 

"1  can't,  Dorcas.  !\Ir.  Fxnvdcn  has  just  expressly 
forbidden  it.  I'm  very,  very  sorry.  Perhaps  after  I'm 
m.irricfl  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you;  but  it  rests  with  Hilly." 

"  I'll  marry  him,"  said  Dorca.s.  "  And  not  a  thousand 
f.ithers  .shall  stop  it;  and  I'll  tell  you  another  thing:  it 
won't  be  long  afore  I  do.     Just  you  wait  and  see." 
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"  'Tis  the  difference  in  our  natures,"  said  David  Bowden's 
mother.  "Some  foll<  haven't  never  ended  their  work, 
and  some  don't  never  bei^in  theirs.  I've  known  men 
and  women  — as  thoucjht  they  were  busy  people  too — 
who  died  without  ever  tasting  what  I  call  a  day's  work." 

Sarah  walked  between  Nanny  Crocker  and  Constance 
Stanbury,and  the  matrons  on  hcrric^htand  left  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  They  had  all  come  from 
church;  they  had  seen  David  and  Marcijaret  made 
man  and  wife  ;  and  it  was  durinj^  a  brief  review  of  the 
immediate  past  and  its  arduous  duties  that  Mrs. 
Ilowdcn  uttered  her  philosophical  observation. 

"  And  rabbits  c;oinf;  on  all  the  time,  mind  you,"  she 
added.  "  Come  what  may,  in  season,  year  in,  year  out, 
Sundays  only  excepted,  the  rabbits  goes  over  all— even 
a  son's  weddinc^.  'Tis  the  ordering  of  nature  and  we've 
got  to  bend  under  it." 

"A  very  tidy  little  wedding,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker, 
who  liad  pardoned  all  parties  (;n  hearing  that  her  son 
was  to  be  best  man.  David  owned  no  close  intimate 
of  his  sex,  and  since  he  and  Bartlcy  were  now  become 
excellent  friends,  he  thought  upon  this  idea  and  his 
old  antagonist  agreed  to  the  proposal.  I-'or  Nanny's 
son  could  feel,  but  not  deeply.  The  past  was  past,  and 
its  disappointments  had  left  no  heavier  scar  on  his 
mind  than  David's  fist  upon  his  face.  He  could  view 
'.he  prospect  of  being  be>t  man  at  Margaret's  wed. 'ing 
without  disturbing  emotions,  and  he  accepted  the 
invitation  gladly.  True  he  wished  once  to  marry  her 
and  would  have  been  proud  to  do  so;  but  when  she 
chose  elsewhere,  his  desire  tow.irds  her  perished.  Other 
interests  had  taken  its  place,  and  he  fcmnd  himself  well 
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able  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  David  and  Margaret 
withuit  any  tiii^^c  of  Ijittcrncss  even  when  the  past 
filled  his  mind.  It  seldom  intruded,  for  he  was  cjf 
the  sort  who  lack  much  instinct  of  retrospection  and, 
childlike,  trust  all  their  future  happiness  on  the  hope 
and  promise  of  great  to-morrows. 

"A  very  tidy  little  wedding,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Crocker,  as  th(>u:4h  uttering  a  challenge.  The  mothers 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  waited  each  for  the 
other  to  speak  upon  the  first  utterance  of  tliis  graceful 
compliment;  but  now  Mrs.  Stanbury  responded. 

"  Thank  you  for  that  kind  word,  I'm  sure,"  she  said. 
"Coming  from  you  it  will  be  a  delight  to  all  the 
parties  to  hear  it,  and  I  know  Madge  will  be  proud 
when  1  tell  iier.  We  was  up  altering  her  dress  till  the 
small  hours,  and  it  didn't  fit  to  the  last.  No  doubt 
you  noted  that  ruckle  right  across  the  back  of  her 
stays,  especially  when  she  knelt  down.  But  I  hope 
you  won't  blame  us.     We  did  our  best." 

".A  thing  like  that  is  of  small  account,"  declared 
Mrs.  Crocker,  graciously.  "Lord!  how  they'm  ringing 
the  lu.art  out  of  the  bells,  to  be  sure.  They  never  peal 
like  that  o'  Sundays." 

Mr.  Moses  approached  and  shook  hands  with  each 
of  the  women  in  turn. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  the  fellows  be  ringing  for  the  best 
beloved  young  woman  in  the  countryside  to-day ; 
that's  wli)'  you  hear  what  you  do  in  the  bells,  my 
dears.  Of  a  Sunday  they'm  ringing  to  worship  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  all  steady  and  solemn.  'Twouldn't 
be  respectful  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  peal  so  free 
as  that." 

Then  he  became  personal. 

"  When  I  seed  you  three  ladies  come  through  the 
coffin  gate,  '  My  stars,'  I  said,  'there's  a  bit  of  summer 
flower  garden  come  back  into  winter!'  'Twas  your 
bonnets  you  must  know.  Such  flowers  I  never  did  see  out 
of  nature,  or  in  it  for  that  matter.  And  in  church— when 
the  sun  comed  through  Christ  washing  the  Apostles' 
feet— as  it  do  about  mid-day  at  this  season,  and  fell  on 
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your  bonnet,  Mrs.  Crocker,  'twas  as  tliou^h  a  dazzling 
rainl)()vv  had  broke  loose  in  the  holy  piacc.  " 

Mr.  Bowdcn  joined  them  and  \vhis],crcd  to  his  wife. 
He  was  clad  in  Sunday  black,  but,  U>  mark  the  nreat 
occasion,  wore  a  bluc-L;rcfn  tie  with  an  old-la^l)ioned 
garnet  breastpin  and  cliain  in  it. 

"  Did  you  sec  that  scamp,  Hilly  Screech,  in 
church  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  answered:  "but  'tis  a  free  country:  us 
couldn't  forbid  him  to  come  there." 

Rhoda,  the  widowed  Sojihia  in  a  sentimental  spiiit, 
and  Dorcas  followed  tot,njthtr.  All  wire  clad  in  ntw 
finery  and  all  were  quite  siknt.  Mr.  Hartley  Crocker 
approached  them  and  took  off  his  hat.  lie  remarked 
their  moods  and  observed  that  Rhoda  only  was  cheer- 
ful. She  looked  superb,  he  thuu;;ht,  in  her  purple 
cloth  dress  and  little  hat  of  squirrel  fur. 

"Cheer  me  up,"  he  said.  "  I've '^ot  to  propose  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  after  the  wcdiling,  and  I'm 
horribly  fri-htedto  have  to  do  it.  I'd  almost  sooner 
be  fightinc^  again,  I\Iiss  Rhoda." 

"  I  doubt\-ou'll  come  well  out  of  it,"  she  said. 
"Did  I  hand  David  the  ring  all  right?  " 
'■  I  suppose  so.     The  ring's  in  its  proper  place  now 
—that's  all  that  matters." 

She  was  indifferent,  Dut  not  absolutely  cold.  She 
had,  he  thought,  forgiven  him,  and  that  made  the  day 
pleasant  to  him.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  tragic 
moment  at  Pixies'  House  that  she  had  directly  spoken 
to  Mr.  Crocker;  and  the  ?cund  of  her  voice,  though 
not  very  mellow,  yet  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
"  Did  you  take  the  best  man's  kiss  when  you  was  in 
the  vestry  ?  "  askea  Dorcas. 

The  interrogation  was  far  from  being  a  happy  one  ; 
yet  Hartley  made  a  masterly  answer  intended  for  other 
ears  than  those  of  the  questioner.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  forgotten  the  immemorial  privilege  or  most 
certainly  he  had  exercised  it.  But  now  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  forgotten. 

"  No,"  he   answered.     "  There's   a   lot   of  silly  old 
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customs  better  left  out,  Miss  Dorcas.  '  Tis  not  a 
comely  thin-  for  any  rnilc  to  kiss  a  bride  but  i\cr 
latlicr  o--  her  husband." 

This  virtuous  sentiment  was  directed  at  Rhoda,  but 
she  made  no  sijMi  save  a  perceptible  pursin-;  of  lier'lips. 

Then  the  paity,  led  by  bride  and  briiie^^rcjom, 
passed  throu^i,di  rows  of  the  folk  and  swiftly  reached 
the  wu.kshop  of  Mr.  louses  near  the  bull-rin;^'.  It  had 
b;eri  cleared  for  the  occasion,  and  certain  busy, 
kmdly  si)irits  had  decorated  it  and  concealed  its' 
somewhat  naked  and  austere  projjoi lions  willi  garlands 
of  holly  and  laurel  and  trophies  of  coloured  tissue 
paper.  The  place  smelt  of  leather  and  cobbler's  wax  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Buwden  had  prophesied  in  the  past,  these 
harmless  odours  vanished  when  the  nual  beyan. 

Thirty  people  sat  down  t(Mlinner,  and  Reuben  Shilla- 
beer  with  his  immense  back  view  presented  to  the  com- 
pany, carved  at  a  sid^  table.  To  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  small,  inqui.siiive  boys  and  j^ii  Is  succeeded  in 
chmbm^^  Tiiey  pressed  their  noses  and  cheeks  flat 
a^i^Muist  the  trla.ss,  the  better  to  see  the  ^dories  within  ; 
and,  thus  distorted,  their  small  faces  made  an  unlovely 
decoration.  Fromtime  to  time  lamest  Maunder  wiped  hi's 
mouth,  rose  from  his  scat  at  the  table  near  the  entrance, 
and  drove  the  little  ones  away  with  vayue  threats 
famdiar  in  his  calling  ;  but  they  feared  him^  not  and  all 
chmbi'd  up  a;:;ain  when  he  returned  to  his  plate. 

Tiiere  were  present  the  whole  family  of  th  j  15ovden.s 
the  family  of  the  Stanburys  and  the  family  of  the 
(rockers.  Mr.  Moses  occupied  a  scat  beside  the 
bride's  mother,  and  strove,  without  success,  to  rouse  a 
spirit  of  complacence  and  satisfaction  in  her;  Mr 
I  imothy  Mattacott,  as  Mr  Maunder's  friend,  sat  by  Mr 
Maunder;  and  he  showed  extreme  deference  to  eery- 
body,  because  this  was  the  greatest  social  experience 
of  his  ife;  while  as  for  Simon  Sncll,  who  had  also  been 
invited,  his  beard  shone  with  pomatum,  and  he  experi- 
enced_  a  real  satisfaction  in  finding  himself  exactly 
opposite  Rhoda,  and  in  rcg  irdingthe  meal  that  she  made 
and  the  two  full  ''■la.'^sv^.  nf  k,,,...  fU„4.  „i,„  ,k._-,i    .  .-.i.  -. 
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"Will  there  or  won't  there  be  wnic?"  secretly 
asked  Mrs.  Crocker  of  Mr.  Mo.scs. 

"  From  the  lar^e  way  in  which  cvcrythinj^  has  been 
c  irried  out  so  Tar,  and  the  loads  of  food  over,  I  believe 
l')art.hoIoniew  Stanbury  has  run  to  it,"  he  murmured 
under  his  breath. 

And  he  was  rii^ht. 

"  Afore  we  come  to  the  healths,  I'll  thank  you  to  open 
they  six  bottles  of  brown  sherry  wine,  Reuben,"  cried  <  ait 
the  ^iver  of  the  feast  in  a  iiearly  voice,  when  the  ap[)le 
tarts  and  cream  be^an  to  be  eaten. 

"Only  t^ot  to  say  the  word,"  responded  Shillabrer. 
"  .Mi's  ready." 

He  was  near  Margaret  as  he  spoke,  and  she  put  up 
her  hand  and  stopped  him. 

'■  And  you've  ^^ot  to  drink  too,  mind,"  she  said. 
"  You've  done  everythin|.r  as  only  you  could  do  it.  I 
never  did  dream  of  such  a  wonderful  dinner  in  all  my 
days  ;  and  to  see  all  these  beautiful  wreaths  and 
ribbons  on  the  ceiling  !  I  want  to  be  thanking 
everybody.     'Tis  almost  too  much  kindness." 

"Never!"  he  answered.  "  If  I  could  put  gold  and 
diamonds  in  the  food  for  you,  I  would  :  and  them  as 
hung  up  the  adi^rnments  never  did  a  bit  of  work  with 
better  appetite." 

The  wine  was  opened  and  poured  into  thirty  glasses. 

"There's  only  one  health,  or  I  should  say  two  in 
one,  to  be  drunk,"  explained  Mr.  Stanbury;  "and  Mr. 
Crocker  here  have  kindly  consented  to  do  the 
speed  ! Tying." 

Mrs.  Bowden,  rather  to  her  own  surprise,  grew 
lachrymose  with  the  dessert.  She  cheered  up,  however, 
when  Rartley  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  br'degroom.  To  the  habitually  taciturn  folk  about 
him,  his  flow  of  speech  appeared  astounding,  and 
not  a  few  agreed  that,  though  Crocker  never  did  any 
work,  yet  his  native  talents  were  extraordinary  and 
might  have  led  him  to  any  height  of  achievement. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  admitted  the  bridegroom's  father, 
"it  can't  be  denied  that  the  chap— lightminded  though 
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he  in.iy  be  hero  ;iii(l  there  — has  ^^ot  amaziiipj  i;ifts.  In 
tact,  to  be  honest,  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  anytliiiij.y  — 
I. nil  a  trade,  ti;.;lit  a  ;.;reat  fi.dit  and  run  intu  mouth- 
s[)rech  as  cas\-  and  llowini,'  as  a  parson.  He's  a  \V(jnder 
— tlion^di  1  say  it  to  your  <'ace,  nia'ain." 

He  maile  this  liaiidM)inL-  criticism  to  Hartley's 
mother,  and  she  explained  how  that  Sheepstor  as  yet 
knew  lint  .1  fraction  (jf  tlie  truth  concerniu)^'  lier  son. 
'I'hat  the  warrcner  spoke  thus,  h(jv\  ever,  Iar,t;ely  warmed 
N.iiuiy  Crocker's  heart  after  her  second  <^lass'ol  brown 
slicrry  ;  and  .she  told  Susan  'ater  in  the  day  that  there 
was  ratlier  more  in  Kh'as  ISowdeii  tlian  met'tiie  e\e. 

15artley  received  a  cheer  wlicn  he  rose  and  a  still 
loutier  rc)und  when  he  sat  tlown  a^^ain. 

"Ladies  and  c^cntlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  heg  leave  to 
ask  you  all  to  drink  lon^f  life  and  happiness  to  our 
friends  David  and  Madi;e  Ik.wden,  who  this  day  have 
joined  hands  for  holy  matrimony.  I  know  'em  both 
and  can  yivc  them  both  a  very  good  character,  I  assure 
you.  As  for  Madi,^e,  she's  just  a  warm,  lovin;^  heart  on 
two  lei;s— all  heart;  and  if  you  want  to  knf)w  what  she 
is,  don't  ask  her,  but  ask  the  old  people,  and  the  terrible 
[joor  people,  and  them  that  be  badly  off  for  food  and 
friends.  They'll  tell  you  all  about  her.  But  you 
prosperous  people,  all  sittint;  around  here  waiting  to 
have  a  dash  at  your  sherry— you  don't  know  nothing 
about  her.  She's  a  good  angel,  that's  what  Madge 
Stanbur)'  have  been  evcr  since  she  could  run  to 
pick  up  some  baby  smaller  than  herself;  and 
that's  what  Aladgc  Bowden  will  be  to  her  dying  day. 
As  for  David  here,  last  tiine  him  and  me  met  in  com- 
pany, he  was  the  best  man,  I  believe.  No  use  for  you 
to  shake  your  head,  David.  Bested  I  was;  but  today 
I'm  the  best  man  and  he've  got  to  s.ng  second  And 
I  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he's  a  right  down  good  chap, 
and  every  good  man  be  proud  to  know  hin.  And,  for 
my  part,  I  think  such  a  lot  of  David  that  I'd  challenge 
him  to  fight  again  this  day  three  months,  but  that  I 
very  well  know  what  Madge  would  say  about  it. 
Besides,  there's  one  or  two  other  people  in  the  world 
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besides  David  to  be  thou^'ht  ii[)un,  and,  though  I  know 
'twould  cheer  Mr.  ShillabLir  np  a  lot  if  wc'rould  get 
^Ir.  Foi^o  down  aj.jain  and  have  another  fi^ht,  I'm 
afraid  we're  all  too  hajjpy  to  want  t-;  <^o  fi'.jhtintj , 
and  we  can't  all  hope  to  have  Davi  s  luck  in  the 
rin^r  and  out.  Well,  he  had  one  brave,  beautiful  woman 
in  his  corner  when  he  fou^dit  me  ;  and  she  helped  him 
to  beat  me  without  a  doubt  ;  and  now  he  lias  got  another 
brave,  beautiful  woman  in  his  corner-,  and  she'll  help 
him  to  win  whitever  battles  he  may  have  to  fi^'ht.  And 
here's;-  odluck  and  long  life  and  happiness  and  content 
for  them  and  God  bless  the  pair  of  'em  from  this  day  for 
ever!" 

Everybody  rose,  and   David   and    Madge    in   their 
ignorance  also  rose,  but  were   thrust   back   into   their 
scats    again.     Immense  applause   welcomed    Hartley's 
great  oratory,  but  for  his  part  he  kept  bis  eyes  on  one 
fac,',  while  he  drank  the  health  tl.at  he  had  proposed. 
Rhwda,  however,  did   not   return   the  gaze.     She   had 
blushed  fai-.tly  at  the  sudden  allusion  to  herself  and  the 
cheer  fr<^m  the  men  that  f)unctuated  it;  but   Hartley's 
craft  and  rhetoric  quite  missed  her.     '"he  man  seemed 
all  of  a  piece  to  her:  facile,  unstable,  untrustworthy — 
and   his  compliments  touched  .ler  even  less  than   he 
imagined.     He  had  prejudiced  himself  in  her  eyes  for 
ever,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  his  own  skill  and 
pertinacity  would  prove  strong  enough  to  conquer  and 
destroy  that  prejudice.      It  was  true,  as  he   had  sus- 
pected  earlier   in    the   day,  that   her  forgiveness  was 
real;   but   her   attitude   towards  him    had    been    radi- 
cally changed,  or  rather  radically  established,  by  his 
outrage.      Before   the   event   she   had   entertained   no 
opinion,  good  or  bad,  concerning  him.     She  was  hence- 
forth  constitutionally   unable   to   regard   him    as    she 
regarded  the  bulk  of  men  ;  and  he  felt  this ;  but  he  also 
felt  that  he  must  always  interest  her;  and  there  is  no 
edifice  of  emotion   that  cannot  be  erected   upon   per- 
manent foundations  of  intcrot. 

So  he  hoped  on  and  when   Mr.  Charles  Moses,  to 
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others  of  the  hamlet  also  possessed  a  pretty  f^ift  of 
words,  arose  to  projicse  the  got  d  health  of  l^artley 
himself,  he  listened  in  the  best  possible  humour  and 
made  a  reply  that  was  full  of  roufjh  and  ready  fun. 

Health  drinkin;:^  became  the  feature  of  the  wedding 
feast,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  intended  to 
eschew  it.  Everybody  found  himself  or  herself  toasted, 
and  every  man  of  the  company  was  tempted  or  chaffed 
on  to  his  legs  in  turn.  The  wine  running  out,  Mr, 
Shillabeer  insisted  upon  a  personal  contribution  in 
this  sort,  and  sent  a  pot-boy  for  certain  claret  that 
had  hung  fire  for  some  years  and  yet,  owing  to 
intrinsic  poverty  of  nature,  could  not  be  said  much 
to  improve  with  age.  Nobody  liked  it  as  well  as 
the  more  generous  and  mellow  brown  sherry ;  but  the 
liquid  was  wine  and  fr  of  cost:  therefore  the  folk 
consumed  it,  thanked  the  giver  and  invited  him 
also  to  say  a  few  words.  Several  hook  their  heads 
at  the  prospect  and  foresaw  that  the  ample  spectre 
of  Mrs.  Shillabi'cr  must  instantly  rise  to  cast  a  chill 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  hour;  but  it  was  Mr.  Bowden 
himself  wlio  urged  the  host  to  speak,  and  Reuben 
straddled  his  legs,  heaved  a  mighty  sigh,  crossed  his 
arms  and  addressed  the  company. 

"Why  for  you  want  me  to  say  anything,  Elias 
Bowden,  Im  s'lre  I  don't  know;  but  I  must  do  my 
share  with  the  rest,  I  suppose,  and  I  m  sure  I  hope,  as 
we  all  hope,  that  this  here  wedding  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  happy  united  life  for  bride  and  bridegroom. 
We,  as  have  been  in  the  state  and  had  the  fortune  to 
draw  a  prize,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowden  here,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  tl  ough  she's  lost 
lior  prop  and  stay  these  many  years,  and  me — we  know 
what  marriage  is.  But  them  ar  draw  a  blank,  'tis 
hidden  from  them,  and  the  b.icholor  men  and  spinster 
women  sprinkled  about — they  don't  knov.  neither.  But 
perhaps  nobody  in  this  comjuany — widows  or  them  as 
be  still  happily  joined  together— ever  felt  to  marriage 
what  I  felt  to  it.  Time  and  again  I  said  to  my  dead 
partner  that  'twas  too  good  to  last,  and  she'd  laugh  at 
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me  and  say  I  was  the  sort  that  always  met  trouble  halt" 
way.     And  I  seed  her  fading  out  week  after  week  •  and 
I  seed  the  wonnerrul  bulk  of  her  dwindh'ng  ;  and  yet  1 
couldn't  realise  what  was  coming  till  it  did  come      The 
last  words  she  said  to  me— or  rather  she  whispert  d  cm 
for  she  was  got  far  beyond  speech— the  last  words  was' 
'  Uon  t  you  tr.ke  on  too  much,  Reuben.     We  shall  meet 
agL'n  in  the  IJetter  Land.'     And   I'm  sure  I  hope  it 
may  be  so,  though  I'm  an  unworthy  creature      And  I 
hope  you  won't  think  that  I  say  these  things  to  cast 
down  any  joyful  member  amongst  us.     Far  from  it      I 
only  want  for  these  young  people  to  remember  that" the 
more  they  love,  the  worst  must  they  suffer  if  things  fall 
out  contrariwise.     But  whether  David  goes,  or  Margaret 
here  be  plucked  off  untimely,  'twill  be  the  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  the  one  that's  left  to  remember  what  it  was  to 
have    a    well-loved    partner.     And,  so  whatever   haps 
they  11    never   regret   this   day's   wurk.      And    I    hope 
everybody  have  eaten  and  drunken  to  their  liking  " 

Then  the  bride  insisted  that  Reuben  should  himself 
have  some  dinner. 

/'If 'twas  anybody  else  proposed  it,  I  should  cer- 
tamly  rc-iuse,"  he  said  ;  "but  since  you  want  for  me  to 
do  It,  and  my  inwards  are  hollow  as  a  drum,  I'm  quite 
agreeable  to  pick  a  bone  and  drink  a  quart." 

Bartholomew  Stanbury  now  spoke.  He  thanked 
everybody  for  coming,  praised  the  dinner  and  the  wine 
declared  it  to  be  the  second  most  joyful  day  in  his  life' 
and  explained  that  the  first  had  been  when  he  himself 
was  married.  He  confirmed  Mr.  Shillabeer's  view  of 
matrimony,  staggered  the  publican  by  advising  him  to 
look  round  and  find  a  second  ;  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  health  of  Mr.  Charles  Moses,  who  was 
among  the  oldest  and  best  thought  upon  residents  of 
Sheepstor,  and  who  to-day  had  specially  distinguished 
himself  by  lending  his  famous  shop  for  the  wedding 
breakfa.st  'Tree  of  charge  he  done  it,  mind  you^ 
explained  Mr.  Stanbury,  "just  out  of  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  he  turn^  all  his  tools  and  leather  and  what 
not  out  of  this  here  place,  and  lets  me  Imvr  if  for  fl.« 
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feast ;  and  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  the  man  afore  you, 
neighbours,  and  let  everybody  know  the  sort  he  is." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Moses,  who  usually  became  reminiscent 
after  successful  feeding,  traced  briefly  the  history  of 
Sheepstor  in  so  far  as  his  own  family  helped  to  make 
that  history.  In  addition  to  being  a  staunr'  Church 
of  England  man,  Mr.  I\Ioses  unconsciously  subscribed 
to  a  still  more  venerable  creed.  He  worslii[)ped  his 
ancestors,  and  now  detailed  the  great  and  picturesque 
part  played  by  his  gi^at-grandfather,  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  in  the  development  and  elevation  of 
the  village. 

"Once,"  said  he,  "we  were  merely  a  little  bit  of  a 
hamlet  at  Dartymoor  edge,  and  scarce  a  man  farther 
off  than  Tavistock  knew  ought  about  us.  But  my  for- 
bears and  others  like  'em  rose  up  in  our  midst  and 
toiled  and  laboured  for  the  good  of  the  town,  and  each 
did  his  appointed  part,  until — well — all  I  say  is,  look 
at  us  now !  Sheepstor  stands  as  high  as  any  other 
place  of  note  t^  l  ever  I  heard  about  in  the  kingdom, 
and  we  be  carrying  on  the  good  work  in  the  good  old 
way." 

With  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Moses,  which  were 
much  protracted,  light  began  to  wane,  and  certain  pro- 
minent members  of  the  party  prepared  to  wend  home- 
wards, while  yet  their  wild  roads  might  be  seen.  All 
rose,  and  there  began  great  hand-shaking  and  well- 
wishing,  together  with  some  laughter  and  some  shedding 
of  tears.  Reuben  broached  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  the 
men  and  tea  was  brought  in  for  the  women.  All  the 
young  peoplii  had  long  since  departed,  because  the 
entertainment  from  their  standpoint  ended  with  the 
eating.  Now  nearly  a  score  of  pipes  began  to  glow, 
and  the  wedding  guests  set  out  on  many  roads.  The 
adult  Bowdeiis  departed  homewards,  and  Klias  carried 
his  wife  on  his  arm  and  strove  to  cheer  her.  Her  son, 
Drake,  had  unhappily  intruded  himself  largely  upon 
these  final  emotional  moments,  and  she  lefnsed  to  be 
comforted.  With  a  quintessential  distillation  of  pes- 
simism worthy  of  Mrs.  Stanbury's  self,  Sarah  declared 
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that  somehow  durin[:j  Mr.  Shillabcer's  speech  it  had 
been  borne  in  upon  her  that  Margaret's  firstborn  uoulrl 
prove  a  faihirc. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense  —  silly  woman!  'Tis  your 
di^e.-ition,"  said  the  master  of  the  Warren  House.  "I 
very  well  knowed  how  'twould  be  when  I  seed  you 
taking  that  sour  purple  muck  they  call  claret  atop  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  sherry.  No  stomacli  could  hv. 
expected  to  endure  one  on  top  of  t'other,  and  you're 
fairly  paid  out  for  it." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  very  silent  on  the  way  home, 
but  Bart  and  his  father  did  the  talking,  l^oth  as.sured 
Constance  that  the  entertainment  might  be  considered 
absolutely  and  brilliantly  successful  from  first  to  last. 
She,  however,  expressed  a  multiplicity  of  doubts. 

"The  loin  of  pork  was  done  to  rags,  and  the  stuff- 
ing tasted  oi  nought,"  she  said.  "'Tis  things  like  that 
are  remembered  months  after  all  that  went  right  be 
quite  forgotten.  And  I  hope  to  God  they've  got  the 
cottage  walls  dry,  and  that  leak  over  the  ope-way  made 
good.  When  I  was  up  there  a  fortnight  agone  to  see 
the  wall-papers,  >ou'd  never  have  said  mortals  could 
live  in  the  place  inside  two  weeks." 

"  Madge  vowed  'twas  all  right  when  I  drove  hct 
over  with  her  boxes  a  bit  zg^o,"  declared  Ijart.  "The 
house  will  be  very  vitty  after  they've  lived  ni  it  a  week 
or  two." 

Of  course,  the  first  to  leave  Shecpstor  were  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  In  a  trap  hired  from  'The 
Corner  House'  David  carried  Margaret  off  to  her  home. 
Their  possessions  were  already  stored  at  '  Meavy  Cut." 
Fires  had  been  burning  for  a  week  and  everything  was 
made  ready  for  the  married  pair. 

David's  last  words  were  addressed  to  Rhoda. 

"Mind,"  he  said,  "a  fortnight  from  to-day  us  shall 
be  ready;  and  I'll  come  up  to  Ditsworthy  in  my  new 
cart  for  you  and  your  box.  Rut  we  all  shall  meet  afore 
then,  no  doubt." 

He  drove  his  wife  away  unaer  a  wild  evening  sky, 
amid  blessitigs  and  cheers  and  cries  of  "God-speed." 
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Some  of  the  voices  were  shrill  and  tearful,  some  merry, 
some  deep  and  gruff.  The  trap  trundled  alonj:^ ;  Mad^e 
Hashed  a  white  handkerchief;  then  she  and  her  husband 
were  swallowed  u[)  by  the  roaming,  red  light  that 
misted  under  the  sunset. 

"  A  happy  omen,  souls,"  said  Mr.  Stanbury.  "For 
the  sun  have  been  shining  ever  since  it  rose.  A  cloud- 
less marriage  day  is  all  to  the  good,  I  believe;  and 
though  the  sky  may  offer  for  rain  afore  midnight, 
nought  of  the  day  can  be  marred  now." 
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AKRIVAI.   OF    KUODA 

A  1  ORTNIGIIT  after  her  marriage  there  came  a  day 
when  Madge  roamed  restlessly  and  rather  nervously 
about  her  little  house.  She  was  very  happy,  yet  with 
a  clouded  happiness,  because  this  ideal  bliss  of  dwcU- 
in^T  with  David  alone  drew  to  its  close.  Real  life  had 
ye"t  to  begin  at  '  Meavy  Cot,'  and  real  life  included 
Rhoda  Bowdcn.  On  this  day  David  started  early  to 
fetch  his  sister.  Among  his  other  possessions  was  a 
horse  and  a  light  cart ;  and  with  these  he  set  out  in  the 
chill  half  light  of  six  o'clock  on  a  November  morning 
for  the  Warren  House,  a  j-  u 

Now  Margaret's  preparations  were  complete.   A  dish 
of    cakes    kept   hot   upon    the   hearth ;    and   aloft   in 
Rhoda's  room  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  rosy-washed 
walls,  low  roof  and  little  iron  bedstead  seemed  to  echo 
Rhoda's  maiden  mind.     But  her  sister-in-law  was  not 
content  with  the  unadorned  chamber.     She  had  nailed 
an  illuminated  text  or   two  upon   the  walls  ;  she  had 
hung    there    also    an    old    grocer's    almanac   with    a 
picture  of  a  deerhound's   head    upon    it.  because   she 
thought  this  portrait  of  a   dog  would  please  Rhoda  ; 
and  she  had  made  a  little  bouquet  of  wild  berries  and 
set   it  with  a  sprig  of  ivy  in  a  vase  on    the  chest-of- 
drawers.     A  few  of  Rhoda's  own  possessions  had  al- 
ready arrived.     On  the  floor  of  the  room  lay  no  carpet ; 
but  the  white  deal  boarding  was  broken  by  some  skins 
—black,  brindled  an  1  tawny.     These  memorials  were 
all   that   remained   of  certain   defunct  drgs  who   had 
owned  Rhoda   as   mistress   during  their  bustling   and 
eventful  lives.     She  was  wont  to  preserve  the  pelt  of 
any  special  favourite:  and  her  nature  received  a  placid 
satisfaction  in  possession   and  use   of  these   remains. 
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The  rouj;h  coats  that  had  oftentimes  received  caress 
or  chastisement  as  occasion  demanded,  now  felt  only 
her  naked  feet  at  morn  and  evening. 

Margaret  began  to  fear  for  the  tea,  but  David  was  a 
punctual  man,  and  at  five  minutes  past  the  appointed 
time  a  light  flashed  in  the  outer  darkness,  a  cart 
creaked  and  jolted  over  the  rough  way,  a  dog  barked 
and  Rhoda's  deep  tones  answered  it.  She  was  soon 
beside  Margaret,  and  they  shook  hands  and  kissed 
affectionately. 

"Come  and  see  your  room,"  said  Madge,  "while 
David  puts  up  the  horse  and  cart.  I'm  afraid  you  was 
jolted  a  bit  at  the  finish.  The  new  road  round  the  hill 
be  terrible  rough  travelling  for  wheels." 

Rhoda  was  not  cheerful  and  had  little  to  say.  She 
produced  some  parcels  and  one  from  Mrs.  Bowden  ;  but 
it  seemed  that  some  trouble  sat  upon  her.  She 
brightened  up,  however,  on  reachmg  her  room  and 
much  admired  it. 

"  Like  your  kind  heart  to  think  of  all  these  things," 
she  said. 

"You'll  see  the  sun  of  a  fine  morning  rise  'twixt 
Hessary  and  Cramber,"  explained  Margaret.  "  And  I'm 
afraid  the  noise  of  the  waterfall  may  keep  you  waking 
a  bit  till  you'm  used  to  it.  'Tis  quiet  to-night,  but 
after  heavy  rain  Meavy  comes  down  like  thunder." 

"  Nought  keeps  me  awake,"  declared  Rhoda.  She 
altered  the  position  of  the  fragments  on  the  floor. 
"That  was  the  best  collie  evei  I  had,"  she  said,  drawing 
a  black  and  orange  skin  to  her  bedside;  "a  terrible  fine 
dog,  and  only  in  his  prime  when  he  died.  Father  said 
he  was  going  mad,  though  I  never  thought  it.  How- 
ever, he  was  queer  and  snapped  at  the  childer  in  a  way 
very  unlike  himself,  and  father  would  not  risk  it,  but 
put  a  charge  of  shot  into  his  head  when  I  was  out  of 
the  way.  You'd  hardly  believe  it,  Madge,  but  I  cried  ! 
On  my  honour  I  cried — and  a  girl  of  near  eighteen  at 
the  time." 

Rhoda  had  brought  a  few  of  her  special  treasures 
and  Margaret  now  helped  her  to  arrange  them  to  ad- 
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v.-\ntn"0.  Her  library  was  iu(\\r)^  and  incUirlcd  a  Bible 
and  pray.r-book,  an  antlio!o<;y  of  verses,  which  Mao^c 
saw  tor  t!  c  first  time  and  lelt  astonishment  at  seeing, 
and  a  work  on  canine  d  -eases. 

"You  --an  have  they  rhvmcs  if  you've  got  any  use 
for  them,  said  Rhoda.  "they  was  given  me  by  my 
rrossip,  old  Martha  Moon,  when  1  was  confirmed,  but  I 
don't  understand  p'  rtry,  though  you  may." 

Then  Rhoda  admired  the  dog  almanac,  and  she  was 
still  doing  so  when  David's  voice  below  brought  the 
women  down  together. 

He  was  thirsty  and  wanted  his  tea. 
Rhoda  produced  one  of  the  famous  F'^wden  cakes, 
famed  alike  for  size  and  wealth  of  ingredients;  but  the 
meal,  while  lacking  nothing  of  goodness,  warmth  and 
variety,  awoke  no  answering  glow  in  the  master's  mmd. 
He  was  clearly  troubled,  and  Rhoda's  passing  brightness 
also  gave  place  to  a  taciturn  demeanour  before  her 
broth*er's  concern.  Margaret  thceupon  rated  David 
and  he  explained  his  annoyance. 

"  Whatever  has  come  over  you?"  she  asked.  "So 
glumpy  and  glowrv  as  you  arr  !  What's  amiss  with 
him,  Rhoda  ?  But  '  i  wager  I  know.  It  all  looked  so 
cosy  and  homelike  at  the  Warren  House  that  David 
felt  homesick  and  didn't  want  to  come  back  to  me! 
David  was  bound  to  laugh  at  this  absurd  theory. 
"Homesick!"  he  said.  "I'm  only  homesick  when 
I'm  out  of  the  sight  of  our  brave  chimney  ;   and  well 

y^ou  know  it." 

'"Tis  Dorcas,"  explained  Rhoda.  "She's  giving 
mother  and  father  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  minute. 
She'll  see  sense  come  presently,  we'll  hope." 

"Billy  Screech?" 

Rhoda  nodded. 

"  She'll  come  round  ;  but  for  some  cause  us  common 
folk  can't  fathom,  she's  in  lovi  with  the  man.  So  she 
says,  anvhow,  though  'tis  hard  to  btlieve  it." 

"As' to  that,"  declared  Margaret,  "Billy  bant 
particular  ugly.  He've  got  a  long,  sharp  nose,  I  grant 
you—" 
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"Yes,"  interrupted  David,  "and  he've  been  told  to 
keep  that  nose  away  from  the  Warren  House  ;  and  the 
mischief  is  he  won't  obey  father's  commands.  Two 
lu-hts  agone  the  moon  was  full,  and  Rhoda  went  out 
for  to  breathe  the  air  and  see  if  there  was  a  fox  down 
by  the  fowl-house.  And  a  fox  there  was— long  nose 
and  all,  and  his  name  was  Billy  Screech," 

He  looked  at  his  si>*  ^r  and  she  continued  the 
narrative. 

"I  hate  spying,"  she  said,  "and  God,  He  knows  I 
didn't  go  afield  to  seek  that  man,  or  any  other  man 
And  I  thought  Dorcas  was  to  bed,  for  she'd  gone  off 
af^er  supper  -vith  a  faccache.  IJut  travelling  quick  and 
si.ent,  as  my  way  is,  over  the  close  tuif  of  the  warrens, 
I  came  round  a  rock  right  on  top  of  'em.  And—'' 
Rhoda  grew  hot  at  the  unpleasant  recollection  and 
broke  off. 

"And  he  was  sitting  on  a  stone,  and  she  was  sitting 
on  his  lap,"  said  David,  who  spared  his  sister  the  details. 
"  Little  red-headed  fool  I  I  wish  I'd  found  'e-n,  for  I'd 
have  thrashed  the  man  to  jelly  afore  her  eyes,  and 
cured  her  that  way." 

"What  did  you  do,  Rhoda?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  I  made  her  come  in.  As  her  elder  sister  I  had  the 
right.  She  wasn't  in  the  least  ashamed  of  herself 
seemingly.  I  boxed  her  ears,  when  the  man  had  gone, 
and  she  forgot  herself  and  tried  to  bite  my  hand." 

"She's  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  over  this  business,"  said 
David.  "  Never  would  you  have  guessed  or  dreamed 
'twas  in  her  to  show  her  teeth  so." 

"All  laughter  and  silly  jokes  till  this  miserable  man 
came  after  her,"  continued  his  sister.  "And  now— I 
blush  for  her.  'Tis  very  horrid  and  shameful  to  think 
that  any  girl  can  demean  herself  so." 

David  here  left  the  room  and  Madge  continued  to 
Rhoda. 

"She  feels  'tis  her  great  chance  for  a  home  of  her 
own,  I  expect.  Us  all  gets  that  hope  sometimes,  so 
why  not  Dorcas  ?  " 

But  the  other  did  not  sympathise  with  this  theory 
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^uilty  of  being  untrue  to  herself  in  the  last 
Therefore  she  modified  it. 


"Us  don't  all  feel  it,"  she  declared.  "A  many 
women  never  do.  And  if  all  of  us  was  to  marry,  tne 
work  of  the  world  would  stand  still.  There's  a  great 
tied  for  free  women  to  do  that  nobody  else  can  do  so 
well  as  them ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  a 
female  does,  after  she's  brought  childer  into  the  world, 
be  to  look  about  and  try  to  find  an  unmarried  woman 
to  help  her  do  her  work.  There's  scores  of  spinsters 
spending  their  lives  messing  about  with  their  sisters' 
babbies." 

"Babbies  ban't  everything,  I  grant  that,"  said 
Margaret;  but  she  said  it  doubtfully.  In  her  heart 
children  certainly  took  the  first  place.  Indeed,  Madge 
felt  a  little 
sentiment. 

"  All  the  same,  they  mean  a  lot  to  most  w^omen,  and 
I  long  for  'em  cruel  and  ban't  ashamed  to  say  it." 

"  The  likes  of  you  would  ;  and  so  do  David  ;  and 
when  they  come,  you'll  want  for  me  to  look  after  some 
young  things  beside  puppies,"  said  Rhoda.  She  smiled, 
but  did  not  laugh.  There  was  a  saying  at  Warren 
House  that  none  had  ever  heard  her  laugh. 

"As  to  that,"  answered  her  sister-in-law,  boldly, 
"you  talk  like  an  old  maid  a'ready,  and  you  but  a  few 
and  twenty.  We'll  soon  lam  you  different  !  When 
you  see  what  'tis  to  have  a  li'l  home  of  your  very  own, 
and  a  man  of  your  very  own,  I'm  sure  you'll  begin  to 
find  that  marriage  is  good.  Now  come  and  look  at  my 
parlour  and  tell  me  if  there's  not  something  there  that 
you'd  wish  away." 

She  lighted  a  candle  and  exhibited  the  glory  of  her 
best  room  to  Rhoda's  gaze. 

"'Tis  everything  it  should  be,  and  you've  arranged 
it  beautiful,  I'm  sure,"  declared  Rhoda;  "and  the 
presents  do  look  better  far  than  they  did  afore.  This 
here,  that  me  and  Sophia  bought  for  you  " — she  indi- 
cated a  little  looking-glass  in  an  ornate  gold  frame — 
"  why,  it's  ever  so  much  finer  than  ever  I  thought  it  in 
the  shop  at  Tavistock  where  we  bought  it ;  and  father's 
sideboard  do  look  splendid. " 
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IUaJJ'''"tT  r  ""  '"'''•"'■".  ^y  d^y'-^^ht,"  said 
Mariprc.  1  hey  be  proper  painted  pictures  tluit  David 
picked  up  ,n  a  sale.  I  le  frot  tlu-  fcur  for  seven  shilUn-s 
and  the  auctioneer  said  the  frames  were  worth  the 
money. 

Rhoda  admired  verv  heartily  an  a-ain  conrratu- 
lated  Mar^raret  on  her  skill  and  taste. 

"  What  should  I  wish  away  ?  "  she  asked.  '  I  crn't 
sce^  nothing   that   isn't  just    where   it  should  be,  I'm 

"  Look  round  ari^ain." 
her  head  ^'^  other,  after  a  further  scrutiny,  only  shook 

"  Why,  those  two  wandkerchie^.  in  the  glass  frames 

hana.ng    each    side     of    your     lovely     lookin^r.jxlass 

There  spoor  Hartley's  pu,,)le  and  yellow  and  David's 

b,ue  and  white  spots.     Now  surely,  surelv,  Rhor'a,  it 

bant  a  seemly  thincr  to  han-  'em  up  there  to  remind 

everybody  of  that  horrid  f]ght  .^     And  besides,  as  'Jis 

only  of  a  Sunday  the  parlour's  likely  to  be  used    that 

makes  it  worse,  for  who  wants  to  think  of  such  a'busi 

ness  on  the  seventh  day,  of  all  days?" 

^      Rhoda  was  looking  at  thr  colours,  but  showed  only 
interest.  •' 

"  They  come  out  very  nice,"  she  said, "  and  of  cnursP 
they  ought  to  be  here.  If  J  was  you,  I  should  be 
prouder  of  them  two  things  and  the  great  valiant 
battle  they  stand  for  than  a^nything  else'beionging  to 
David.  And  if  you'd  been  there,  Madge,  as  I  v.as,  md 
had  seen  David,  despite  all  that  he  went  through  come 
out  top  and  smash  in  t'other  man's  face  with  his  last 
strength  afore  he  went  blinri-if  you'd  seen  it  vou 
wouldnt  wish  the  colours  aw../.  'Twas  I  hi  chcd 'em'off 
the  post  when  everybody  e-:e  had  forgot  'em  ' 

«  Am  '■^  I  ^^^  ^^^^^  ""^^  t°  think  of,  however  " 
Crcrl     ^^  u     t'^^'^    ^'''''^-     "'''"^    ■^"'■^   that    Hartley 

m'^-:  S'',^^  P'^^*-^  large-minded  with  a!!  his  faults 
wouldn't  think  none  the  worse  of  David  for  hanging  up 
the  handkerchers  like  this.  He'd  have  done  the  sIm? 
quick  enough-or  his  mother  would  have  Hon^  if  S! 
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him.     The  men  be  ^<joc1  friends,  and  so  they  ought  to 
be.     liut  that's  no  reason  against  it." 

Marfjaret  admitted  the  justice  of  the  argument. 
"  If  you  think  it  can't  hurt  anybody's  feelinj^'s,  no 
doubt  there's  no  real  harm,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  not.  Men  be  men,  and  not  so  tender 
and  touchy  as  the  hkes  of  you.  Why,  what  did  Mr. 
(rocker  say  at  your  wedding  ?  Nothing;  but  what  u  as 
friendly  aiu.  kin  Uy,  I'm  sure." 

"  No,  indeed — a  beautiful  speech  ;  and  'twas  as  much 
for  that  reason  as  any  other  that  I  tliought  perhaps,  if 
ever  he  came  to  see  us  and  caught  sight  of  the 
colours — " 

"He'll  be  the  first  to  say  they  look  very  fine," 
prophesied  Rhoda.  "All  the  same,  1  hope  I  shan't  be 
here  when  he  calls— if  he  does  call — for — " 
She  stopped  anrl  Mar-^aret  answered. 
"  Don't  say  that.  I'm  sure,  after  what  he  spoke 
about  y(  :\  in  his  speech,  you  ought  to  let  byg'  nes  be 
b'/goncs  and  feel  friendly." 

"That's  all  past  and  forgiven,"  said  Rhoda;  "but  I 
won't  pretend  I  feel  to  h;m  like  1  do  to  other  men." 

"  I  hope  you  don't,"  replied  Madge,  laughing. 
"That's  just  what  I  want  to  hear,  Rhoda." 

The  younger  wis  puzzled  ai  1  her  sister-in-law, 
unconscifjus  of  the  fitefut  moment,  made  the  first  move 
in  a  game  ihat  was  to  determine  three  destinies. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  I  hope  you  feel  that  Hartley 
Crocker  be  worth  a  little  more  thought  thin  most  men. 
At  any  rate,  don't  set  your  mind  against  him.  That 
wouldn't  be  fair — to  yourself,  Rhoda." 

"  My  mind's  neither  for  nor  against  any  human 
creature  outside  my  own  people.  Why  should  it  be?" 
"  There's  no  reason  at  all.  You're  young  and 
you're  terrible  pretty,  and  not  a  soul  that's  ever  set 
eyes  upon  you  feels  anything  but  kind  thoughts  of 
you. 

Rhoda  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments ;  then  a 
bewildered  expression  faded  from  her  face. 
"  I'll  eo  out  and  see  the  kennel  now." 
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"Leave    th.it   till    the    mnriiinnj    an.l    unpack    your 
thin^js.     '  1  will  be  (lark  as  a  wolfs  month  over  there." 

"I've  broii^rht  my  own  lantern,"  said  Rhoda  •  "I'll 
go  over  now,  if  you'll  show  me  the  way. ' 

The  horn  lantern  was  li-^'hted  and  Mad^olcd  Rhoda 
where  her  husband  had  planted  a  row  of  flat  steppin-r- 
stones  across  the  river.  The  kennel  and  a  byre  stood 
there  to-ethcr,  and  four  dof,rs  whined  a  welcome  to  their 
new  mistress.  In  the  li-ht  of  the  flame  their  shin  in- 
noses  and  lustrous  eyes  flashed  out  of  the  ploom,  and 
they  leapt  about  the  women.  David  appeared  ;  then 
Mad  :e  vvent  in  to  wash  up  and  prepare  supper,  while 
Khoda  stayed  beside  her  brother. 

"'Tis^rood  to  be  back-along   with  you,"  she  said, 
and   I   do  think,  all  ways,  it  must  be  better.     Josiiua 
be  comin-  out  wonderful  and  surprising  father  every 
day  since  you  went;  and   Sophia  will  take  my  place 
and  Nap  and  Wellington,  between  them,  will  look  after 
Joshuas  w-r,rk  with    the    trap..     'Tis   all  right  but  for 
Dorcas.     1  here  s  nobody  left  to  keep  her  m  order  now 
1  m   gone-hateful    little  toad  !     I  axed  father  to  set 
parson  on  her;  but  he  wouldn't.     Something  will  have 
to  be  done,  but  I  don't  know  what  " 
,u  "/'I 'if  '"f  her  later,"  replied  David.     "Dorcas  be 
the  first  Howden  that's  a  fool,  and  we  must  treat  her 
according. 

They  all  supped  together  presently,  and  David 
planned  the  nature  of  the  life  before  his  sister  The 
course  of  laborious  days  did  not  spare  her  and  left  little 
margin  for  idleness;  but  Rhoda  neither  knew  nor 
wished  to  kno\y  the  meaning  of  leisure.  She  appearrd 
we  I  content  with  David's  plans  and  nodded  from  time 
to  time,  but  said  little. 
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At  noon  in  early  May,  when  tiiO  willow's  golden 
n  iwers  ran  up  tlie  still  naked  stems  like  fire;  when  the 
clouds  in  the  sky  were  laij^e  and  fleecy  and  the  birds 
sang  again  from  dawn  till  even,  Hartley,  walking  beside 
the  leat,  where  it  wound  like  a  silver  ribbon  between 
Lowery  Tor  and  Lowery  I''arm,  met  Rhoda  Bowden. 
Neither  expected  to  see  the  other  in  that  spot.  She 
explained  that  she  had  been  far  afiL-ld  with  a  message 
for  her  brother;  he  admitted  that  he  walked  there  with 
nn  special  object  but  to  kill  an  hour. 

"  How's  your  mother?"  she  asked. 

"No  better.  I'm  onlj'  here  now  till  I  know  the 
doctur's  been.  As  soon  as  I  see  his  gig  drive  u[)  the 
hill,  1  shall  go  down  across  the  river  home.  She  vows 
'tis  nothing;  but  I  think  she's  worse  than  we  know." 

"Summer  may  get  up  her  nature  again." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so  too.  And  'tis  more  than  kind 
of  you  to  cheer  me  up." 

He  walked  beside  her. 

"May  I  give  your  dogs  a  sandwich  T"  he  psked. 
"  My  aunt  cut  me  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat  to  fetch 
along  with  me;  but  I  don't  want  it." 

She  nodded  and  Bartlcy  divicied  his  food  between  a 
fox-terrier  and  a  collie.  In  a  twinkling  his  luncheon 
vanished. 

They  kept  silence  for  a  long  time  and  she,  aston- 
ished that  he  could  be  mut",  addressed  him. 

"  David  be  going  to  show  sheep  at  Tavistock  this 
year." 

"Good  luck  to  them  then,"  he  answered,  wakening 
f.-om  his  reverie.  "  Those  horned  creatures  he  has  ?ot 
look  very  fine  and  carry  an     mazing  deal  of  woof — 
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anybody  can  see  that.  I'm  very  much  inclined  to  try 
a  few  myself.  Must  ask  him  all  about  them  if  he'll  be 
so  kind  as  to  tell  me." 

"No  doubt  he  would.  He's  doing  a  bit  of  Moor- 
man's work  now  in  the  quarter,  and  looking  after  a 
good  few  tilings  besides  his  own." 

"The  Moorman,  old  Jonathan  Dawe,  is  past  his 
work,  I  doubt?" 

"  Far  past  it.  But  he  and  David  uiidersla'id  each 
other,  and  David  docs  very  well  out  of  it.  He'll  be 
Moorman  for  certain  come  Mr.  Dawe  dies,  unless  some- 
thing belter  turns  up." 

"Why  doesn't  the  old  chap  retire?" 

"David  have  often  axed  him   the  same  question 
He  says  the  race  of  Dawe  never  retires.     He  means  to 
die  in  harness — unless  Duchy  won't  lease  the  c  jarter 
to  him  no  more." 

Bartley  nodded  and  silence  again  fell.  He  had 
seen  not  a  little  of  Rhoda  during  the  pa^t  few  months, 
and  he  knew  now  that  he  longed  to  marry  her  and 
none  else.  Madge  had  promised  to  use  her  wits  in  the 
good  cause,  and  she  did  her  best  for  him,  but  Crocker 
perceived  that  his  wooing  must  take  place  upon  no 
very  conventional  lines.  Rhoda  Bowden  was  not  to  be 
taken  by  storm  but  by  strategy.  So,  at  least,  he  be- 
lieved, and  he  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  problem 
of  her  c.-'.pture  and  displayed  a  patience  and  pertinacity 
alike  very  remarkable  in  him.  He  paid  no  regular  and 
obvious  court,  for  fear  of  being  warned  off  by  David 
before  he  had  given  Rhoda  a  f;iir  opportunity  to  change 
her  mind  c  .iccrning  him.  He  merely  considered  her 
when  tne  chance  offered;  spoke  well  and  enthusiasti- 
cally about  her  behind  her  back,  and  seized  every 
incideiit  and  event  that  could  serve  to  bring  her  into 
his  company,  or  take  him  into  hers.  Margaret  helped, 
but  not  as  she  would  have  liked  to  helo.  Bartley  held 
himself  cleverer  than  she  in  this  matter  and  expressly 
forbade  her  either  to  ask  him  at  present  to  '  Meavy 
Cot,'  or  take  any  other  step  which  must  result  in 
a   meeting   between   him   and  Rhoda.     She   did   just 
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what  she  was  told,  watched  his  cautious  progress  and 
ft  It  absolutely  certain  that  he  was  mistaken.  Her 
waj'  had  been  quite  different  from  his,  and,  as  she  came 
to  know  Rhoda  better,  she  felt  that  Hartley's  elaborate 
plans  would  miscarry  and  leave  her  sister-in-law  abso- 
lutely indifferent. 

"You  can  try  your  plan  and  I'll  look  on,"  she  said 
to  him;  "and,  after  you've  proved  you're  all  wrong, 
then  you  will  have  to  try  mine.  Mind,  I  dor.  t  say  my 
wits  will  be  much  more  use  than  your  own;  but  they 
may  be." 

Anu  now  the  time  was  ripe,  in  Crocker's  opinion,  to 
p.  c  his  experiment  to  the  proof  and  see  whether  his 
unostentatious  but  steady  siege  had  in  reality  shaken 
the  fortress  at  any  point.  He  felt  tolerably  certain  that 
Rhoda  would  refuse  him  ;  but  he  intended  to  ask  the 
great  question.  He  was,  indeed,  prepared  to  put  it 
many  times  before  taking  'no'  for  an  answer. 

At  a  stile  their  ways  parted.  She  would  follow  the 
leat,  which  leapt  Meavy  at  an  aqueduct  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  her  home  ;  and  he  would  plunge  into  the 
valley,  cross  the  river  and  return  to  Sheepstor. 

"  Well,  good-morning  to  j-ou,"  she  said.  "  I  hope 
that  Mrs.  Crocker  will  mend  afore  long." 

"Wait,"  he  answered.  "I  won't  keep  you,  Rhoda, 
but  'tis  a  pretty  place  and  hour  for  speech.  May  I  ask 
you  something?" 

"  I'm  a  thought  late  for  dinner  as  it  is.  But  ask  and 
welcome." 

"'Welcome'!  I  wonder?  'Twould  be  a  very  wel- 
come thing  to  think  I  was  welcome.  But  I'm  not  vain 
enough  to  think  it.     I  only  hope  it." 

His  personality  and  the  masculine  look  and  voice  of 
him  tioubled  her.  A  man  who  was  obviously  alive  to 
sex  and  alert  before  women  made  her  uncomfortable. 
The  deep-eyed  sly  man— the  man  who  was  servile  to 
women,  who  rushed  to  set  chairs  for  them,  who  bowed 
to  them  and  strove  '.o  calch  their  eye  in  public — these 
men  she  haied.  Bartlcy  was  such  a  man,  but  he  had 
long  since  perceived  her  dislike  of  f;allantry  and  had 
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given  her  no  second  cause  to  resent  his  attentions  in 
that  sort.  His  sustained  reserve  ard  apparent  indiffer- 
ence had  satisfied  her  and  modified  her  former 
detestation;  but  it  had  not  advanced  him  one  span 
in  her  regard.  She  did  not  answer  him  now,  and  he 
continued — 

"You  see,  Rhoda,  very  queer  things  happen — things 
that  are  deeper  than  we  can  explain  or   ur  ^erstand. 


t  1 1  ♦•       f\a^^ 


wliat  I'm  going  to  say  may  seem  pleasantcr  in  j-ourcars 
if  I  remind  you  of  a  thing  that  liap{)cncd  long  since. 
Wlien  I  kissed  you  in  the  Tixies'  House  you  were 
terrible  angered  with  me,  and  'twas  as  natural  for  you 
to  be  so  as  'twas  f(jr  me  to  kiss  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  of  that,  and  I  won't," 
sue  said  fiercely-. 

"You  must,"  he  answered.  "You've  no  choice. 
You're  a  just  woman — as  just  and  honourable  as  all  who 
be  called  Kowdcn,  and  you  must  hear.  I  insist  on  it, 
for  'tis  almost  life  or  death  to  me.  When  I  kissed  you 
and  you  tore  from  me  like  a  frightened  bird,  what  did 
you  say?  You  forget,  but  I  remember,  and  I'll  remind 
you.  You  pressed  your  face  against  ni)'  cheek  by 
accident,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  kissed  you  anil 
you  said:  'You  loathsome,  godless  wretch!  I  could 
tear  the  skin  off  my  face.  I'd  sor^ner  the  lightning  had 
struck  me.'  Then  you  fought  your  way  out  and 
trampled  on  my  hand  with  your  boot  till  the  blood  ran. 
Now,  Rhoda,  listen.  I'm  not  loathsome,  and  I'm  not 
godless.  You  touched  me  accidentally  and  I  took  a 
terrible  fierce  fire  from  it.  Why?  Not  because  I'm  a 
free  liver;  not  because  I  would  do  the  like  from  any 
maiden's  touch.  Not  from  that— I  swear  it;  but 
because  that  touch  meant  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than 
I  understood.  I  did  a  t'.ing  any  man  n-.y  do  under 
certain  circumstances,  Rhoda;  but  the  t  ;.cumstances 
were  hid  from  mc  then,  thoj^h  they  came  out  clear 
enough  after.  I  loved  you  in  the  Pixies'  House,  though 
I  didn't  know  it  then ;  but  my  nature  was  quicker  than 
my  mind,  and  my  nature  took  clnrge  and  mace  me  do 
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the  thing  I  did.  Not  out  of  insult,  but  out  of  honour  I 
did  it;  and  I've  honoured  you  m-jre  and  more  ever 
since  that  day.  I  honoured  you  when  you  helped 
David;  and  I  knew  then,  as  well  as  I  know  that  God 
made  me,  that  if  you'd  been  in  my  corner  instead  of  his 
I'd  have  beat  him.  I  honoured  you  at  his  wedding — 
so  graceful  and  lovely  and  above  the  rest  as  you  were  ; 
ar.d   I    honour  you  now,  and  I've  been  a  better  chap 

o«.*/^rt         I         !•■•■»«•»»       «T«-\tt  Li  r\  ri  r^  rt  r\        t?        ^'/^i»ll        rr\  o  t«»»« »         rtrt  u 
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Rhoda,  I'll  try  with  all  my  strength  to  be  worthy  of 
such  a  wife.     Oh,  Rhoda,  don't  say  '  no.'  " 

She  only  understood  a  part,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
spoke  and  soothed  her  to  patience,  though  his  words 
left  her  cold.  She  perceived  that  he  was  deeply  in  love 
with  her  and  had  hidden  it  carefully  from  her.  That 
he  had  hidden  it  was  a  grace  in  him  :  she  thanked  him 
for  that.  His  excuse  for  the  past  did  not  impress  her. 
All  that  remained  was  to  refuse  him  and  leave  him  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  She  did  not  feel  very  flattered  or 
elated.  She  did  not  like  him  any  better  for  this  avowal. 
The  master-sense  in  her  mind  was  one  of  frank  dis- 
comfort. She  felt  not  particularly  sorry  that  she  had 
to  disappoint  him ;  she  experienced  only  a  desire  for 
haste — to  speak  and  end  this  unsought  scene  and  get 
out  of  his  sight.     She  wasted  no  words. 

"'Ti?  kind,  no  doubt,  to  offer  marriage,"  she  said, 
"but  you're  wrong.  TJs  wouldn't  suit  each  other. 
You'll  find  a  girl  to  please  you  better  than  me.  Ean't 
no  use  talking  about  it.  I  don't  feel — I  don't  feel 
drawed,  Mr.  Crocker,  and  I  suppose  unless  both  parties 
be  drawed  'tis  no  use  hoping  for  a  happy  marriage." 

"  Think  of  it — take  a  bit  of  time.  'Tis  mere  moon- 
shine the  likes  of  you  going  single,  Rhoda." 

"  I've  seen  marriage  under  my  eyes  ever  since  I  could 
mark  anything,"  she  answered.  "  I've  seen  it  and  still 
see  it." 

She  stopped  and  shook  her  head,  implying  that  as 
yet  the  state  offered  no  large  charm  for  her. 

"  Good-b}-e.  'Ihiiik  no  r  re  <>{  this — ami  morr 
will  I." 
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She  left  hiin.and  he  sat  riown  wiicrc  a  -liiicr  opened 
nlT  the  leat,  so  that  tiieovcrlli-w  in  time  of  torrent  mic;ht 
do  no  Inirt  to  the  banks.  He  sat  anc,  rep^tLttcc  vh  ^t 
lie  believed  to  be  his  prcc  ^  tation.  The  tin.,  wa-.  not 
ripe.  He  had  sprun<;  this  proi)osal  )o  su  Jenly  upon 
her.  For  her  own  sake  he  had  not  piayed  the  I  ver  as 
a  preliminary,  and  as  a  result  she  failed  to  rccogi  ~e  the 
lover  in  him.     H<-  had  eired  ii  tactics.     He  was  not 
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well  ended,  with  a  defi  at  that  he  li  esn".  He  had 
e.\plaincd  the  kiss,  md  this  interview  vs  as  thereby 
justified.  It  would  n  be  ncci  -iarv  to  retrace  that  old 
f^'r  )und  ac^ain.  And  yet  he  'oubted  whether  Rhoda had 
quite  understood  hiin. 

"If  she  did  und  rstand,  she  didn't  believe,"  he  told 
himself. 

He  was  not  ill-pica  jd  with  the  er]Counter.  He  had 
fired  the  first  shot  and  en<:;a;:;cd  her  in  the  first  skirmish. 
He  must  tell  Margaret  all  that  had  happened,  and  he 
must  hear  from  Margaret  if  any  results  of  this 
adventure  were  displayed  by  Rhoda.  He  h  .t  pretty 
certain  that  none  would  be.  David  she  mii,dit  confide 
in,  but  not  in  Margaret.  The  interview  as  a  whole  did 
not  dismav'  hiui,  and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  home 
and  heard  an  unfavourable  report  of  I  s  mother's  health 
that  he  became  gloomy. 

Meanwhile  the  girl,  a  little  fluttered  by  this  occur- 
rence, p'-occeded  on  her  way  with  thoughts  not  wholly 
pleasant ;  and  to  her  came  the  leat  man,  Simon  Snell, 
upon  his  rounds.  His  eyes  grew  large  and  watered  a 
little  when  he  caught  sight  of  her  in  the  distance.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  was  minded  to  dive  off  the  footpath, 
hasten  away  and  make  as  though  he  had  not  seen  her; 
but  he  fortified  himself  against  this  pusillanimous 
instinct,  held  on  boldly,  and  presently  saluted  her  in 
his  thin,  somewhat  scnsrless  voice. 

"Good  day  to  'e,  Mi' s  Rhoda  Bowden.  Glad  to 
meet  you  on  the  leat  nath,  I'm  sure.  Don't  often  see 
you  this  way." 

'  Goud-m<jrning,  Mr.  SncU." 
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"  And  a  very  good  inorning  to  )-ou.  Beautiful 
spring  weather  to  be  sure.  Beautiful  dogs  to  be  sure. 
Never  see  you  or  David  without  a  fine  dog.  And  tlie 
dog  as  I  had  off  your  faither  would  have  made  a  very 
fine,  u[j.;tanding  dog  without  a  doubt,  if  her  hadn't  have 
gone  and  died.     Not  your  fault — I'm  not  saying  th  .t." 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it."' 

"Of  course  you  was;  and  if  I'd  had  enough  sense, 
and  jJuL  Lln'  [J' >ui  yuuiij:^  dug  iii  a  u.iskci  aim  Caii^ 
'un  up  over  to  you,  I'll  lay  with  your  dog  cleverness 
as  you'd  have  saved  'un.  But,  instead,  I  traapsed  off  to 
Walkliampton  with  him — to  Adam  Thorpe — and  he 
got  the  dog  underground  in  a  week." 

"Thorpe  don't  know  much  about  dogs." 

"  You're  r.ght  there  ;  I  quite  agree.  Would  'e  like 
to  see  me  open  a  sluice-gate?  'Tis  purty  to  see  the 
water  go  down  all  of  a  turr'.blc,  and  often  a  rainbow 
throwed  off  when  the  wind  be  blowing  slantwise  across 
the  sun." 

"  Can't  stop,  but  I'll  sec  the  thing  done  some  other 
time,  if  you  please." 

"An'  V.  ilcome ;  and  I'm  sorry,  I'm  sure,  to  have 
kept  'e  with  my  talk,  and  you  wild  to  be  on  your  way, 
no  doubt." 

"If  you  want  a  puppy,  you  can  have  one  next 
month,"  said  Rhoda.  "T>at  yellow  collie  there,  with  a 
bit  of  Gordon  setter  in  him,  be  the  faither.  They're 
very  nice-looking  creatures." 

"And  so  I  will  ilien.  and  gladly  and  thankfully," 
he  said. 

Simon  walked  by  her  and  she  felt  easy  and  com- 
fort' ble.  His  neutral,  not  to  say  neuter,  psrscnalit> 
met  and  matched  her  <nvn.  His  round,  innocent  eyes, 
smooth  face  and  silly  beard  put  her  at  ease.  He  did 
not  thrust  masculinity  upon  her,  but  was  merely  a 
fellow-creature  talking  upon  subjects  that  interested 
her.  What  Crocker  had  of  late  tried  to  be  in  h's 
attitude  towards  this  woman,  Mr.  Snell  really  was. 
The  one  attempted  a  posture  other  than  his  own,  and 
failed  in  it;  for  no  woman  could  look  into  his  ejcs  and 
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uut  know  somcthinc:  about  him.  The  other  equally 
remained  himself,  yet  even  so  he  satisfied  Rhoda, 
althuuL,^h  she  came  to  him  unusually  cxactinfj  from  her 
recent  interview  with  Mr.  Crocker.  Simon's  thouj:jhts, 
Simon's  humble  humour,  and  Simon's  general  attitude  to 
life,  if  vague,  were  quite  acceptable  to  Rhoda.  To  her  his 
voice  did  not  sound  thin  or  his  opinions  childish.  She 
was   comfortable   in    his   company,   and  she   left  him 
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war,  almost  genial. 

He  stood  a  long  time,  scratched  his  beard  when  she 
had  gc  ^e  out  of  sight, and  felt  that  thus  to  walk  and  talk 
beside  a  maiden  was  rather  an  achievement  for  him. 
He  admired  Rhoda  very  much,  but  he  thought  of  her 
with  chronic  rather  than  acute  admiration. 

She  had  certainly  been  amazingly  gracious  and 
kjnd^  to  him.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  liked 
him?  The  idea  brought  moisture  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  he  sat  down  and  mopped  it.  He  bci^in  to 
fear  that  he  hr  .  been  too  bold  in  thus  proceeding  for 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  beside  her.  P-rhaps  she 
had  indicated  annoyance  and  he  had  failed  to  observe 
:t.  Then  he  assured  himself  that  he  was  a  man,  like 
other  men,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  talk  to  a  woman. 
He  decided  that  h.c  must  think  about  Rhoda  quietly  for 
the  next  month  or  two.  I  le  asked  himself  if  he  should 
take  her  a  dish  of  the  fat  leat  trout  that  he  cau^rht 
sometimes  ;  but  he  felt  doubtful  whether  such  a  step 
would  not  be  going  too  far. 

"  I  might  catch  'em,  and  clean  'em,  and  start  with 
'em,"  he  reHected  ;  "and  then,  if  it  comes  over  me  on 
the  way  that  I'm  being  a  bit  too  dashinr,  I  can  just 
sneak  home  again,  and  none  the  wiser." 
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her  youth,  for  many  favouiite  places  lay  within  a  walk 
of  her  home,  and  she  had  a  measure  of  loneliness  in  her 
life  which  mi^jht  be  filled  accordin-,'  to  her  fancy.  Some- 
times she  blamed  herself  that  life  should  offer  intervals 
fur  a.wuscment  or  for  rest.  David  found  no  such  leisure 
from  dawn  until  after  dark  ;  Rhoda  was  always  busy 
out  of  doors,  and  even  when  she  had  nothiiifj  left  to  do, 
as  hapi-encd  in  the  evening,  would  often  sevjuestcr  her- 
self afield  under  the  in'ght.  But  Margaret's  holiday 
generally  followed  the  midday  meal ;  and  after  noon 
she  often  went  to  see  her  mother,  or  sought  ;ou^c  holt 
in  Dennycoombc  Wood,  or  beside  Crazywcll,  or  among 
the  heathery  hillocks  of  Kylesbairow,  That  great 
eminence  upon  the  forest  b<;undary  was  familiar  and 
pleasanc  to  her.  She  knew  it  well,  from  its  tonsure  of 
stone,  piled  above  a  grave,  to  its  steeps  and  slopes  and 
water-springs.  A  [)ool  with  rushes  lound  about  spread 
under  the  highest  elevation  and  mirrored  the  sky; 
while  southerly  the  l.ng  grew  very  large,  and  thc.-c  were 
deep  scars  and  emboutiiures  torn  by  torreiUs  from  tlic 
sides  of  the  hill. 

Hither  came  Margaret  to  keep  tryst  with  Hartley 
Crocker  on  a  day  in  June.  She  had  net  seen  him  save 
for  a  moment  since  his  interview  with  Rhoua,  but 
meeting  a  week  before  at  Sheepstor,  he  made  a  plan 
and  she  promised  to  join  him  on  Eyicsbarrow  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  tell  her.  Tiic  east  wind  roared 
over  Rladge  where  she  sat  snug  in  a  little  pit;  but  the 
sun  was  warm  and  founa  her  there.  I'^rom  time  to 
time  she  rose  and  lifleti  her  head  to  sec  if  Hartley  was 
con)ing.     Then  she  sat  dov/n  again  and  f'iU  back  upon 
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her  own  thoughts.     She  be-an  to  apprehend  the  mixed 
nature  of  marnaf^e  and  those  very  various  in-rredients 
that  complete  the  dish.     As  yet  only  one  cloud  huni' 
over    her    united    life    with     David.     But    time    mi-ht 
reasonably  be  trusted  to  lift    it.     They  were  a  happy 
pair,  and  if  his  stronircr  will    lacked    ready  and  swift 
sympathy   on    all    occasions,    it    still    served    the    fine 
purpose   of  controlling   her  sentimentality.     He   hurt 
hei  sometimes,  but  she  kept  the  pain  to  herself     His 
sled^^e-hammer  methods    were    new  to  her  ;  while  he 
could  not  understand  her  outlook,  and,  indeed,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so.     But  she  never  argued     she  al- 
ways gave  way  and  she  loved  him  so  dearly  that  it  was 
easy  to  give  way.     Rhoda,  too,  she  liked  better  as  she 
knew  her  better.     She  felt  sorry  for  Rhoda  and  longed 
to  round  off  her  life  into  a  more  complete  and  perfect 
thing.     It  appeared  an  outrage  on  nature  that  such  a 
girl  should  remain   unmarried.     She  strove  to  enlarge 
Rhodes  sexual  sympathies  and  make  her  more  tolerant 
of  men.     But  she  did  not  succeed.     And  so  it  gradually 
happened  that  the  future  of  Rhoda  rather  obsessed  the 
young  wuc's  mind.     She  was  determined  to  .^ee  Bartlev 
and  Khoc  a  man  and  wife  if  she  could  bring  it  about 
bhe  was  here  upon  that  business  now.     That  he  had 
spoken  to  Rhoda  she  did  not  yet  know;  but  she  sus- 
pected  it. 

Again  Margaret  looked  round  about  her,  while  the 
vvind   flapped   her  sunbonnet  till  it  stung  her  cheeks 
At  hano  mornuig  an.,   night  alternately  swung  up  over 
the  uttermost  eastern   desolation   that  even   Dartmoor 
cHers.     By  Cater  s  Beam  and  the  sources  of  Plym  and 
Avon,  the   so.emn,  soaking   undulations   ranged  ;  and 
they  were  shunned  by  every  living  thing;  but  to  th- 
north  a  mighty  company  of  tors  thrust  up  about  the 
central  waste ;    and   westerly  stretched   the  rct^ions  of 
her   home.       Par   benea^     lay    Dennycoombe    under 
Coombeshead,  and    Sheep  s   Tor,    like   a   saurian,  ex- 
tended vvith  a  huge  flat  head  and  a  serrated  backbone 
IJT       .uV'''^  her  father's  Felds  on  the  hillside 
and  knew  them  by  their  names.     In  their  fret  of  varied 
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colour  under  the  stone  crowned  hill,  they  looked  h"ke  a 
patchwork  covcrict  di;i<^^;td  up  to  some  old,  gnarled 
chin.  M(.:n  were  working  there  and  elsewhere  on  the 
land  ;  and  in  the  stone  quarries,  far  oil'  on  Lcther  Tor, 
men  also  worked.  She  gazed  upon  the  familiar  places: 
the  homesteads  and  the  solitary  homts.  She  busied 
her  mind  with  the  life  histories  advancing  beneath  these 
ronf-trers ;  anri  here  she  '-miled  when  she  mar!:c(i 
a  dwelling  where  joy  harboured  for  a  little;  here  she 
sighed  at  sight  of  one  where  joy  had  ceased  to 
visit :  here  she  wondered  at  thought  of  houses  where 
the  folk  iiid  their  hearts  from  the  world  and  stared 
heavy-eyed  and  dumb  upon  their  kind.  But  she  had  an 
art  to  win  secrets,  and  few  denied  her  knowledge  or 
declined  her  sympathy. 

One  house  chained  her  attention  and  awoke  in 
Madge  personal  thoughts  again.  She  looked  at  a 
small  cottage  near  1  owcry,  far  distant  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  It  stood  under  a  few  trees  and 
crouched  meanly  a  hundred  yards  from  the  highway. 
The  roof  was  of  turf,  mended  with  a  piece  of  corrugated 
iron  kept  in  its  place  by  heavy  stones;  the  broken 
wmdows  were  stuffed  with  clouts.  A  few  fowls  pecked 
about  the  threshold,  and  adjoining  the  dwelling  stood  a 
cow-byre  under  the  same  roof  with  it.  The  front  gate 
was  rotted  away  and  rusty  pieces  of  an  old  iron  bed- 
stead had  taken  its  place.  These  details  were  hidden 
from  the  distant  watcher,  but  she  knew  them  well,  and 
in  her  mind's  eye  could  see  a  flat-breasted,  long-nosed, 
hungry-faced  woman,  with  grey  hair  falling  down  her 
back  and  dirt  grimed  into  her  cheeks  and  hand.s.  It 
was  Eliza  Screech,  widow  of  a  man  who  had  blown 
himself  to  pieces  with  blasting  powder  in  the  adjacent 
quarry,  and  mother  of  William  Screech,  the  mistrusted 
admirer  of  Madge's  sister-in-law,  Dorcas.  This  voung 
fellow  had  lately  brewed  a  sort  of  familiar  trouble';  and 
while  .she  thought  upon  it,  David's  wife  considered  her 
own  situation  and  wished  that  a  thing  presently  to 
happen  to  Dorcas  might  haj.pen  to  her  instead,  and  so 
turn  sorrow  into  rejoicing.     This  was  the  cloud  on  her 
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horizon.  Her  mother,  indeed,  shared  her  pessimism, 
but  everybody  else  laughed  at  Marj^an  t's  cc.ncern  and' 
declared  it  to  be  ridiculous  in  one  scarcely  six  months 
a  wife. 

She  debated  on  the  ways  of  •  Ature  and  the  ironies 
of  chance;  then  liartley's  voice  \> -s  lifted,  and  she 
IJopped  ui)  ai,'ain,  and  he  saw  her  and  approached. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me  s^^uner?"  he  asked,  Hinging 
himselt  down  nca.-  her. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  was  thinking  so  much  about  one 
thin.:,'  and  another,  that  I  never  heard  you.  Hope 
you've  not  been  seeking;  for  me  a  lonj^r  time?" 

He  did  not  answer  but  struck  at  once  into  the 
subject  that  had  brought  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "I've  startdl  on  her.  I've  be^un 
and  told  her  a  few  thin<;s  to  clear  liie  way  and  j,fet1ier 
nito  a  better  frame  of  mind.  Pity  1  hadn't  slopped 
tliere  and  left  what  I  said  to  soak  in  a  bit  ;  but  I  iiad 
to  gi)  on  and  fjive  the  reason  fur  sayin  '  it." 
"Vou  told  her  then?" 

"I  tlid,  and  she  took  it  fairly  quiet.  Of  course  she 
said  'twas  out  of  the  question  and  never,  never  could 
be.  I  expected  that.  But  I'm  not  goin^  to  believe  it, 
Mad^'e.  The  thin;^'  is  how  to  ^^o  on  wiUi  it.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  to  do  next.  You  promised  you 
would.  Mustn't  worry  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
mustn't  let  her  for-et  I'm  at  her  elbow~doj,'<;ed  and 
determined  and  fixed  in  my  n>ind.  I  want  you  to  be 
clever  for  me,  as  well  you  know  how,  and  tell  mc  what 
line  will  please  her  best.  I  shall  leave  talkin-^  for  a  bit, 
and  then  I  shall  offer  aj^ain.  My  only  fear  is  thai  she'll 
see  somebody  else  in  the  meantime,  and  that  while  I'm 
planning  and  holding  off  and  doing  nought  to  fluster  or 
anger  her,  some  other  pattern  of  foul  will  blunder  in 
and  shock  her  into  saying  '  yes'  before  she  knows  what 
she's  done.  You  can  often  surprise  a  woman  into 
relenting  who  never  would  relent  if  you  went  on  grind- 
ing away  in  a  cold-blooded  fashion.  They're  obstinate 
themselvcj,  but  they  don't  admire  obstinacy  in  us. 
Would  you  have  a  dash  at  her  and  ke  ^p  on,  or  would 
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)nu  hold  "it  and  busy  jourself  in  other  quarters? 
\\  liich  would  brin^  her  to  the  scratch  quickest?  You 
kiKnv  her;  you  can  f;ivc  me  a  few  ^'ood  hints,  surely." 

"  Do  neither  of  these  tilings,  Hartley.  She  hates  any- 
thin*,'  like  courting,  or  speech  about  marriage.  And 
she  hates  surprises  of  any  sort.  She's  an  old  woman 
in  the  way  she  likes  things  to  jog  steady.  If  aught 
fall:,  out  unexpected,  it  flurries  her.  And  t'-at's  the 
hard  thing  you've  got  afcjrc  you,  if  you  are  going 
on  with  it.  Because  you're  all  for  dash  and  quick- 
ness and  ^urpri.-ies,  and  she's  all  against  everything  of 
the  sort." 

"  I  must  keep  grinding  on  in  a  cold-blooded  style, 
then?" 

"  Ess  fay,  and  the  more  cold-blooded,  the  better 
like  to  please  her." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Jie  damned  if  I  think  I've  got  patience  for  it, 
Madge.  I  love  her  well  enough  but  I  can'i  bide  like 
a  lizard  or  a  spider  watching  a  fly.  I  lost  you  along 
of  taking  it  too  easy — yes,  I  did,  for  I  swear  you'd 
have  married  me  if  I'd  offered  myself  a  year  before 
David  came  along.  And  now,  perhaps,  I'll  end  by 
losing  Rhoda.  There's  nobody  else  in  the  field  and 
she's  got  no  excuse  for  not  taking  me  ;  and  that's  just 
what  will  make  her  hard  to  catch.  But  I'm  determined 
in  reason  to  have  her.  Only  I'm  not  built  to  wait  till 
we're  both  grey-headed." 

"Let  me  begin  to  help,"  she  said.  "  You  bade  me 
do  nought  so  far,  and  I've  done  nought.  Not  by  a 
wf)rd  or  wish  have  I  let  her  guess  I  thought  about  you 
or  about  her.  She  don't  know  that  I'm  interested  yet. 
And  I  won't  let  her  know;  but  I  can  set  to  work  witty 
and  say  the  word  in  season  and  help  the  good  cause  on. 
Why  not .''  I  want  to  see  her  married  just  as  much  as 
I  want  to  see  you  married.  'Twould  mend  you  both — 
yes,  you  so  well  as  her." 

"  That  wise  you've  grown  since  you  took  David  ! 
Though,  for  that  matter,  you  was  always  wise  enough 
for  any  two  girls." 
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"  Not  a  bit  wise — wish  I  was  •  far  from  that,  worse 
hiclt  ;  but  sensible  how  tliin;^'  .re  and  sensible  how 
difficult  'tis  to  fjct  two  natures  to  fit  in  sometimes.  I 
be  sure  as  possible  that  you  and  she  would  make  a 
happy  couple  and  that  you'll  never  regret  it  if  she 
takes  you,  and  more  will  she;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
see  where  your  natures  be  built  to  fit  together.  'Tis 
like  a  child's  puzzle :  to  fit  you  and  her  close." 

"There's  not  much  we've  got  in  common  except 
love  of  roaming  by  night." 

"A  pretty  useful  taste  in  common  for  lovers,  I 
should  think.  But  I'll  find  more  out  than  that.  I 
know  a  lot  more  about  her  now  than  once  I  did  ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  this:  I'm  not  so  much  in  secret  fear  of 
her  as  once  I  was.  Yes — fearful  I  felt  at  first — so 
off-handed  and  stern  and  aloof  she  was.  But  now 
I've  c  )mc  to  see  she's  terrible  simple  really,  and  not 
very  different  from  other  girls — except  here  and  there. 
She's  interested  in  all  that  falls  out,  and  she's  hopeful 
to-day  and  ca'^t  down  to-morrow  like  anybody  else. 
She  sits  of  a  night  thinking — yes,  she  thinks.  Lord 
knows  what  about,  but  'tis  a  sign  of  a  heart  in  her  that 
she  can  pucker  up  her  forehead  thinking.  Kind,  mind 
you,  too.  Not  partickler  kind  to  me,  or  interested  in 
me  away  from  David — I  must  grant  that.  But  kind  to 
living  things  in  general." 

"But  I  don't  want  her  to  be  kind— to  anybody  but 
me.  I  want  her  to  be  grand  and  odd  and  unlike  t'others. 
'Tis  her  oddness  as  much  as  her  loveliness  took  my 
fancy  ;  but  if  her  oddness  ends  in  her  being  an  old 
maid,  that'll  mean  a  good  deal  of  my  time  wasted." 

"  Don't  think  it.  A  rare  good  wife's  hid  in 
Rhoda,  and,  please  God,  you'll  be  the  man  to  find  it 
out.  I'll  set  to  work,  Bartlcy.  Don't  fear  I'll  be 
clumsy.  Too  fond  of  you  both  for  that.  We'll  meet 
again  in  a  month,  if  you  can  wait  so  long — " 

"  Which  I  certainly  can  not." 

"  In  a  fortnight  then.  Thursday's  always  David's 
morning  for  Tavistock;  so  this  day  fortni;4ht  we'll 
meet   again,  unless   anything  falls   out    to   prevent  it. 
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Aiul  I  won't  be  idle.  Ikit  I  mustn't  fiiyhten  her;  and 
she's  easily  frighted  when  men  are  concerned.  Fellows 
drop  in  of  a  ni^ht  often  to  speak  to  David;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  if  she's  to  home,  she'll  pick  up  her 
work  and  pop  up  to  her  chamber,  or  take  her  hat  and 
away  out  of  the  house  by  the  back  door." 

"  Never  was  such  another,  I  believe.  All  the  same, 
I'm  a  hopeful  fashion  of  man.  I'll  win  her  yet  with 
your  help." 

"  I  do  trust  so,  Bartley." 

Silence  fell  between  them,  only  broken  by  the  hiss 
of  the  wind  above  their  heads. 

"  I  must  get  back-along  now,"  she  said  at  length 
"How  goes  on  Mrs.  Crocker?     Better,  I  hope?" 

He  shook  his  head  but  did  not  reply. 

"  I  shall  come  to  see  her  again  next  week,  if  I  may." 

"  Do,  and  welcome,  Madge.  Strange  how  illness 
breaks  down  the  pride  and  shows  the  naked  truth  of  a 
man  or  woman.  She's  frightened  to  think  of  dying — her 
that  you  might  have  said  was  frightened  of  nothing." 

"  And  still  frightened  of  nothiiig  really.  'Tisn't  this 
world  that  frights  her,  nor  yet  the  next — only  the  link 
snapping  between.     There's  a  lot  like  that." 

He  changed  the  subject  again  and  followed  her  eyes 
that  had  roamed  across  the  valley  once  more. 

"  You're  looking  at  Screech's  house,"  he  said.  "  I 
hope  this  thing  they  tell  about  isn't  true?" 

"  I  hope  not,  Bartley,  but  I  think  it  is." 

"And  if  it  is?  However,  it  don't  become  a  giddy 
bachelor  to  make  light  of  it.  Only  you'll  hear  such  a 
devil  of  a  lot  on  the  other  side,  that  perhaps  before  long 
you'll  be  thankful  to  find  one  here  and  there  who  can 
keep  his  nerve  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  shall  hear  enough  about  it— and  to  spare; 
you're  right  there." 

He  laughed. 

"  I'm  not  one  of  those  that  can  see  no  good  in  Billy 
Screech,"  he  said.  "Too  like  him  myself,  I  reckon. 
All  the  same,  I  know  if  the  right  woman  came  along  to 
make  it  worth  while,  I  could  stand  to  work— for  her — 
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as  well  as  any  man.  You'll  see  some  day.  I  can't  be 
bothered  to  work  for  myself,  Madge,  but  if  ever  I  get 
hold  of  Rhoda,  'twill  surprise  you  to  find  what  a  knack 
for  earning  money  I  shall  show.  And  same  with 
yonder  hairy  chap.  lie's  clever  and  cunning.  He'll 
make  a  very  good  partner,  if  the  woman  ban't  too  hard 
to  please,  and  don't  worry  him  with  silly  questions." 

They  parted  a  few  minutes  later;  but  before  he 
went  Hartley  Crocker  shook  Madge's  hand  very  heartily 
as  he  thanked  her  with  great  earnestness  for  her 
promises. 

"  What  you'll  do  for  me  I  can't  guess,"  he  said  ;  "  yet 
well  I  know  that  what  you  can  do  you  will." 

"Couldn't  name  .t  in  words  myself,"  she  answered. 
"But  all  the  same,  I  feel  as  one  woman  might  have  a 
bit  of  power  over  another  in  such  a  matter.  I  put  my 
hope  in  her  common  sense.  She  don't  lack  for  that, 
and,  once  you  win  her,  her  common  sense  will  be  a  tower 
of  strength  for  the  both  of  you." 

"That's  good  to  know,  I'm  sure;  for  common  sense 
never  was  my  strong  point  and  never  will  be,"  he 
confessed. 

"  And  if  I've  promised  riore  than  I  can  perform,  you 
must  forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  I  must  guard  myself 
against  your  disappointment,  Bartley,  for  it  may  come 
to  that." 

"You'll  do  what  you  can,"  he  answered,  "for  liking 
of  me;  and  you'll  do  the  best  you  can  ;  and  if  I  lose, 
'twill  be  no  blame  to  you ;  and  if  I  win,  'twill  be  such  a 
feather  in  your  cap  as  few  of  the  cleverest  women  can 
boast." 
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(JN  a  (lay  in  early  summer  David  Bfjwilcn  met  his 
father  by  appointment  at  Nosvvorthy  Ikidj^e  in  Meavy 
valley.  It  was  not  Sunday,  but  both  wore  their 
Sunday  clothes.  The  fact  would  have  led  observers 
to  suppose  that  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  must  be  at  hand, 
but  it  was  not  so.  They  had  before  them  a  serious  and, 
they  feared,  a  difficult  duty.  Neither  knew  that  the 
other  proposed  to  wear  black  ;  yet  a  sort  of  similar 
instinct  led  to  the  donning  of  the  colour,  and  each  felt 
glad,  when  he  saw  the  other,  that  he  had  been  of  that 
mind. 

"  'Twill  be  for  you  to  speak,  father,"  said  David ; 
"and  where  I  can  think  of  words  to  back  you  up,  I  shall 
put  them  in.  If  you  and  me  together  ban't  stronger 
than  such  a  man  as  Screech,  'tis  pity." 

"The  law  be  weak,  unfortunately,"  answered  Elias, 
"else  I'd  never  have  gone  near  the  man,  but  just  left 
justice  to  take  its  course.  But  as  it  stands,  so  lawyer 
tells  me,  we  can't  make  Screech  marry  Dorcas  if  he 
won't.  The  thing  is  to  be  as  patient  with  the  man  as 
we  know  how,  and  coax  him  into  it  if  possible." 

David  nodded. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  looked  at  which  way  you  will. 
Rhoda's  took  it  more  to  heart  than  all  of  us.  She 
won't  never  speak  to  Dorcas  or  see  her  again." 

"  We  mustn't  talk  that  nonsense.  Nature  will  out, 
and  for  my  part,  to  you,  David,  though  ti  none  else, 
I'm  sorry  to  God  now  I  said  'nay.'  However,  we'll  see 
if  we  can  fetch  him  to  reason.  Here's  the  house — a 
ragged,  hang-dog  look  it  hath." 

"  And  there's  the  man,"  added  David. 

Billy  Screech  was  digging   in   a  patch  of  garden 
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beside  his  cotl.i;4c,  but  at  si^ht  of  the  visitors,  he  stuck 
his  spade  into  tlic  earth,  cleaned  his  boots  on  it,  drew 
down  his  shirt-sleeves,  donned  his  coat  and  came 
forward. 

"  You'm  a  thou^^ht  earlier  than  I  expected,"  he  said. 
"  Give  you  a  very  good-morning,  Mr.  Bovvden  ;  and  you, 
David." 

Pllias  took  the  hairy  Screech's  hand  ;  David  nodded, 
but  avoided  a  direct  salute. 

"  In  your  black,  I  see — a  black  business,  no  doubt," 
said  Bill)-.  "  And  if  you'll  give  me  a  matter  of  minutes, 
I'll  poli.-)h  up  a  bit  and  put  on  mine.  Perhaps  you 
didn't  know  as  I've  got  some  good  broadcloth  for  my 
back  ;  but  I  have." 

He  called  to  his  mother  and  went  upstairs.  Then, 
while  he  was  absent,  the  thin  and  slatternly  woman 
known  as  Eliza  Screech  shuffled  in  and  put  chairs  for 
tlie  Bowdens.  She  stood  and  rubbed  her  hands  over 
each  other  and  listened  to  the  noise  her  son  made 
overhead.  By  certain  sounds  she  knew  how  his  change 
of  attire  advanced. 

"  I  hope  you  are  on  our  side  in  this  matter,  ma'am," 
began  Elias,  solemnly. 

"Yes,  I  am,  and  always  have  been  since  I  heard 
about  it,"  she  said.  "I've  been  at  him  night  and  day 
till  he  threatened  to  take  the  wocd-chopper  to  me.  I 
can't  say  what  he  thinks  about  it,  for  not  a  v/ord  will 
he  utter.  He's  always  chuckling  to  hisself,  however. 
'Tis  a  very  shc^meless  thing  to  have  happened,  though 
very  common.     I'm  sorry  about  it." 

She  spoke  kindly  but  indifferently. 

"  My  girl  is  the  same  as  him,"  declared  Mr.  Bowden. 
" '  Shameless'  is  the  only  word  to  be  used  against  her — 
a  hardened  giglet  as  keeps  her  own  secrets  and  did 
keep  'em  till  they  would  out.  And,  instead  of  going  in 
tears  and  sackcloth,  she's  as  gay  as  a  lark  and  don't 
care  a  button  for  our  long  faces.  Even  to  church  she'll 
come,  if  you  can  believe  it.  And  not  a  word  of 
sorrtjw." 

Mrs.  Screech  heard  her  son  putting  on  his  boots. 
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"Well,  I  hope  that  your  way  of  sayiiiL;  things  will 
catch  hold  on  William,"  she  answered.  "He's  a 
thou;j[htless  man  ;  but  he  was  never  fund  of  the  fjirls 
till  he  met  your  Dorcas,  and  'twas  a  very  great  blow 
to  him  he  couldn't  take  her." 

"  He  must  take  her :  that's  what  we've  come  about," 
declared  David. 

Mrs.  Screech  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  There's  room  here,"  she  said,  "  and  though  us  be 
a  little  down  in  the  world,  I  daresay  for  a  pound  or 
two  we  could  mend  up  the  glass  and  make  things  vitty 
for  Dorcas.  I'm  very  fond  of  her,  I  may  tell  you. 
Here's  William  coming  down,  so  I'll  go." 

She  left  them,  and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Screech 
'.-ntcred  transformed.  He  wore  excellent  black.  He 
had  brushed  his  hair  and  beard ;  he  had  washed  his 
hands  and  put  on  a  pair  of  tidy  boots. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "perhaps  yc  j'U  let  me  know  what 
I  can  do^  for  you,  Mr.  Bowden.  Not  long  since  there 
was  a  thing  as  you  might  have  done  for  me ;  but  I  got 
a  very  sour  answer,  if  I  remember  right.  However, 
you'll  find  me  more  reasonable  if  you  come  in  reason." 

"  In  reason  and  in  right  I  come,  William  Screech. 
And  well  you  know  why  for  I'm  here,"  said  the  master 
of  Dits worthy.  "  You've  seduced  my  daughter  Dorcas, 
and  >'ou  cannot  deny  it." 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  answered  Mr.  Screech.     "  I  can  deny 
it  and  I  can  take  my  Bible  oath  of  it.     I  never  seduced 
her,  and   I  never  even  offered  to,     I'll  swear  she  never 
told  you  that  I  seduced  her." 
"She'll  tell  me  nought." 
"  Then  why  d'you  charge  it  against  me?" 
"Don't  fiddle  with  words,"  broke  in  David.     "The 
question  be  simple,  and  the  answer  be  'yes'  or  'no.' 
Do  you  deny  that  you  are  the  father  of  the  child  she'm 
going  to  bear  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  am  the  parent;  and  a  very  proud 
man  I  shall  be  on  the  day." 

Then    why   d'you  say   you    didn't    seduce   her  ? " 
cried  David. 
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Mr.  Screecli  lodkcd  at  him  in  a  pitying^  an!  hi^jhly 
superior  manner. 

"  Ik-ttcr  let  your  father  talk,"  he  said.  "  Vuii  child- 
less mjn  be  rathi.r  narrow  in  your  opinions.  He's  more 
sensible  and  more  [),itient.  Ik-cause  a  maiden  changes 
her  state  and  starts  out  to  bud,  it  don't  follow  nobody's 
seduced  her.  I  f  anybody  was  seduced,  'tis  mc,  standing; 
here  afore  you." 

He  grinned  genially  at  the  humour  of  the  situation. 
D.ivid  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  of  anger:  Mr. 
15owden  settled  himself  in  hi.s  chair. 

"  l':xplain  yourself,  William,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  will.  Perhaps  you  i.iav  remembe;-  when 
you  forbade  the  match,  thit  your  daughter  was  a  bit 
savage  about  it." 

"  .She  was.      I  allowed  for  that." 

"You  didn't  allow  enough.  Vou  didn't  know  what 
a  clever  girl  Dorcas  was;  and  you  didn't  know  how 
weil  she  understood  me.  None  ever  understood  me 
like  her.  I  was  merely  a  sort  of  a  mongrel  man— good 
for  nought— in  your  opinion.  You  didn't  kiKjw  "liow 
witty  I  could  be  if  I  chose;  or  what  a  lot  of  brains 
there  was  in  my  head.  But  she  knowed  and  she 
trusted  mc.  Pluck!  Talk  about  this  here  prize- 
fighter's pluck  and  your  Rhorla's  pluck— Good  Lord  I 
there's  more  valour  in  Dorcas  than  the  whole  pack  of 
you!  She's  a  marvel,  she  is.  This  be  her  work, 
master,  not  mine.  After  her  big  sister  catched  her 
with  me  and  boxed  her  ears,  she  .soon  knowed  what  to 
do.  And  she  done  it ;  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  help. 
And  here  we  are." 

Mr.  Bowden  gasped. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  a  daughter  of  mine  axed  you 
to  get  her  in  the  family  way?"  he  asked. 

"That's  the  English  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Screech. 
"There  was  nothing  else  she  could  do.  'Anything  to 
oblige  you,  Dorcas,'  I  said,  and  my  bosom  swelled  with 
rejoicing  to  think  the  maiden  I  loved  best  in  the  world 
could  trust  me  like  that.  "Twill  larn  my  father  and 
that  self-righteous  David  and  Rhoda  to  mind  their  own 
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business  in  tiiture,'  says  Dorcas  to  mo  ;  and  I'm  sure  I 
hope  it  will.  You  must  all  try  to  bo  sensiblcr  without 
a  doubt." 

David  felt  an  inclination  to  crush  and  smite  the  hairy 
and  indolent  Screech;  but  nothiiiij  could  be  gained  by 
such  an  act. 

"  And  how  do  we  stand  now,  please  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Bowfien,  very  humbly. 

"  In  a  ver>  awkward  fix,  of  course,"  answered  Billy. 
"Here's  my  dear  Dorcas  going  to  have  a  babby, 
and  me  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  my  mother  cruel 
fond  of  her,  and  her  own  pco[)lc  all  shocked  out  of  their 
skins  at  her;  and  yet  I  ban't  allowed  to  make  an 
honest  woman  of  iier ;  because  j'ou'vc  sworn  afore 
witnesses  that  you'd  sooner  see  her  dead  thin  Mrs. 
William  Screech.  It  do  seem  a  pity;  but  of  course  we 
all  know  the  man  you  are — never  known  to  call  ijack  an 
opinion.  Dorcas  and  me  be  halves  of  a  flail — one 
noii.du  without  t'other;  but  you've  spoken.  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  help  with  the  child,  however;  and  I 
hope  you'll  bring  it  up  well  to  the  Warren  House." 

This  was  too  much  for  David. 

"  If  you  give  us  any  more  of  your  check,  I'll  smash 
you  where  you  sit,"  he  said. 

Billy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Whce'sthe  cheek?  What  a  silly  man  you  are! 
Ax  your  father  if  I've  said  a  syllable  more  than  the 
truth. _  I'm  only  sorry  about  it.  Of  course  the  likes  of 
me,  with  my  skilled  inventions  and  general  cleverness, 
ban't  worthy  to  be  your  brother-in-law  —you  with  your 
great  ideas  and  your  five  hundred  pounds— left  to  you 
by  somebody  else.  But,  maybe,  your  father  may  feel 
different.  A  father  can  understand  a  father.  'Tis  for 
him  to  speak  now,  not  you,  and  say  what  he  thinks  had 
better  be  done  about  his  child— and  mine." 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  afore 
the  month  is  out,"  said  Mr  Bowdcn.  "  And  you  know 
what,  for  all  your  sly  joke^,  Billy.  Tlic  pair  of  vou  have 
bested  me.  Well,  I  know  when  I'm  beat.  And  the  sooner 
the  wedding  be  held,  the  better  for  everybody's  credit." 
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Hilly  prctcniicd  immense  .sur[)ri.sc. 

"  Vou  mean  as  you'll  call  home  all  them  hi"h  w  c;rds 
master?  '^  ' 

"Every  one  of 'cm,"  answered  Elias, calmly  "If  I'd 
been  a  bit  sharper,  I  mi-ht  have  guessed  as  you  and 
her  uould  find  a  way.  Vou  have  found  it— 'tis  vain  to 
deny  tliat  So  there's  nothin-  to  do  but  wed  ;  and  I 
hope  you  11  live  to  make  t^^ood  your  promises;  and  so 
soon  as  you  do,  I'll  be  the  first  to  up  and  own  I  mis- 
jud:^'ed  you. 

"  Ihat's  fair  and  spMrtsmanlike,  master,  and  I'll  be 
as  crood  as  you  ;  and  if  my  new  rabbit  trap  don't  make 
you  proud  of  me  for  a  son-in-law.  Elias  I3o'Aden,you 
ban  t  the  honest  man  I  think." 

"  It's  settled  then,"  said  David,  risinrr,  and  cacrcr  to 
be  away.  " 

"On  one  condition,"  answered  the  other;  "that  me 
and  Dorcas  have  a  proper  show  wedding,  same  as  David 
here  had.  Ls  won't  have  no  hole  and  corner  sort  of 
job ;  ai!d  there's  no  reason  why  we  should.  Only  us  and 
you  know  about  it." 

"She    shall    have    a    perfectly    right    and    proper 
dding,  Billy,"  declared  Mr.  Howden. 

"Very  good,"  answered  the  other;  "and  the  day 
after  we  m  married  and  my  Dorcas  comes  here  to  live 
I  11  show  you  the  trap,  and  save  you  twenty  pounds  a 
year  if  a  penny."  ^ 

Mr.  Screech  rose  and  indicated  that  the  interview 
was  ended. 

"  The  banns  go  up  on  Sunday,"  he  said.  "  Have  no 
lear  of  me.  I'm  in  quite  so  much  of  a  hurry  as 
an)'body."  ^ 

Mrs.  Screech,  who  had  heard  everything  from  behind 
he  door,  crept  off,  and  the  Bowdens  departed,  while 
IJiliy  went  as  far  as  the  gate  with  them. 

"  Please  give  Dorcas  my  respects,  and  tell  her  I'll  be 
up  over  to  tea  on  Sunday,  if  agreeable  to  all  parties  " 
he  said.  ^  ' 

"I  will,  William,"  answered  Elias,  mildly:  "and 
twill  be  quite  agreeable,  I  assure  you." 
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The  victory  was  complete  and  time  (proved  Mr. 
Screech  a  just  and  even  ma^^nanimnus  con.iucror  lUjt 
for  the  moment  the  friction  set  up  by  his  methods  of 
approaching;  matrimony  caused  not  a  few  persons  a 
■  tt  e_  uneasiness.  While  David  had  writhed  before 
Lillys  satirical  humour,  Rhoda  Bowdcn  al.o  suffered- 
but  she  took  herself  off  and  thus  c^c^iku]  direct  contact 
with  the  cause  of  it.  It  happened  that  Dorcas  was 
restless  after  her  father  had  set  forth  to  see  Mr 
Screech.     She  had  wandered  towards  Coombeshead  and 

finally— moved  as  many  others  were  move.i  -  determined 
to  seek  Mad^e,  and  so  win  comfort,  and  wait  with  her  at 
Meavy  Cot '  until  David  returned.    Of  the  issue  1  )orcas 
felt  no  manner  of  doubt.     Mr.  Screech  loticjed  to  marry 
her,   and    his    single-hearted    devotion    was    the  finest 
element  in  a  rather  mean  character.     Marriage    Dor- 
cas felt  to  be  a  certainty;  but  she  was  none'the  less 
eager  to  learn  how  the  great  interview  had  fallen  out 
and    to   what    extent    Billy    had    punished    his    future 
brother-in-law.     Mr.    Screech   especially   despised    the 
I  uritanical  views  of  David  ;  and  Dorcas  suspected  that 
he   might   have   taken    pleasure   on    this   occasion    in 
wounding  rather  deeply  her    brother's  susceptibilities 
She  went  to  see  Margaret,  therefore,  and  felt  sorrv  to 
hnd  Khoda  also  at  home.     Her  sister  was  in  the  garden  • 
but  Rhoda  saw  the  visitor  some  way  off  and  departed 
leisurely  without  any  interchange  of  words.     The  red 
girl  flushed    and  set  her  teeth  in    a    sneer;   the  other 
passed  quickly  into  the  Moor. 

Then  Dorcas  entered  and  found  Madge  makin--  a 
pudding.  She  sat  down,  took  off  her  sunbonnet  and 
nibbled  a  piece  of  raw  rhubarb. 

"Did  you  see  Rhoda  go  off?"  she  asked. 

"  Never  mind,  'twill  come  right.  You  know  how  she 
feels  things.' 

"Feel!  Don't  you  think  she  feels,  Madge.  She's 
hard  as  them  stone  statues  of  women  in  church— a  dead- 
alive,  frozen  beast  I  Feel  I  I  wish  somebody  would  make 
her  feel  Don  t  you  look  like  that.  You've  lived  with  her 
now  half  a  year  and  more.     You  know  what  ^hc  is  " 
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"  Ik-  r.iir,  Dorcas.  She  takes  this  a  bit  to  heart;  but 
that's  only  what  ail  of  us  do." 

"You  don't,  ami  you  needn't  pretend  it.--N(;t  lil<e 
her,  anyway.  You'd  have  done  the  same  if  your  tatlier 
had  said  you  wasn't  to  have  D.ivid.  You'd  have  trusted 
])avid,  safne  as  I  trusted  IJilly.  Thing's  like  her— 
Khoda,  I  n^oan— why,  ^rood  Lord.'  they're  fir/  women; 
they  ban't  built  to  bring  dear  li'l,  cucUllinf;,  cooing' 
babbies  into  the  world,  like  you  and  me.  All  for  yowling 
dogs  and  walking  in  the  niDonlighl-  /(>'  lierself  !  I'rttty 
frosty  sport  that  for  a  female  creature  with  blood  in  her 
veins !" 

"It's  throwed  her  into  a  great  trouble,  and  'tis  no 
good  to  deny  it,"  said  Margaret.  "  (^f  course  the  man 
will  marry  you,  as  yolj've  told  me  in  secret,  and  no 
doubt  David  will  come  back-  presently  in  a  good  temper 
about  it;  t)tit  Rhoda'.s  dinirent.  She's  rather  terrible 
if  a  girl  slips.  I've  heard  her  say  frightful  things  long 
before  this— this  business  of  yours.  'Tis  the  point  ol" 
view,  Dorcas.  You'm  so  good  as  a  married  woman 
now,  and  mc  and  you  can  talk;  but  Rhoda's  awful 
difTerent— as  the  maidens  often  be  till  they'm  tokened. 
Then  they  begin  to  soften  and  understand  men-folk  a 
bit  better." 

"Im)o1!"  said  Dnrcas. 

"She'll  lake  a  bit  of  time  to  recover;  but  she'll  be 
at  )our  wedding  with  the  best  of  us,  if  I  know  her." 

"Not  her!  Mark  mc!  She'll  never  come  inside 
my  house  or  put  a  finger  to  my  childcr.  And  God 
knows  I  don't  want  her  to." 

"She  will-  she  will.  You're  too  hard.  She'll  grow 
wiser  and  more  understanding.  She's  a  very  kindly, 
sensible  girl  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Only  she's  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  me  and  you.  I  wish  I  was  so  noble- 
minded  as  her  and  so  brave,  I'm  sure.  She's  as  plucky 
as  David,  Dorcas.  Nought  on  four  legs  can  frighten 
her." 

"  Four  legs  !  "  said  Dorcas.  "  I  want  for  a  man  on 
two  legs  to  frighten  her— ay,  and  master  her  and  make 
her  run  about  and  do  his  will.     But  no  man  will  ever 
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look  at  her.     They  want  something  to  put  their  arms 

around-  not  the  sour,  stand-offish  hkcs  oi  .she  "lis  no 
better  tlian  facing;  tiie  oast  wind  to  be  -hw^  witii  licr." 

"  Not  at  all,  Dorcas.  You'll  scjon  see  dirfercnt.  She 
have  a  sort  of  queer  feclin;:  in  her  that  'tis  an  awiul 
horrid  thint,'  to  <,nvc  yourself  ov(  r  to  a  man.  1  do 
believe  she  feels  almost  the  same  if  a  woman  marries. 
V(ju'(i  think  the  whole  race  of  womrn  had  received  a 
blow  in  the  (dcc  when  one  takes  a  husband.  She  can't 
talk  of  'cm  with  patience.  Hut  us  will  ^'et  her  a 
husband  come  preser.tly.     Then  her  eyes  will  oj)en." 

"Never—never!"  foretold  the  other.  "She'll  po 
single  to  her  grave  -and  a  good  riddanc  when  it 
happens." 

"  Herd's  David  coming  up  the  path,"  said  Margaret, 
and  botii  women  went  out  to  meet  him. 

I'.ut  Madge's  prophecy  was  only  partly  fulfilled. 
He  brought,  indeed,  the  news  that  Mr.  Screech  was  pre- 
pared to  wed  with  Dorcas  at  the  earliest  opportunity; 
but  he  showed  no  joy  at  the  fact,  and  was  indeed  in  an 
exceedingly  bad  temper. 

"What  are  you  doing  here.?"  he  said  to  Dorcas, 
st'^rnly.  But  she  never  had  been  and  never  was  likely 
to  be  browbeaten  by  a  man. 

"Come  to  see  Madge,  seemingly,  and  hearing  that 
you  was  gone  with  father  to  have  a  tell  with  my  William, 
I  thcjught  I'd  wait  and  see  what  came  of  it." 

"Your  William!"  he  said.  "I  wonder  you  don't 
blush  for  yourself,  Dorcas  Bowucn." 

"Ah!  you  must  see  a  lot  of  things  that  make  you 
wonder,"  she  answered  insolently  "  IS'ot  for  m>self  did 
I  ever  blush ;  but  for  father,  as  forbid  me  to  marry 
the  only  chap  that  ever  loved  me,  or  was  ever  likely  to. 
What  do  I  care?  I  suppose  you  and  father,  in  your 
righteous  wisdom,  have  decided  that  we  may  be  married 
now,  anyway;  and  if  you  haven't  'tis  no  odds,  because 
parson  will  mighty  soon  shout  out  the  banns  when  we 
ax  him  to  do  it." 

"You're   a    bad  woman,"  said  her  brother,  shortly, 
"  and  this  is  a  very  brazen,  shameless  piece  of  work." 
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"That  for  you,    she  answered,  flicking  he.  finders  In 

f  uu  '.""  ^.'  '^'■'""-'*^  ^"^  h""^-^t  ^"d  true  as  your 

wife,  or  Rhoda  either.  'Tis  her  that's  nasty  and  shame- 
tul,  with  her  prudish  ways,  not  me.  And  if  I've  done 
anything  to  think  twice  about,  'tis  father's  fault-and 
yours. 

David  'vas  angry  and  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  T!^^  less  you  hear  of  this  sort  of  talk  the  better" 

M^l      i"^J'  ^^''^  "°  ""^^'^P  here,  fouHng  your  ear's 
with  her  lewd  speeches." 

"Call  yourself  a  man.""  sneered  Dorcas  "Call 
yourself  a  man,  to  speak  of  me  like  that.  You  know  I 
loved  the  chap  as  faithful  and  true  as  a  bird  its  mate 
and  I  was  his  wife  just  as  much  as  Madge  be  yours  in 
everyth.rg  but  the  jargon  and  the  ring.  A„d  you  turn 
ound  and  call  me  '  lewd,'  he  ause  I  did  the  only  thin" 
I  could  do  to  force  father  to  say  '  yes.'  'Tis  you  tha^'t 
are  lewd— you  and  yonder  creature,  who  won't  see  mc 
nor  touch  me  no  more ;  and  so  much  the  be^er  for  me  " 
She  pointed  to  Rhoda,  who  as  sitting  a  little  way  off 
calmly  waiting  for  Dorcas  to  depart. 

"Larn    from   your  wife  to  be   larger-minded,"  she 
began  again  ;  then  David  silenced  her 

"  Stop  !  "  he  thundered  out.     "  Who  are  the  likes  of 
you— a  common,  fallen  woman— to  preach  to  me  ?     You 
get  going  out  of  this!     I  don't  want  you  here  no  more 
and  1  won  t  have  you  here  .10  more." 
wn-^''^"'l  '^^    answered.      "  You're  jealous  of    my 

"Be  gone  before  I  come  back,"  he  answered  "or  I'll 
wring  your  neck,  you  foul-thinking  slut!     And' look  to 

IJ2  'k '/  •'''■  ''  .!  ^°'  ^^^'S^^'^'  or  there  may  come 
trouble  between  us. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  darkly,  then,  in  most  unusual 
anger  left  the  threshold  and  walked  across  to  Rhoda 

A  pair  O:  em."  commented  Dorcas.  "  And  please 
Heaven,  they'll  both  be  childless  to  their  dying  day  I 
hate  the  ground  they  walk  on!"  "^       ^" 

"Don't !  don't,  for  God's  sake,  curse  like  that." cried 
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the  other,  and  Dorcas,  divining  what  she  had  done,  was 
instantly  contrite.     Indeed,  she  bcgAu  to  cry. 

"  I'm  — I'm  that  savage;  but  not  with  you,  Madge— 
never  with  you.  Forgive  me  for  saying  that.  Of  course 
you'll  have  plenty  of  children— plenty— more'n  you 
want,  for  that  matter.  Never  think  you  won't— such  a 
lover  of  the  little  creatures  as  you  be.  You'll  make  up 
for  lost  time  when  you  do  start.  And  I  hope  you'll 
love  mine  as  well  as  your  own,  for,  barring  me  and  IJilly 
and  Billy's  mother,  there  won't  be  many  to  love  'em." 

Her  words  had  turned  Margaret's  thoughts  upon 
herself  and  made  her  sad. 

"Sometimes  there  comes  an  awful  fear  over  me 
Dorcas,  that  I  shall  have  none,"  she  confessed.  " 'Tis 
all  folly  and  weakness,  yet  you'd  be  astonished  how  oft 
I  dream  I'm  to  have  none.  And  if  it  fell  out  so,  I 
doubt  David  would  break  his  heart." 

"Don't  think  such  nonsense.  Dreams  never  come 
true,  and  'twill  be  all  right,"  declared  Dorcas.  "  But  now 
I  11  clear  out,  else  he'll  bully  you  for  talking  to  me  ^o 
long  after  what  he  threatened.  And,  David  or  no 
David,  you've  got  to  be  our  friend,  Madge;  because 
there  never  was  such  a  dear,  sweet  creature  afore,  and 
never  will  be.  And  if  'tis  a  girl,  Billy  have  promised 
me  I  may  call  it  '  Madge ' ;  and  I  shall  do." 

Dorcas  dried  her  eyes  and  prepared  to  dci)art,  but 
the  other  bade  her  wait  a  moment. 

^  "A  drop  of  milk  you  must  have  ;  and-  and— I  know 
twill  be  a  dinky  darling,  and  I  shall  love  it  onlv  less 
than  you  and  your  husband  will,"  Margaret  said.  ' 

Then  Dorcas  drank  and  set  off  homeward,  fearinf^ 
further  trouble;  but  with  her  father  she  had  no  painful 

^r'"u  '  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^''^^  returned  to  the  warren 
the  humorous  side  of  that  day's  encounter  had  struck 
him.  He  kept  this  to  himself  most  firmly  however; 
but,  as  a  result,  he  ind;ilged  in  no  anger.  Insterd  he 
merely  informed  Dorcas  that  Mr.  Screech  would  marry 
fif^  t^-j^^  earliest  possible  moment  on  one  condition  : 
the  bridegroom  insisted  upon  a  ivedding  of  ceremony 
and  importance. 


CHAPTER    IX 

COMMON   SENSE    AND    BEER 

Certain  persons  of  local  note  had  gathered  to-ether 

ChT/le?  'm"'"-^  ^"  ^'r  '^^  °^  '  ^  he  Corner  J^te  ' 

Frn.  .  u       ^''''''   ^"■^'^>'    Crocker,   Mattacott    and 

truest  Maunder  were  there;  but  interest  chiefly  centred 

n  one  just  entered  upon  the  state  of  matrimony     The 

but  M?  r""";"^  h,s  marriage  was  known  to  none  present 

I    ■f/'"'^''''  ^"^  he  l^ept  the  secret 

was  nimhr";^  "^'"f"^  ?'^^y  ^"''''^'  ^"d  J^'"y.  whose  wit 
was  mmbler  tlian  the  shoemaker's,  answered  j;st  for  je.t 

^     1       j1/  ^'everness,   we  well    l:now   you're  clever" 

-"  c'vefnos  iri    "  ^°^'^^  ^°^  ^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^  S-ech 
my  awl'  -'  '  ^  ^  """^  ''>'  ^°-  ^''^  ^^arp  as  one  of 

J' My  nose  has  a  point,  I  allow,"  said  Mr.  Screech 
n^^mtt!,^^^l-!;^Vrs^n-^^^^£ 

SheepstT'-'st-d  T^'^'h'' m"'''"  *'^"*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^n  in 
^necpstor     said  Timothy  Mattacott,  slowly.    "  So  does 
Maunder  here.     So  clever  he  was  that  he  tded  to  walk 
fa.tcr  than  his  own  shadow,  and  he  sowed  a  barlow 
load  o  bncks  once,  thinking  as  they'd  grow  up  into  a 

•'And  what  became  of  him  ?  "  asked  Crocker, 
of.     ,K>:.P"^  h™  ^^ay."  said  Mattacott.     "  He  was 

Bartltr"' aS*  ni  Tu   """f  "'J'"  ^^^^"  declared 

^-hanging  and  pulling  down  and  building  up.''      ^ 
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I' A  foreigner  from  15ri.stol  way,"  said  Mr.  Moses. 

"Ves,  and  the  great  cleverness  of  the  man  undid  him 
Ihere  was  an  egg-bottomed  well  to  his  house,  you  re- 
member, '  Dumpling  '  ?  " 

"I  do  remember,"  admitted  Mr.Shiiiabcer.     "One  of 
they  egg-b<jttomcd  wells  the  man  had." 

"  And  thou'^h  it  -an  out  more  than  enough  water  for 
all  his  needs,  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  cut  his 
egg-bottomed  well  into  a  bell-bottomed  well  A 
I»ushing,  clever  chap." 

Reuben  took  up  the  narrative. 

"He  wept:  down  hisself  to  do  the  work;  and 
the  sides  f^  m  when  he'd  under-cut  a  bit ;  and  they 
didn't  get  the  carpsc  out  for  three  days  "  he  said 
gloomily. 

"Yet  an  amazing  clever  man  was  Edge,"  concluded 
J^artley. 

'•  Better  he'd  left  well  alone,  however,"  ventured  Mr 
Screech.  His  jest  was  greeted  with  a  stare  and  an  un- 
certain sort  of  laugh.  The  folk  treat  a  pun  like  a  con- 
juring trick:  they  are  dimly  conscious  that  something 
unusual  has  happened  in  conversation,  but  they  cannot 
say  what,  and  they  have  no  idea  how  it  was  done. 

"  If  Edge  was  the  cleverest  man,  which,  for  my  part  I 
uon't  allow,"  proceeded  Moses,  "  then  who  was  tl'ic 
cleverest  woman,  I  wonder?" 

"  My  wife,"  declared  Mr.  Shillabcer,  instantly  "  You 
must  be  just  to  the  dead,  Charles,  for  they  can't  defend 
their  characters.  But  1  say  that  my  wife  was  both  the 
large-^t  and  best  and  cleverest  woman  that  ever  comed 
here;  and  if  anybody  doubts  it,  let  'cm  give  chapter 
and  verse." 

_  "  Nobody  does  doubt  it,  '  Dumpling,'  "  said  Bartlev 
in  a  soothing  voice.  "  There  may  be  a  smart  female 
here  and  there  yet,  and  there  may  be  a  clever  maiden 
or  two  coming  on  also ;  but  never  did  any  such  grand 
creature  as  Mrs.  Shillabeer  appear  among  us.  Mr.  Foao 
used  to  tell  about  her,  and  how  you  won  her  from\ 
regular  army  of  other  men." 

"True  as  gospel.     There  was  a  good  few  fighters 
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after  her  besides  mc-hcavy  weights  too.     She'd  never 

st;V^t''  irr.'l  "^>"''"°  ^^^^  than  a 'fourteen 
stone  man.  Ir  fact,  to  see  any  male  short  of  thirteen 
to  fourteen  s  one  beside  her  was  a  thinj^^  to  lau  h  a 
Twas  when  I  was  in  training  for  my  figln  with  the  old 
T>pton-years  >  ounger  than  me  he  was  all  the  same 
that  I  won  her  I  was  at  a  little  crib  out  UxbrXe 
way,  and  her  father  had  me  in  hand,  and  she  come  out 

fell      tT^^""  'Z  ^?°"^^>-'  ""^  "-^  ^^--t  walk' ng  ove 
r.e  ds      Then  a  bull  runned  at  us,  and  my  girl  v^eren' 
bu,  t  for  runmng,  but  I  got  her  over  a  stile  somehow 
by  the  skm  of  the  teeth,  and  the  bull  helped  mraf^eT 
her  from  the  rear      Horched  me  in  the  buttock  and   I 

.h.  '  ^  G'^-"^'"''-  '"  ^^'''  f  ^^ved  her  life'  And 
she  knowed  ,t;  and  when  I  offered  myself  'twas 
^Dumphng'  first  and  the  rest  nouhere,  lik^  the  rTce"! 

Mr  Maunder  spoke. 

"  A  faithful  man  to  her  mcn.on-.     No  doiihl  if  thf 
rh'cr7dT    1°""    ="'    '""""    ''="^''     °"    such    «rt      r' 

"  In  my  case,"  declared  the  host  "  I  ran'f  fr^.rr  ^  u 

^^^S'^^hrn-a^l'^'.Sn-     S 
and  foal,  or  the  reds  in  the  sky  at  cvenin^^or  a  fa^Po^f 
snow,  they  all  put  me  in  mind  of  her.  ^For  Ihe  her 
twas  a  budd.ng  tree,  or  a  fish  in  a  pool,  or  one  of  thev 
bumbhng  bees  in  a  bit  of  clover,  everythin-^  made  t\Z 
woman  happier.     Never  wanted  to  go  back  to  I  nndnn 
took  to  the  country  like  a  duck  to  water      So  I  can  t 
Ijh     r''  '°  '^^"^^  ''^^  '^^  ^^^^'  bleat  and  the  clouds 

The  old  man  heaved  a  sigh  ;  the  re.t  nodded. 
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"  Mr.  Fop  was  different,"  declared  Simon  Snell  who 
had  recently  arrived.  "  He'd  got  terrible  ti  ed  of 
Sheepstor  afore  he  left  it  ;  for  he  told  me  so." 

Keuben  admitted  this,  and  his  gloom  increased. 

the  miU  h^rif'T'  "°  T'^'  ^''"  "^■'^'d-  'Twas  only 
the  mill  that  kept  him  so  long.  He  must  have  London 
booming  round  him.     He's  been  in  hospital  si^ce  he 

hiri':"'  'Butt- °^'°"  ^°  ,?^  '  '"'"P  '^«-h"out  of 
n.s  neck.     But  he  s  very  well  again    now  ;   and   busy 

unknow'n.''^"'"-"  ^"^"  ''^'  '^^^^'^"  ^^^   ^'"^'  ^^^ 

men   BiUv?-'  I'/'f  c;'°  ^'  t^"^^"^  '^"^  '^'^  °^  ^'^^-"n-ed 
men,  liuiy?     asked  Simon  Snell 

othe7''«?n''f!X  f-uP""  '"'"['"^'  ^''^^""'"  '-'"^^•^^^d  the 
otner.       in  fact,  I  11  go  so  far  as  to  sav  a  man  don't 

know  he's  born  until  he's  married.     You  .^aps-B.rtlev 

here  and  suchlike-talk  of  freedom.     But  '^  s  all  stuff 

and  nonsense^    You  ban't  free  till  you'm  ma    ied  •  you 

be  a  poor,  unfinished  thing  without  you.   own   woman 

-  u    T  mothv    t"1  'r'"^  '!,'^^  ''^^  y-'  S-on 3 
>ou,    limothy,  to  look  around  before  the  grev  hairs 

begins  to  thrust  in.     Thirty  to  thirty-five  is  thi  aTceotS 

time.     I  m  thirty-three  myself"  ^iie  accepted 

"There's  outward  and  'visible  signs  of  the  inward  and 

spiritual  grace  I  see,  too,"  said  Mr.  Moses.     '"    was  bv 

mark  all  the  windows  mended  and  a  bit  of  paint  on 
he  ^v•oodwcrk  of 'em,  and  a  new  swing  gate  whe  e  you 
..ed  to  have  nought  but  a  pole  acros's  and  a  pTece  of 
okl  sacking  to  keep  the  chickens  in.  The  placets  a 
changed  place  and  so  smart  as  any  bride  coufd  wLh 

if  vn,',v/'7''  ^^^^^""^  rnore,"decIared  Mr.  Screech.   '■  And 

iJ^d  1  frr^/"^  ^""  "  9^""^'  be  welcome,  Moses-^ 
>OLid  have  found  my  wife  fresh  as  paint  herself  in  her 

S/her'h:-'';;.';"'^  fi'  T^^  won'derful.'my  mot': 
i  nenc-^  [  '  uT'"^-  '"^^  ""^  ^'''  ^^'^^^es  neat  as 
1  on  7  .  °"'r'  ^^''^  't-  >'°"  '^"^t  J<"ow.  '  Us  must 
pull  ourselves  together 'I  said  tnmnfh-.r  <  ti  "^^'"^^i^ 
from  a  fprriKl«  f.-^  r  \f^'f^  ^^"lothor.  Dorcas  comes 
irom  a  terrible  tidy  family,-too  tidy,  you  might  say, 
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and  I'm  not  prctendins^  I  mind  the  fowls  in  the  kitchf-ii 
myself,  or  the  do^^s  on  the  beds;  but  there  'tis  -with  a 
bride  wc  must  meet  her  halfway  ;  and  she's  as  clean  and 
trim  herself  as  a  hen  iied;^e-sparrow.'  My  mother 
made  no  objection— took  to  her  second  best  dress 
without  a  murmur,  and  bought  a  new  one  for  the 
Lord's  Day." 

"You're  a  reformed  character,  in  fact,"  declared 
Maunder.  "And  I  for  one  rejoice  at  it,  for  I've  often 
feared  you  and  me  mi^'ht  some  day  meet  in  an 
unfriendly  way  when   I  stood  for  the  law." 

"  Don't  fear  it,"  answered  the  other.  "  I'm  all  ri"ht 
and  full  of  contrivances  for  making  a  bit  of  money  in  a 
straight  and  proper  manner." 

"David  tells  me  your  rabbit  trap  is  the  wonder- 
fullest  thing  in  that  line  he've  met  with,  and  good  for 
ten  pounds  to  sell,"  put  in  Hartley. 

"More  like  twrnty,"  answered  Screech.  "'Tis  a 
masterpiece  of  a  trap,  and  I've  had  a  good  offer  or  two 
already,  but  not  enough." 

"  We  get  more  greedy  after  money  when  wc'm 
married,  I  suppose,"  ventured  Snell.  "Of  course  we 
want  more  then." 

"We  ought  to  have  more.  We're  worth  more" 
answered  Billy.  "The  moment  a  man  takes  a  serious 
hand  m  the  next  generation,  he  becomes  a  more 
dignified  object  and  ought  to  fetch  better  money,  for 
the  sake  of  the  wife  and  family.  A  married  man  ought 
to  have  better  wages  and  be  rewarded  accordinc^  to  his 
breeding  powers."  " 

"And  the  women  too.  'Tis  a  groat  fault  in  the 
State  that  our  women  don't  make  a  pennv  bv  o-ettinr^ 
children,"  declared  Moses.  /  ^^^^'"k 

"Unless  they  bring  forth  three  at  a  birth,"  .said  Mr. 
Shillabeer.  "Then  'tis  well  known  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty  sends  three  pounds  out  of  her  own  money,  to 
show  that  'tis  a  glorious  feat  in  her  gracious  opinion." 
_  "Well,  wc  single  men  had  better  waste  no  more 
time,  if  Billy  is  right,"  said  Mattacott.  "For  my  part 
I've  been  looking  round  cautious  for  two  years  now; 
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but  I  haven't  found  the  rirrht  party.     Tis  the  marr.Vd 

"Just  t'other  way  with  me,"  declared  Bartlcv  "I 
hkc  the  unexpected  th-'nc-s  the  c,nr's  sr.y  and  do.  The 
ways  of  a  wo.nan  arc  U:.c  the  ways  of  the  mist:  past 
all  hndmg[  out.  ' 

"Irue,"  declared  Mr.  Screech.  "I  know  a  bit 
about  cm  ;  and  shall  know  more  come  presently.  Jiut 
like  the  mist  you  .    T.nd  'em."  ^ 

"Now  here    now  away  arrain,"  continued   Bartley 

Nowlymc^ass  illandaswhiteaswashin-onthchill  now 
scampcrn,,  o  f  hell  for  leather,  without  rhyme  or  a  o" 
And  so  w.th  them  :  they  never  do  the  expected  thing." 
True,  saul  Mr.  Moses,  "  you've  hit  'em  there  As 
soon  as  a  girl  answers  me  the  direct  ..r^posite  of  u  Int  1 
expect,  then  I  know  that  girl's  a  chiici  no  more      She' 

"Never  the  expected  thing,"  repeated  Crocker 
meditatively  "They  cry  when^hey  ought  to  ru'h: 
they  cuss  when  they  ought  to  cherish  f  thev  fcKlle 
when  they .  ught  to  whip,     Ti^ey  forgive  the  wrong  s 

theypun,shthewrongmen;theybreaKthcwronghearts'' 
And  when  they've  done  their  bitter  worst,"  arldcd 

Heaven  and  life  m  general,  and  made  him  prettj  well 

h  u,,.ry  tocreep  into  his  grave  and  get  out  of  it ;  when 

ey  ve  driven  hun  to  the  e<ige  of  madness  and  forced 

m  to  damn  and  blast 'em  to  the  pit-then  what  do 

the  long-haired  humans  do  ?  " 

Crocker'^' .n7L-^''T?    '"^°     ^'''     '^P'"    '^''^^'''^     ^^'^ 
Lrocker,     and  kiss  his  eyes,  and  press  their  soft  car- 

and  h;T'-''  ^"^"'u^"   f^"^^'"^  ^"^  cooing-half  cats 
and  half  pigeons  that  they  be!" 

''And  the  men  give  way,"  summed  up  Mr.  Moses 

Leastways  the  manly,  large-minded  sort,  like  '  Dump-* 

~L^^  ""'  '"^^  ^'?,'^'''-    ^^'"^  ^^"'t  ''^^^  ^Sainst  'em 
— not  lor  a  moment.  ' 

"We   takr,   when   our    turn    comes,  in    fear    and 
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trembling',"  continued   Bartlcy,  "  and  vvc  hope  we'll  bo 
one  of  the  lucky  ones." 

"  The  fear  and  trembling  comes  afterwards,  as  you'll 
find  some  day,  Hartley,  and  as  Screech  here  may  find 
any  day,"  foretold  Moses.  '  I^-ery  man  backs  his  own 
jud:^nnent  and  will  lay  you  any  otids  he's  drawn  a  prize." 
"  'Tis  always  the  other  people  be  fools  in  this  world" 
declared  Screech.  '■  It  holds  of  life  in  j^^eneral.  'Tis 
said  the  world  be  full  of  fools,  yet  no  man  will  ever 
allow  he  is  one." 
Mr.  Snell  spoke. 

"I'm  sure  you  hear  of  happy  marriages  here  and 
there,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  So  you  do,  Simon.  You  hear  of 'em— same  as  you 
hear  of  pixies.  But  you  don't  see  'cm.  Leastways  I 
don't,"  answered  Hartley. 

"  Present  company  excepted,  I  hope,"  said  Screech 

"You     forget    Mrs.    Shillabeer     also,"    murmured 

Mattacott.     "  I'm  sure  nobudv  here  knows  more  about 

marriage  than  what  the  '  Dumpling  '  do.     He's  seen  a 

happy  marriage." 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  admitted  the  host;  "and  also  in  a 

way,    no.      You    can't    be   right   down    happy   with   a 

woman— not  if  you  love  her  as  well  as  I  loved  the  wife." 

'"Perfect  love  castcth  out  fear,'  however, "  quotpd 

Mr.  Moses,  vaguely. 

"Just  what  it  don't  do,  Charles  ;  and  the  man  that 
said  It,  saint  or  sinner,  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  love  " 
answered  the  old  prize-fighter.  "If  you  love  a  female 
right  down  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  tip  of  her 
toes,  and  through  and  through  likewise,  you  fear  for 
her  something  cruel.  I  was  built  so  soft  where  that 
woman  was  concerned,  that  I  hated  for  her  to  go  for  a 
drive  in  a  trap,  and  couldn't  be  easy— for  thinking  of 
the  springs  -till  I  seed  her  safe  again.  And  when^'ill- 
ness  overtook  her— why,  '  fear '  wasn't  the  name  for  it. 
I  crawled  about  like  a  beaten  dog  and  cringed  to  God 
A'mighty  for  her  in  season  and  out.  But  -he  had  to  go, 
and  I  had  to  be  left.  And  she  took  twenty  year  of  my 
life  underground  with  her." 
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They    sympathiscc!     with    him;     then     Mr.    Snell 
returned  to  the  main  theme. 

"They'm   quicker  thin    us,  however,"  he   asserted 
m  sure  their  brains  work-  fistrr  than  what  ours  do" 
L>ercs_manya  thmj,^  a  woman  can't  make  clear  to  a 
male  mind,  try  as  she  will." 
Mr.  Crocker  lau^dicd. 

'•  Ves,"  he  admitted.     "Such  thin^ys  as  two  and  two 
make   tu-e-when   they  want  'em  to  make  live.     And 
they  try  and  they  try  to  make  us  see  i^ ;  but  we  can't 
.And  yet  they  are  always  ready  to  believe  that  our  two 
and  two  be  fwc,  God  bless  Vm  !  " 
"I  "•onder,"said  Mr.  Snell. 

" '  Tis  so  ;  but  you  must  be  masterful,  Simon.     Y..u 
rnus     make    em    feel    youVe  in    earnest    and  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt,"  said  RiUy  Screech.     "They  love  to 
sec  you  stron-  and  they'd  sooner  see  vou  wrong  and 
st.ckin,.  to  .t  than  be  blowed   from   your  p.rpoL  by 
•iMother  man.     Nought  on  God's  earth  be  more  hateful 
to  a  hrave   woman   than   to   see  her  husband  bested 
And  ,f  a  man  bests  you-whether  'tis  at  business  or  in 
an>    other  way-don't  you  tell  her  if  you  can  help  it 
Love  you  as  she  will  you'll  drop  in  her  mind  and  be  so 
^uch  the  less  if  she  hears  about  it." 
Ihe  clock  struck;  mugs  were  drained 
.   'Closing  time,  souls,"  said  Mr.  Shillabeer;  anc'  five 
mmutcs  later  the  company  had  separated  and  the  bar 
uas   empty      The   .Dumpling'    mised  on    the  things 
thai  his  guests  had  uttered.  ^ 

onf'n"^"  ul'^i'^'''^,  "P  '""  *^^*  ^^'^'■f'  '  unexpected  '  with- 

o'tadoubt,    bethought.     '-Never  the  expected  thin.^ 

And  If  we  grant  so  much,  then  us  never  ought  to  expect 

'>c   expected    thing.     They   be    all    of  a   piece  •    and 

havcTn'o"'";'';!'^.  t'^'^  ''-'^'^  ''■-■^•^  ^^^  --'■I  ought  to 

vas^mnr/      "•-'"?   l"^   '"   ^'^'^  ^°^  •*■     ^'^^  nobody 
hervv r'  >  7^T"!''  ^^■'"  "^^'  ^"^  ""body  less  so  than 

h.  rsHf         1     '""'^  r'  Z^  '^'"  ^°^^°'--     She  knowed  it 
h--rself  well   enough;     but    hadn't   the   heart    to   tell 
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Xaturf.  passinrr  nigh  Cramber  Tor,  where  old-tin^e 
miners  delved  for  tin,  has  found  a  ^'reat  pit,  filled  the 
same  with  sweet  water,  and  transformed  all  into  a  thinrj 
of  beauty.  Like  a  cup  in  the  waste  lies  Crazywcll ;  ancT, 
at  this  summer  season,  a  rare  pattern  of  minnrjcd  gold 
and  amethyst  glorified  the  goblet.  Autumn  furze  and 
the  splendour  of  the  heath  surrounded  it;  the  margins 
of  the  tarn  were  like  chased  silver,  where  little  sheep- 
tracks,  white  under  dust  of  granite,  threaded  the  ac- 
clivities round  about  and  disappeared  in  the  gravel 
beaches  beneath.  Upon  the  face  of  the  lake  there  fell 
a  picture  of  the  bank,  and  it  was  brightened,  where 
heather  and  honey-scented  furze  shone  reversed  with 
their  colour-tones  subtly  changed  by  the  medium  that 
reflected  them.  Rut  at  midmost  water  these  images 
ceased  and  fretted  away  into  wind-ripples  that  frosted 
and  tarnished  the  depths.  And  there,  when  the  breeze 
fell  dead  for  a  moment,  shone  out  the  blue  of  the  zenith 
and  the  sunny  warmth  of  clouds.  At  water's  brink 
stood  three  black  ponies— a  mare  and  two  foals  of  suc- 
cessive births.  The  mare's  daughter  already  attained 
to  adult  shapeliness;  her  son  was  a  woolly  baoy,  with 
a  little  silly  face  like  a  rocking-horse.  He  still  ran  to 
her  black  udder  when  thirsty  and  flew  to  her  side  for 
protection  if  alarmed. 

Peace,  here  brooding  after  noon,  was  suddenly 
wakened  by  the  stampede  of  half  a  dozen  bullocks, 
goaded  by  gadflies.  Down  tiiey  came  from  above  with 
thuridering  hoofs  and  tails  erect.  They  rushed  to  cool 
their  smarting  flanks,  sent  ripples  glittering  out  into  the 
lake,  and  presently  stood  motionless,  knee-deep,  with 
their  chestnut  coats  mirrored  in  the  water. 
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I-or  a  moment  she  thought  o?^'^f^  '""'''  "'"  ^•'^"  °^'' 

t^ccause  none  permft  ,  i  »,-        ^'^^"^^  fJoubtlcss  that  , 

tell    m«  °'^'<^' cry  a  burl  u/i'fj,  u  — <i  bciiio- 

nrcadcr]    the    sortilege    nf  ^u        "^^    ^^'^^   run.      Aii 

t^   Christmas   Kve    h- tie  ^      ^^  P^"'^"- ^^-as  rcstict  d 
-ystery  hun,  ovc;    he  po^ol"?'   \^"^^   °^  '^-  "^  or 

h^i-  thousnt  fgrthe,  tnan    i'    ™";  ':o"cerns,  she  cn« 

•..»..«i,.,,S;f,„;  J  _;.».* ....  ,„;;;s 

■  -=:=  ■•-'"/ ^'ine,  and  had 
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shortened  his  own  life  fur  soiiiul  rcisons.  M.irf^arc-t 
romesTlborecl  th;it  at  tnotimeshc  had  blamed  him  much, 
hut  her  mothiT  had  not  blamed  him.  And  she  herself, 
havii)<j  been  m.irried  nearly  a  year,  no  lon^'er  blamed 
him.  VJho  was  she  to  jud^e?  If  she,  a  happy  wife, 
could  look  without  horror  at  Cra/ywcll  in  this  un- 
clouded hour,  was  it  stranf;c  that  an  unhappy  man 
mi^'ht  do  more  than  look,  but  rest  his  head  there? 

"  A  ha[)py  wife — so  happy  as  any  woman  ever  can 
hope  to  be,  who — who — " 

Her  thought  broke  off.  She  envied  the  marc  at  tli<- 
water's  edj^e.  The  pot-bellied  old  matron  stood  still, 
and  only  moved  her  tail  backwards  and  forwards  to 
keep  off  the  flies.  The  fual  galloped  around  her— 
playing  as  children  will. 

"  So  happy  as  any  wife  can  hope  to  be,  who  has  no 
child." 

Margaret  made  herself  finish  the  sentence;  for 
everything  that  happened  to  her  now  revolved  upon  it. 
She  explained  the  least  little  cloud  or  shadow  of  cloud 
thus;  she  referred  the  least  im[)atience  or  short  word 
tf)  the  same  cause.  There  was  no  rift,  no  failure  of 
understanding,  no  lessening  of  love— so  the  wife  assured 
herself— but  she  must  do  her  duty.  She  must  not 
much  longer  delay  to  bring  to  David  the  thing  his  soul 
most  desired. 

Her  thoughts  ran  unduly  upon  this  theme,  and  her 
own  anxiety  seemed  like  to  stand  between  her  and  her 
object.  She  exaggerated  the  truth  ;  out  of  a  natural 
and  innate  diffidence  she  imagined  a  condition  of  minil 
in  her  husband  which  did  not  exist.  David  indetd 
desired  children  and  expected  them  ;  but  he  was  in  im 
violent  hurry,  and  had  not  as  yet  even  entertained  the 
jiossibility  of  having  none.  When  she  mentioned  the 
matter,  he  consoled  her  and  blamed  her  for  giving 
it  a  thought.  In  reality,  the  thing  in  their  lives 
that  she  marked  and  deplored  and  thus  explained, 
belonged  to  a  far  different  and  deeper  cause.  .After 
love's  fever  certain  differences  of  temperament  began 
slowly  and  steadily  to  declare  themselves.     There  was 
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r"  ;  '"' 'u  ?"^''  '"  ''''^"''  ^^'^  his  sclfabsorption  in- 
crea.ccl  with  his  prospcnty-a  circ.imst.uicc  u.cvitahlc 
or  coinra.lc.h.p  and  for  sympathy  in  business  he  had 
Kh.xia;  and  her  understanding  of  dumb  animals  sr, 
much  exceeded  Mar^^arefs.  that  brother  a.ul  sister  un- 

mncr  life  and    deve:op  personal  interests  frr.m   win,  h 
Margaret    fuund    herself   in    so,ne    measure    exchnl  d 

and  as  ye    n..t  one  of  tne  three  involved  perceived  it 
.iv.d  and  Rhoda  were  full  of  his  enterprises,  and    he 
.K   much  man's  work  afield  for  him  and  adv.  need  hs 
welfare    to    the    best     of    her     stren^-th    ar,d     sen  c 
Margaret  shopped,  cooked,  mended  clothes,  a    d  m     le 
ready    or  the  others  in  the  intervals  of  work.     She  rc- 
Hved  her  sister->n-Iaw  of  much  sewing  and  other  tr^l 
that  Rhoda  might  have  the  more  Icisur^e  to  aid  Davi 
Ih  s  woman,  mderd.  was  utdike  most  women,  and  for 
that  reason  she  dui  not  c!a>h  with  Margaret  as  mu.h 
as  another  might  have.  ^  "^'  " 

Rh,.da  Bowden  had  struck  an  observer  from  wlh- 
n,    as  an  exotic  creature,  who  homed  here  by  accident 

ha   ds       X^-'?''  ""r'T^'^'  '''  "°  ^'-^'""^^  made  with 
»  ands.     A  sister  of  the  deep  green  glade  was  she-a 

de,„.en  of  the  uj.land  wilderness  and  the  secret  ant^, 

bhe  followed  the  train  of  Silene.     The  silver  Ii<.ht  and 

he  domain  of  nocturnal  dew  were  hers      Silence    "  s 

her    amihar;  from   her  own  brother  she  hid  a  jar    of 

her  days  and  her  nights.     And  of  the  ^aried  aspec        f 

her  mistress,  the  moon,  Rhcda  shared  not  a  few      Ti  e 

young  of  beasts  seemed  her  special  care  and  joy.' 

"The  tender  whelps,  new  dropped,  of  creatures  rude," 
found  a  ready  friend  in  her;  but  while  thus  gracious  to 
all  the  les.ser  things  that  shared  her  place  in  time  ths 
n'tt  e  We'^'sh^/   '"""T'^'   ^-""^    h-   b-'hTr,"  b 
she  stood  as  herctolore:  in  an  attitude  enigmatic  tend 
ing     o  aloofness.     Margaret,  hr,uever    had      et  to   hi' 
convinced  that  she  was  not  to  be  won  ^  ^^ 
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To  women  Rhoda's  aspect  of  late  was  made  more 
widely  manifest.  Out  of  her  own  virginal  fount  of 
teehn-  no  drop  of  sympathy  with  the  unvirginal  could 
How  ;  and  the  thing  that  Dorcas  had  accomplished  was 
above  all  measure  infamous,  treacherous  to  womankind 
beyond  hope  of  pardon  in  her  eyes.  Had  the  power 
to  do  so  rested  with  Rhoda,  she  had  swept  her  sister 
out  cf  life  ;  and  in  her  mind  this  yielding  wanton,  and 
her  husband,  and  her  new-born  baby  were  already  as 
objects  dead  and  banished  from  existence 

Margaret's  thoughts  now  centred   on   Rhoda  and 
she  lost   sight  of  her  own   misty  tribulations.    Two 
great  problems  awaited  solution,  ..id  with  the  optimism 
cl  a  large  heart  this  woman  hoped  yet  to  solve  them 
She  wanted  to  see  Rhoda  a  wife;  and  she  wanted  to 
r^lhrVZ''^'"^  to  Dorcas.     The  one   achievement 
might  depend  upon  the  other.     Let  Rhoda  once  wed, 
Vt    ""^  must  come  understanclii.,-    :to  her  life 
Margaret  had  spoken  often,  with  tact  and  warmth, 
of  Barley  Crocker;  and  she  had  been  helped  in  a  very 
valuable  quarter,  as  it  seemed,  fur  David  also  considered 
the  man  as  amorig  his  closest  friends  at  this  season 
There  had  recently  been  some  talk  between  them  of  a 
sort  specially  mteresting  to   David,  for  Hartley  was 
attracted   or  declared   himself  attracted,  by  the   pro- 
spect of  leaving  England  to  farm  in  Canada,  and  the 
information  he  had  gathered  together  rcspec  ing  that 
wider  world   of  tl:.   Colonies  could   not  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  Bowden.     At  David's  invitation  Bart?ey  had 
""^"H^l,^  ."^"^y  afternoon  recently  at   '  Meavy  Cot'- 

whlttd?:nr::drv^it'^^^^^^" ''  ^^"  ^^^  '-'- 

r.  ?K  ^  Z^l^^  y^^  ^^'^  ^"  ^^^'^ ;  then  Bartley  appeared 
on   the  hither  bank   of  .he   pool,  looked  aboKhn 

IrottuT^^'/'^^^'  °^  ^^^^Se's  sunbonnet  and  ap" 

s'^Je  that  she  diH^°  ?"'^  :'''^  ^''.  °""  ^"°"^^hts  was 
She  that  she  did  not  see  him  until  he  was  beside  her  ■ 
then  she  rose  and  bade  him  find  some  shade. 

said.  '""'  ^^^^  ^'^'""^  ^  """"'  S^^  °"*  °f  't,"  she 
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Thereupon    he  took    her   to  a    little  -Icn   close  at 

Houcd  in  w,nter-and  under  a  whitethorn  they  sat 
down  ogcthcr,  while  Margaret,  looking  at  the  olden 
furzes  in  front  of  her,  spoke  to  him  " 

Tust  i'^Htflf'T,"''  ^°'''  ^"  ^°'"f^  b''^^^'"  already. 
Just  a  httle  gladness  we  get  from  it,  then  'tis  cone 
agam,  like  a  candle  blown  out  "  ^ 

';  What  a  thought  I     You're  down,   I  see.     No  use 
saymg  you  re  not.     And  of  late  you've  been  like  this 

rth1n^"T"'r     '^"  ^°^  "^^  ^°^^'^-   '^  >■-  to-d  y 
i     J         J'lfr'^^'"  ""^   *°   t^''   y°"    ^^hat   I    saw   la. 

^rott^?4;fra7g^ni'>"  ^°^  >'-'  ^°  ^^'^  -  ^^^-^ 

''rm  cheerful  enough-only  wisht  to  spend  such  a 
\^I  ?  ''-M '\^  ^'T,  ^^"'^-     ^^"'^  t°  Tavistock  again 
f^'  l^K^'f?'''  ^°P^^"'  °f  •'^""^^  ^o^J^  there;  but  I  hardlv 
thmk  heMl  get  it-hasn't  been  well  enough  e-icated  I 
fancy      Though  clever  enough,  I'm  sure."      ''''  '  ^ 

He  don't  k-ow  everything,  however." 

U  ho  does  ?  " 

teach^him'!^"'^  ^'"""^  ^  ^'""^  ^^  *''''  *''^^  ^''^"  ^  ^°"^^ 
"Such  as  upholstering?" 

.0.  ■■&„  up"hS  Dat.^':TIft' ;^f,e'u^:™.  tj 

"  Well,  what  about  it,  Bartley?" 
"  I  suppose  'tis  infernal  impudence  of  me,"  he  said 
All  the  same  I'm  an  old  friend  and  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.     You're    trying  to   help    me  to  get 

and  there  r'   ^  ^'°"''''  '^  ^  ^°"^^  ^''^P  >'°"  ^  bit  hfrc 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?     And  what  did  you  see 

at_^o^r^^home    that   makes    you   say   such    a  'curiou^ 

thr."'^'^u\'''^''^l^  '^'^'  but  what  I  didn't  see.  But 
there  wha  on  God's  earth  am  I  saying?  Tisnt  to 
you  I  should  speak."  ^        iiMitto 
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"Go  on  ^nd  tell  mc." 

"  I  can't,  )r  I  can't  ^-ive  ft  a  name.  Only  somehow 
—look  here,  I'm  a  fool  to  touch  this.  I'm  tall.in<,r  too 
soon.  I  must  wait  and  see  a  bit  more.  You  can't 
have  your  mind  in  two  places  at  once,  Mad^e.  I'm 
not  myself  of  late  and  very  likely  I  fancy  things 
You'd  reckon  I  had  enough  to  think  about  witholit 
mixmg  up  myself  in  other  people's  business.  But  you 
arc  different  to  everybody  else.  I  feel  we've  been 
huntmg  in  couples  of  late,  and  so  your  good's  mine." 

"How  you  run  on!     And  that  wild.     I  don't  know 
now  what  you're  talking  about,  you  silly  chaj." 

"  More  do  I.  I  only  know  two  things  for  certain 
And  one  is  that  my  mother  is  worse,  and  t''  •  other  is 
that  your  sister-in-law  was  jolly  interestcu  ,n  what  I 
said  about  Canada.     Did  you  mark  that  ?  " 

■'She  was.  The  wildness  and  bigness  of  the  land 
would  draw  her  to  it.  I  meant  to'  tell  you.  After 
you'd  gone— but  I  am  so  sorry  about  your  dear  mother 
1  thought  last  week  that  she  seemed  a  little  better." 

''No— not  really.  It's  got  to  be.  God  knows' that 
If  talking  would  mend  her,  I'd  talk  for  a  year.  But  it 
won't.     So  go  on  about  Rhoda,  please." 

"  Well,  she  didn't  say  much  herself,  but  she  listened 
to  my  husband  after  you'd  left  us,  and  when  he  askerl 
her  joking  whether  she'd  like  Canada,  she  said  quite 
seriously  thai  she  would.  'Twas  the  great  size  and 
wildness  of  the  place  took  her  mind.  '  To  think  of 
them  woods  and  the  wonderful  creatures  in  'em  I '  she 
said.  And  when  David  thought  how  fine  'twould  be  to 
have  a  bit  of  ground  pretty  near  as  big  as  all  Dartymoor 
for  your  own,  she  nodded  and  her  eyes  shone." 

"But  she  couldn't  go  out  walking  all  alone  of  a 
night  there,"  said  Bartley.  "  There  are  bears,  I  believe 
and  Indians,  too,  for  all  I  know.  But  very  like  she'd 
take  to  them— bears  and  Indians  both.  I  daresay  now 
one  of  them  grimy,  naked-faced  men  with  their  features 
looking  as  though  they  were  cut  out  of  stone,  and  a  hat 
of  hawks'  feathers,  would  please  her  better  than  ever  I 
shall." 
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IMarrrarct  laughed. 

;  Vou  must  persevere,"  she    said.     "  Vou    must    hn 
pat.ent  too      After  she  refused  you  she  uas  mor      i,an 

>t  an.l  svent  afield  more  tlian   usual   with  ..oupht  hut 
dogs  for  company.     Keep  at  licr,  but  dunt  a.x  a Jd 
jii^t  yet.      Time  ban  t  ripe."  "^,«uii 

"  iJ'you  thinl<  if  I  was  to  offer  to  go  to  Canada  and 
make  her  mistress  of  a  mile  or  two  of  it.  that  ^ed  be 
more  like  to  say  ' yes  ? '" 

or  'n7'"  nf  ^  q"-;:^t;on  that,  and  I  won't  answer  'yes  ' 
or    no.       l,s  very  difficult  to  guess  what's  passin-  in 
her  m.nd.  for  her  face  don't  alter  like  mosc  fices      'T is 
more  the  light  in  her  eye  tells  you." 
Mr.  Crocker  nodded. 

and'lS  li!"/v''''^  '^^i.   V^^^  '''^-^  ^"^'  b"--^^-  don't  play 

I)w  d         ;    i'™   '"y"'"-  •"'"•'>■  t""  ^-^  ""  echo  to 

we  must  be  very  nice      If  shp  Vho.Ul.  i  "^^'^ien 

toins  .0  help /o„  .0,.;  h^st-dtv  r'f^y;:":,:'^^ 
in-law  ;f™  hop""'  °"' '°'" "  '^^  ''^^  ''^''"  »■•^•- 

■'Nought  will  ever  tame  her  down  to  that  "  she  said 
"ey.     " 'ii'ln  t  lift  you  1.1  her  eyes,  r,n  afraid.' 
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''Let  her  say 'yes 'and   I'il  learn  what  she  pleases 
h.t  11  help  to  make  a  living.     Ed  very  uell  like  to'" 
to  Canada  and  grow  appK^s  and  corn  "  "^ 

"So  would  she,  I   do  thi„k-if  she  could  -et  to  cire 
cnouf^h  about  you."  "^  '^'^^ 

one  chap  thats  good  enou-h   to  .r.arry,  and   Em  .urc 
she  H  not  meet  with  a  better  in  these  parts." 

"  I  m  very  sure  she  won't." 

"Well,  then,  Eve  a  right  to  expect  her  to  -ive  in 
There  s   nobody  else?     You   can  honestly  say    here  s 
nobody  else,  Madge?"  ^     '*>ui^iLS 

K.  "V'^'^^l  ^1'''^°^^  somebody  else  where  a  pretty  -irl 
be  w.fe-old."  she  answered.    "In  the  case  of  Rhoda- 
well,,t  seems  absurd-it  is  absurd-too  absurd  to  be 
true  and  yet  I  won't  deny  th   -    s  something  in  it  " 
You  mean  that  bearded  ■  of  a  Snell  ?  " 

"He's  very  much  gone  c.  R,  oda  in  his  cautious 

""'I'^'V?^^  '"^y-     ^^'^  1°°"^^  ^t  her  in  church  " 

Yes,  like  a  cow  looks  at  a  passing  coach.     Surely 

♦  T,  "^'l^'^J'^'^gs  ban't  easily  explained,  but  it's  true 
hat  he's  about  the  only  male  th.l  ever  keeps  h  r Mk' 
ng.     I    wouldn't   say   that  he  ever  dreams  of  such  a 

thing  as  marriage,  but—" 

"Good  Lord-marriage!      Ed    so   soon    expect  to 

thl.    IT  %i''^^^'  "'  "  ^"■^^^"^^-     ^^''^^--'t  "^^-  can  it  be 

try  to  copylt.''"  ^°°'  ^''"°"^     ^  ''''^'  ^  ^""^"'  ^°^  ^'^ 

.    "  !'^f  oft   wondered.     Tis  something  in  the  air  of 

him  that  makes  her  feel  easy  and  friendly  " 

'I  I  wish  he'd  got  the  wit  to  tell  me  how  he  does  it  " 
tic  doesn  t  l-now— more  does  she.     But  there  'tis  • 
she  can  suffer  him  :  she  can  even  talk  about  him." 

fry  and  see  what  the  trick  is,  Madge.    Ask  Simon 
Ibou??"  '    "^  '''^''^'''-     ^^'^^^'^othey  speak 

"Ell   do  what  I   can.     She   was   a   bit  niffed  with 
Simon  last  week,  however." 
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could  bc"i...e;c,;.cd-c;o:g|,  iVsucl,  I  ^^:i  ^^t 

never  w,ll  be  fond  of  childer,  T™  afraid  Ba  Hey  "    ^'^ 

..n.fee=?H^^^-rTdt^„-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sense  ^"  "'  "'■     '  °"'"  '"^"8=  f™«  all  that  non- 

Suddenly  Bartley  Started 
yondf.f  °'-'^'^^  S°^^h    Rh°^-    by    the   footpath 

"So  she  is!     Fancy  that      I'll   r;>ll  ».»,     cu  . 
her  way  to   Dits worthy  till   even  n?    Bu''  A/"  T 
she'd  -one  lon^  ac^o  "  evening,     ijuc   I  thought 

I  feh  in  with  your  brother"  she  «;airl      •<  r?     . 
up   over   ronnHJnrr    Mr.  i'fie  said.     "Bart  was 

ra^l.cr  havTgSf."e»n  ^-^nSr  Ki„'ctto„'!'>air"-';''d  T' 
hope  great  things  from  them  B ,/  ^l,  V  ^^^^ 
-  well  as  D.vi*s-.hey  a^n'fTo  fofw^rd^afolrXee." 
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"A  lucky  charcc  this,"  declared  Bartley.     "  I'n  iii.t 
going  up  to    Ditswurthy    myself  to  see  IVIrs.  Howden 
My  dear  mother's  weaker  and  she  wants  to  have  a  talk 
with  her  old  friends  before  'tis  too  late." 

"I'll  tell  mother  for  you,"  said  :Mioda.  "Only  last 
Sunday  she  w  is  wondering  if  Mrs.  Crocker  would  care 
fur  to  see  her. 

"  I  must  tell  her  myself  and  carry  back  her  mes^a-e 
to  my  mother,"  answered  the  crafty  lover.  His  parent 
had  expressed  no  desire  whatever  to  see  Sarah  Bowdcn  • 
but  the  excuse  came  as  an  inspiration  to  the  man. 
Rhoda  said  nothing  and  he  spoke  again. 
"  Perhaps  if  you  are  going  that  way,  you  won't  be 
ollendcd  if  I  walk  along  with  you  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  implying  that  he  was  welcome 
ve  gathered  a  bit  more  about  the  backwoods 
and  the  life  out  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  you  must 
know.  And  I  was  wondering  if,  among  all  your 
brothers  there  might  not  be  one,  or  perhaps  two  as 
would  like  to  make  their  fortunes  there.  'Tis  a  nitv 
for  all  to  bide  on  the  Moor." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  she.  "  F..f  men  to  be  cooped  up 
like  chickens  on  a  run,  is  a  vain  thing.  I'd  much  wish 
for  to  see  them  go  out  in  the  world  a  bit-same  as 
other  young  men." 

"  If  your  brother  Drake  had  beenspareu,  I'm  sure  he'd 
have  gone,"  said  Crocker,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye 

Madge  saw  the  jest,  but  Rhoda  quite  failed  to  do  so 

"Thats  so  silly  as  mother."  she  said.  "But  I 
should  like  to  see  Nap  and  Wellington  under  articles  to 
some  trustworthy  farmer  in  them  parts.  'Twould  make 
men  of 'em.     The  whole  family  can't  be  rabbit-catchers  " 

Ihis  common  sense  impressed  Hartley  not  a  little 
It  was  another  side  of  Rhoda.  familiar  enou-h  to 
Margaret,  but  not  to  him.  ^ 

ou'^^7  departed  now  together  and  Margaret  heard 
Rhoda  laugh  as  they  went.  Such  an  exceedingly  rare 
sound  cheered  her  not  a  little.  It  rang  like  a  hopeful 
augury,  and  she  rejoiced  for  Hartley's  sake  and  went 
home  happy. 
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LilF  is  an  unconscious  efTort  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  ^et  the  world  to  sec  him  at  his  own  valuation  ; 
and  some  by  force  of  will  partially  achieve  it ;  and  some 
by  preciousness  of  attributes  are  justly  appraised  above 
their  own  self-estimate.  David  IJowden  was  respected 
and  counted  a  man  of  weight— a  rising  man,  a  man 
whose  honesty,  industry  and  sense  achieved  increasing 
prosperity,  and  whose  justice  and  goodness  of  hearl 
robbed  his  success  of  bitterness  to  all  save  base  minds, 
l^ut  Margaret's  character,  so  largely  different,  won  open 
love.  The  folk  nodded  appreciation  when  her  name 
was  mentioned  and  old  eyes  brightened  at  it.  Sym- 
pathy from  her  own  brimming  cup  poured  over;  and 
the  people,  perceiving  this  couple  from  the  outer  stand- 
pomt,  declared  that  no  such  happy  diversity  of  qualities 
ever  before  mingled  to  make  a  perfect  union. 

But  it  was  not  quite  the  union  of  the  moss  and  the 
stone  ;  where  the  hard  is  made  lovely  by  the  soft  and, 
in  return,  establishes  a  sure,  enduring  foothold  for  it.' 
There  were  permanent  disparities  in  the  texture  of  their 
characters  that  neither  could  alter  and  neither  could 
suffer  without  pain.  David  frequently  failed  to  see 
Madge's  point  of  view:  she  was  constitutionally  unable 
to  harden  her  nature  that  slie  might  accept  his  attitude. 
Out  of  this  disability  grew  hunger  and  dearth  in  the 
woman's  spirit:  discomfort  on  the  part  of  the  man. 
He  tried,  as  far  as  his  nature  would  let  him,  to  bridge 
the  gulf;  and  she  came  to  the  other  side  and  held  out 
her  hands  to  him.  Sometimes  they  touched  for  a  glad 
moment,  but  oidy  thus  briefly;  and  despite  his  deep 
affection  and  her  passionate  worship,  these  vital  con- 
st.tuents  of  character  stood  between  them,  deep-rooted 
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S    h'    chthv  li'",  'r"r  'P'"'  '"''<'  'he  wider  outlook 

Uii  one  occasion  she  caurrhf  nn  ,.,-;i  r  l 

affonl  no  more  of  that  nonsense  " 
"  J'^  going  to  see  Dorcas." 
What  for?" 

"Because  her  li'I   chap's  queer.     Nothing  at    all, 
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David-only  a  bit  of  a  tis.sick  on  the  chest      And  IVr, 
made  up  some  outcherics'  after  a  recipe  of  mo  hi  s 
r>r  him.     And  th.s  here's  a  bit  of  that  bi-^,  b!.,e  v^nnied 
cheese  as  you  said  u-e  never   should    be    ab  e    to  ea 
'Tis  a  pity  to  waste  it."  "^• 

"Anythinf^  else?" 

,.  '[^''-'^'''''^I'l  -1  Pfnt  of  whortleberries  what  I  "athorrd 
>  esterday  ;  and  a  couple  of  they  pigs'  trotters  7" 

[|  Can't  they  pick  their  own  whortleberries?" 
Uorcas    be    a    thou-ht    poorly    iierself       There's 
another  little  one  comhitr  a'ready  " 

strJiLh^r"'"^    ^^'^    '""^    '^'"    °"    his    horse,    lookin^r 
straight  between  its  ears,  wumuj. 

Dees    he  sa.cl.     Then  he  turned  to  Marrarct 

cheese'^V^"         '  '°"''-     ^"^    ^"'^'^'^  b")'    hi^    own 
carrylttoher'-'™""   ""  °"''  '°    ^"^-^    ■">■    -""-     'H 

herl^l;:l"a°';i'I:,:-;irn^"^  '°°^  "^^  ^-^  f'^ 
><ce;'^ottrp'?o"L?c\^;uVe?:.^Saus':'","°hL^en'"'=" 

bKjor  the  present.     Don't  think    tis  hard:" 'tis  only 

thentr/'!:'°;T,  V'^^^^^^^'-^  ^till  tear-stained 
15    y  Sere  ch  bT  '°''  ^'',  T^  ^'''^'y  ^'^'^'^'  ^^ith 

dcirlv^Iik^rl   n  ^''"'^  °"  ^'^^  ^'''^y  elsewhere.     He 

on  the     at'to  s'e^r'  '"^.  "?^T'  '"^'''"^  ^'''-^^  -^^e  was 

Scree:h'ripd,y%sS"out°o'f'rh'r'l  'l' '''■     ""'' 
alone  with  BarLy  ''^^^*  ^""^  '^^  ^'^^  '^^ 

'  Cau/c/:en'es= rhyslcx 
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"  You've  been  crying." 


He  spo!<c  at  once. 

"What's  amiss?"  be  saiJ. 

"Nonsense  !" 

"I  daresay  it  was.  Still,  you  have.  And  if  'twas 
nonsense,  you  can  tell  me  so  much  the  easier." 

"  Some  silly  trifle.  You  ouL'htn't  to  have  taken  any 
note  of  it."  ■^ 

"I've  just  met  David— p^oinrr  up  to  Ditsworthy. 
lie  must  have  passed  you.  Well,  well— no  business 
of  mme,  .Mad^re.  l'\\  say  nou<,dit  and  ask  you  to  for- 
give me  for  beiny  so  bold  as  to  sec.  Only  I'm  different 
to  other  people.  We've  got  such  a  lot  of  hccicts— you 
and  mc." 

Instantly  slie  confirlcd  in  him. 

"  I  know  'tis  nou<Tht  but  your  soft,  silly  heart, 
Rirtley.  Wc'm  too  much  alike  here  and  there,  you 
and  me.  Hut  David's  always  ri.^rht,  and  I  do  ve.x  him 
wiih  my  foolish  ways— too  well' 1  knf)w  it.  1  r,;//'/  be 
so  firm  and  just  as  him.  God  knows  I  try  ;  but  my 
mind  ban't  built  in  his  manly  i)attern.  I'm  all  for 
forgiviu}:,'  everybody  and  Ijciii!^^  friendly  with  every- 
body. He  says  I'm  no  better  than  a  spaniel  to  fawn 
but—" 

"  Don't,"  said  Mr.  Crocker.  "  Don't  tell  me  no  more, 
Madrre.  I  quite  understand.  'Tis  the  man's  nature  to 
be  firm  and  stern,  same  as  it  is  yours  to  be  soft  and 
.c^entle.  You've  got  to  meet  one  another.  He  must 
try  ami  be  soft,  and  you  must  try  and  be  hard.  I  don't 
suppose  either  of  you  can  succeed  ;  but  if  you  try— and 
yet  what  silly  rummage  I  be  talking  ! " 

"  I  ve.ved  him  rather  sharp  a  moment  ago." 
"  Look  here  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  In  a  bit  of  a  cloud 
like    this,    Rhoda   ought    to   be    the   very   one     '   ' 


living 


creature  of  all  others  to  put  everything  right.  Don't 
you  see  that  with  her  sort  of  nature— as  firm  as  David 
and  yet  a  woman— she  ought  to  be  able  to  see  both 
sides  and  just  speak  the  very  word  and  do  tlie  very 
thing  to  make  all  go  smooth  and  happy  ?  " 

"  I'm    sure    she    would    if    she    could,"    answered 
Margaret  at  once.     "  Rhoda  and  me  are  capital  friends 
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rtVi'SLre"''^-"-     '""  °f -r.e  she's  „orc,iK.e 

and  she  must  havf  t  «,o,>,.  •  "■^'l"^^-  ^nt-' s  a  woman, 
-Kl  uncJcrstanSfn:  L Tvomcn  h-  m"'"  ^"'  ^^"!''^"--^ 
clever  beautiful  creature  iZ  her  """  '"'^  '"  '^^"^^"^ 

estimates  of'^'harcte^,'^'/;"^,^  r^"^^  "^  !'^''^'>-  '''^^•^"■•^t. 

^::d;;^j^-^^^-"-^-'yiov::?tr^^^^^^^ 

anyiMnirl^^^'^Vi^l!  '"'''"''  ^^--^-    "  ^he  can  do 

And   Margaret,  knowinf^  nerfcctlv   wr-ll   th.,   ir., 
Screech's  opim-Qn    of  her   sis  or  in    .  ^^^  ^^'"^ 

correct,  yet   ook  some  heart  of  h-"^'^'''   ""-       '"'  "'""'^ 
advice  and  promised  him  to  nl      ^.'     """  ^^'■-  ^■'■°^'<^t's 
"liut  what  ^m  I     o         /      ""'  ''^  sn;,rgested. 

;;such  a  ha/i^roi^n^r/t^'To  t;;::H^t^^-^^-^^'- 

asi^Led  of  myself     N^ww  ^"^    ''"^ 

J'^t  I  can't  wait  much  ^'  ^°^'"  ^'^  "«*  time, 
mother  She'lT  be  Tone  h  T'"  u  ^'^^^  there's  my 
curious  how  she  hanLrsaft^r2'l°^""'  *i^^>'  ^^^^  'T- 
now.  And  I'm  sure"h:'  tl^b  tv7"'S"'^^-  ^^T^' 
he  can  and  reads  the  Bibi/  fn  h  u  u  ""^^  '"  ^^en 
Merle's  very  eood  too  R  .  t,^-^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^our.  Mr. 
than  anybody^"  '     ^"'  ^^^  ^  "-^ther  have  Moses 

"  There's  you." 

'>rrmr^7oTt%';trc:nt:;  ?^  --P^,^   ^^e  skin 

till  three  o'clock  this  mornin.f '  rV"^"'  !:^^^,'"^  *«  ^^^^ 

got  off  to  sleep."          "'^'^'""&-  Then,  thank  God.  she 
o 
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They  hui  reached  the  humc  f)f  Dorca.s  and  thctL- 
l>-irtcd.  .M.ir.Ljarct  wiit  in  and  Mr.  Cn.ckcr,  nith  a 
resolution  recently  made  ;m<l  carefully  concealed  from 
her,  proceeded  toward'^  Sheepstor. 

He  had  decided  to  speak  to  David,  and  since 
knowin;^'  himself  tolerably  well,  he  j^uessed  that  time 
mi;4ht  very  easily  destroy  this  intention,  l^artley  pro- 
ceeded then  and  there  to  the  way  by  which  liowden 
would  return  to  his  home.  In  a  din-le  not  very  far 
from  Dennycoombe  he  waited,  and  after  two  londy 
hours,  during-  which  he  considered  the  probable  futiiitx- 
of  his  intention,  David  came  alon^^. 

He  was  in  frood  S[)irits  and  asked  his  old  adversary 
to  return  home  with  him  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  know  you'll  need  no  second  biddinr^;'  he  said, 
"for  my  wife  have  told  me  about  your  fancy  for  Rhoda' 
and  thour^h  I  can't  further  it,  I'll  not  stand,  in  the  way 
if  'tis  to  be.  You'd  better  come  and  tell  her  some 
more  about  forci-n  parts:  she  likes  that  better  than 
courting:.  If  any  man  ever  wins  her,  'twill  have  to  be 
a  wdd  man  of  the  woods,  I  reckon." 

Crocker,  [)lcased  that  David  was  in  a  mood  so  easy 
nerved  himself  to  a  dancjerous  task.  He  had  decided 
to  do  no  lev  p  try  a-dli;;ht  l?owden's  ir.  -'neation 
This  on  any  subject  had  been  a  difficult  feat ;  uut  since 
the  man's  own  wife  was  the  matter,  IJartley  felt  that  he 
could  hardly  have  attempted  anythin^,^  less  likely  to 
succeed  or  more  likely  to  end  in  tribulation.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  his  mouth  uas  open  he  regretted  his  un- 
wisdom ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  draw  back  and  he 
proceeded.  Chance  inspired  him  to  make  an  excellent 
case  and  speak  with  very  genuine  discretion  ;  but  David 
was  a  long  time  silent  and  the  other  feared  that  he 
had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

'"Tis  well  we  met,"  he  began,  "  for  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  David.  And  'tis  a  kicklish  subject  at  first 
glance;  but  not  at  second.  I  mean  Margaret.  You 
know  very  well  I  wanted  to  marry  her  once,  and  you 
know  she  loved  you  better  far  and  you  won  her.  But 
though  she  never  would  have  taken  me  for  a  husband, 
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"I  know  it,"  said  IJovvdcn.    "  An.!  ulr- not  ?     r.'      . 

■m  talki„sl!kc  i,c,  brother  m^ht-'Xhcw        ""'''' 
Just  after  Icavinc  you  ft  iv,,«   Uui.l         ,  t      'u     >","''■ 

M.ick  at   her    'ti.   lit      f^  ,"r   '  >;™' -»''"'  V'u  look 

.'->-:    ByG^l'^hi'^lr-o^ptr;"^  '"='   '^^'^    f™-   ^ 

"  ^  '■>■'"?,  you  say?" 

"Had   been,    and   conldn't   hide    it      Vn„vi    . 

■mu  tell  me  to  mind   mv  own  business      I'  i  f^i^    ^ 
now-now  that  I've  told  you  "  '"''''•     ^  '^  ^^^^^  '^ 

n^vri  stopped  and  r^ot  off  his  horse. 

andd^rrtieart^Lli^l;!^^ 

eves  .^n  arrrir;     1  /'^'''  ^"'>' ""'  >'°"  ^^^  ^n^'  "P   o  the 

And  you   must   find  ft  on  ".f^     ^^^^  findm- out. 
iK-ippy  wom^n/-  '  °"'  '^  ^'°"  ^^'^"'   h^r  to  be   a 

"VVhat  don't  I  know?" 

;;  You  don't  know  how  to  humour  her  " 

surely  ?  •''""'  ^''°''"""^'  ''°'"''"  ^°""^  ^^"^  humouring. 

cven  Rhod;rand'':  yS>h,;.  ;rc,?r,^,f,[  ^--t 

and  a,ain  ?     Don't  you  ^give  in  to^h^r  aga  n  f  ^^u"  o^: 
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better  knowledge  now  and  then — for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
ing her  and  so  that  she  may  the  quicker  do  as  you 
want  her  to  do  next  Jme  ?     15e  honest — don't  you  ?  " 

Bowden  looked  at  the  other  with  surprise  and 
nodded. 

"  Lord  !     How  you  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  'cm  !  " 

"  Not  wie.  No  man  ever  can.  We  just  glimpse  a 
bit  here  and  there.  But  this  I  know;  patience  is  the 
first  virtue  with  women.  Patient,  as  a  spider,  we've  got 
to  be  when  the  fly  is  a  female.  Now  iMargaret  feeds 
on  one  thing,  and  if  you  hold  it  back  you  starve  her. 
That's  sympathy,  Bowden — just  a  natural,  tender  sort 
of  feeling  such  as  you  don't  hold  back  even  from  a  cow 
that's  just  dropped  a  dead  calf  and  had  her  trouble  for 
nouglit.  I'll  say  it  in  a  word  and  trust  your  large  sense 
and  justice  not  to  be  angered.  You're  not  so  kind  as 
you  might  be  to  Margaret.  'Tis  summed  up  in  that, 
and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  saying  it.  I've  nought 
to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose  by  losing  your  friendship. 
I  wouldn't  have  spoken  such  a  strong  thing  for  any 
less  serious  reason  than  her  Happiness.  And  now  you 
can  tell  me  to  go  about  my  business  if  you  please,  and 
I'll  gladly  go." 

"  Wait  a  bit  and  hear  me,"  answered  the  other.  "  I 
can  sec,  fixed  up  as  you  are,  and  hoping  what  you  hope, 
that  it  wasn't  all  fun  for  you  to  say  this  to  me.  You're 
not  the  sort  of  ma  i  as  ever  goes  acjoss  the  road  to 
teach  other  people  or  meddle  witii  them.  And  that's 
why  I've  listened  so  patient  to  you.  Some— most  men 
—  I'd  have  stopped  at  the  first  word  ;  because  most  men 
be  very  fond  of  giving  advice  and  lifting  themselves 
above  their  neighbours  ;  and  that  sort  I  very  soon  put 
in  their  place  if  they  talk  to  me.  But  you  don't  offer 
your  opinions  unasked  as  a  rule,  and  you've  knowed 
my  wife  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  you'm  a  thought 
like  her  here  and  there— a  softness  there  is  in  your 
nature.     'Twas  pointed  out  after  our  fight." 

"  I  said  that  very  A-ord  to  her  to-day,"  answered 
Bartley.  "Tis  because  I'm  rather  the  same  pattern  as 
she  that  I  can  feel  so  sharp  about  this  as  even  to  risk 
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your  fr;cnd>hip  by  speaking.  She'd  die  for  you  ;  but 
would  you  d,e  for  her,  David?  Well.  yes.  without 
douut  you  would;  but  do  what's  harder.  Try  to  do 
the  little,  twopenny-halfpenny,  every-day  sort  of  thincs 
for  her  that  11  show  her  she's  never  out  of  your  thought  " 
The  other  had  retired  into  his  own  mind  and 
tailed  to  hear  this  admonition.  His  intdlect  moved 
much  more  slowly  than  Crocker's,  and  he  was  now 
retracing  an  incident. 

,,"  To  show  you  the  softness  of  h.-r,-  he  said,  "  I  may 
tell  j-ou  that  when  you  was  coming  to  see  us,  she  begged 
me  to  take  down  the  fight-colours- the  two  handker- 
chers  you  might  have  seen  hanging  in  shiny  wood 
frames  one  on  each  side  of  the  parlour  lookincr-glass  in 
my  house.     She  said  that  it  would  hurt  you?  feelin.^s 

even  Khoda  looked  a  sort  of  question  with  her  eyes  at 
me.  'But  no,'  I  saui.  'He's  not  a  fool.  'Twill  be  no 
pain  to  him  to  see  'eni.'  And  I  wouldn't  take  'em  down 
Khoda  saw  it  my  way  ;  but  Margaret  kept  on  to  the  end" 
m  •  ^"^f' "°^  ^  proper  thing-'specially  as  you  came  at 
my  invitation  to  tea.  Yet,  of  course,  you  didn't  mind 
seeing  your  fogle  there  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  A  very  natural  and  proper 
P  ace  for  it.  But  don't  it  show  what  stuff  she's^mTde 
of— Margaret.  I  mean?" 

"  \V.'°'"  '"^^'"'"ed  David.  "  I  thank  you  for  saying 
these  things  to  me.  I'm  not  above  learning  from  an v 
man  or  woman  either."  - 

K.J'^^%T  ^""""^  '^<-''-  then.  You  can't  learn  from  a 
better.     Be  out  of  bias  with  her  no  more  " 

"  I'll  have  a  tell  with  Rhoda  abc  ut  it.     'Tis  the  little 

silly  things,  as  you  say,  that  please  women.     I  do  birr 

hrngs  when  I  can,  you  must  know.     There  was  another 

ut^^h^^H-^r'  r'  ""'  '''''''''  f"^  h-  '-^t  n^onth 
But    she    di.nt    take    much    delight    ,eemingly    in  a 

valuable  matter  like  that.  She  thanked  me  lo  "ng 
enough,  but  not  as  though  she  knowed  what  it  mein^ 
to  earn  and  to  save  twenty  pounds." 

"She'd  sooner  you  took  her  bad:  a  bunch  of  they 
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iW  strawberries  out  of  the  hedge  than  all  the  mon    / 
rav.stock,"  declared  Bartlcy.     "Foolish,  if  you  like, 

but  take  my  word  for   it,  David.     She's  built  in  tha 

particular  way.     Try  it." 
Bowden  laughed. 
"Ifany  man  had  told  me  that  I  should  ever  listen 

to  suci    a  lot  of  sense  from  you,  I'd  have  judc.ed  him 

mad     he  answered.     "Yet  here  it  has  come  about,  and 

AnH  ^°";  °""^'^"''  ^'■>'''"^  t°  ^°  '"e  a  good  turn. 
And  succeeding  too.  I'll  see  how  a  little  silliness  will 
work,  lerhaps  a  holiday  come  the  next  revel.  Good- 
tjye— unless  you'll  drop  in  for  a  bite  " 

-ifnr/1^''-  T""'  ^'"'^l^P'-  ^^^'t  there's  a  lot  of  trouble 
aiore  me  just  now.     My  mother " 

clurlpH°"l'r  '^■"■''^''"^7'^^"  yoi'  P!ca'^e  to  come,"  con- 
thott  "rt  "'  "k"^  '■^-'^om.ted,  full  of  his  own 
tnoughts.     It  was  characteristic    that  when    the  other 

heard,  but  the  ready  word  made  no  effort  to  leave  hi. 
lips,     lie  was  for  the  moment  quite  occut^ied  with  his 
own  business.     Crocker  left  his  old  antagonist  very  fu 
of  thought  and,  when    the   younger  was   out  o    sih 
Bowden    at  a  sudden  whim,  took  his  advice  literally 
dismounted   again   and    tethered  his  hor.c.     Then  he- 
ranged   about   and    gathered  a  great  bunch  of  wood- 
slrawberries  that  clustered  in  a  dewy  hedge  and  shone 
ruby-red  in  the  level  sunset  light  along  the'lane 

They  would  have  been  a  very  real  and  deep  joy  to 
f}''l^^.''i:'^^"^^^^h^^c  been  the  nearer  to  his^iear^ 
that  n.ght  by  the  tie  of  that  simple  thought;  but  such 

how   r  Jlf        J^""  '"  -''"'n  "'*"^^-     "'^  ^'^^  to  thinking 
uZr.f^V^.'^  practically  to  please   her,  and  in  thS 

minJ  th.  h.'"-  "  '^''  '°  exceedingly  foolish,  that  he 
realed  home  "'  "''^'  ""^'^'"^^^^  '°"^  ^^^°-  he 
h.A^^''^  would  anybody  have  said,  he  asked  himself 
ca.  rvhfr  'f"  '^^  ^"f  f  "^  prosperous  David  Bowden 
ca!r>mg  along  ruboish  from  the  hedgerow,  like  a  child 
playing  truant  from  Sunday  school  ? 
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That   nisht,  after   Marr^aret   had   c^one   to  bed,  he 
talked    with    Rhof'      .oncerninc,'   her,  and    Rhoda  was 
deeply  interested  and  anxious  to  fall  in  with  his  pur- 
poses     David  mentioned  the  source  of  his  inspiration 
and  finding  that  he  showed  no  an>;er  against  Bartley 


Crocker,  his  sister  took  the  same  attrtud( 


ley  strove 


very  Steadily  henceforth  to  please  Madge,  anM  to  under- 
stand the  things  that  were  good  to  her.  They  tried 
hard,  and  in  a  measure  succeeded  ;  for  Margaret  was 
quick  to  mark  their  efforts  and  gather  happiness  from 
them.  Yet  the  attempt  could  not  largely  avail  •  be- 
cause sympathj ,  without  imigination  to  light  its 'way 
can  only  grope  in  the  dark  and,  i^roping,  perish 
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educated  discovered  th-iVthf  ^  >  ^ '    ^''^    ^°^^t 

was^andson'e  and  u'ho     ''  ""   '^  ''"'  "°'  stupid,  who 

to  better  thciracq'airn'ce'  ""  "'"  "^^  ™  '^"™P' 
dcliiratioP     and  he"o„!:  '"^'"'  "'"'^  "'"^  °"^-'"^l 

more  often  ho  feirV^t  ,h  ,,       f  ''"  '•'s  desirable ;  but 
definite  ..J'^^^^  ^^  'm:^:ZX1:^  '"" 

s.'^spccted,  he"b^Srcd'"thaT  i'^hrSd^-'n'o^'h  ^'^  '^^^ 
fei    very  uncomfortable.  °'    ''"  """''-I 
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She  met  iiim  on  a  day  when  the  first  opinion  was 
uppermost,  and  almost  before  he  knew  it  Mr  Sncll 
had  succeeded  in  asking  Rhoda  if  she  would  "ta^ke  a 
stroll  with  him  upon  the  following  Sunday  afternoon. 
.^n-.  replied  without  emotion  that  she  was' engaged  to 
dinner  with  her  parents  at  Ditsworthy 

"  The  next  then,"  faltered  Mr.  Snell.  As  he  spoke, 
he  determined  with  himself  that  in  thus  pressing  him- 
self upon  her,  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  prepared  to 
leave  her.  1  o  his  surprise,  however,  Rhoda  agreed 
HMfnn.T^^  fine  afternoon  Sunday  week,  I'll  come. 
liut  not  if  tis  pouring  torrents,"  she  said. 

"I'll  be  to   your  house  at  tlirte  of  the    clock"  he 
answered.  ' 

Then  he  left  her  and  found  himself  in      rcat  agita- 
tion.     I  his  was  the  most  audacious  thing  that  he'^had 
ever  done.     He  felt  proud  and  alarmed  by  turns      As 
the  day  approached  he  heartily  hoped  that  it  might  be 
wet;  but  It  arrived  clear,  cold  and  fine.     Therefore  he 
went  forth  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  reached  his  destina- 
tion^too  soon  and  waited  out  of  sight  behind  a  stone 
untu  his  watch  told  one  minute  to  the  appointed  hour  ' 
Rhoda  was  ready  for  him  and  they  set  off  together 
up  the  valley      Wom  his  cottage  door  David  watched 
them  and  smiled  grimly.     His  .sister  had  not  mentione 
her  appointment,  and  both  Margaret  and  her  hu.sband 
were  exceedingly  surprised. 

Mad^e  ""'  '"'^'^  ^''  ^^""^  P°°''   ^^'-  Snell-?"  said 

"Anything  can  be,"  he  answered  ;"  but 'tis  hard  to 
believe.     On  the  whole-no.     It  amounts  to  nought 
Look   at  the  way  Simon  carries  his  legs-that  loose 
from  the  thigh-that  loose  and  wandering,  as    hou "h 
they  belonged  to  a  Guy  Fawkes  !  "  uiou^n 

sorf'3't^  T'^  ama.ing  thing,  David,  what  different 
sort  ot  people  sometimes  have  something  in  'em  tha 
draws  them  together  willy-nilly.     Bnt  ]5artlcv  '  " 

decision'  ""  fTJ  ^A^'^^'u^  '^^'  ^">''"  ^^  ^^^^^^^d  with 
decision  I  sounded  her  as  to  the  man  a  bit  aero  as  I 
promised.     She's  got  no  fancy  that  way,  Madge.'  and 
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thc^ooncr  ho  knows  it  the  sooner  h.'il  .top  wasting  h 


IS 


Mcanwh.Ic    Mr.   Snell    walked    beside    Rhoda    and 

Wnrl     "^""^^r^  """^f^er  of  water-rats  in  the  lea 

fn'  ,n"   .^'   :?  ^'^''"'  ^"'  ^'^^'"^  "-^  I'^^^'l^'-y.  '-^"ci  then  .e- 
u.  nng  to  the  water,  detailed  the  exact  manner  of  h - 

Slate  nent^f  facts.     II, s  mind  was  only  constituted  to 
"  You  can  see  the  tower  of  I'rincctown  churrh  verv 

She  admitted  that  this  was  so 

parl'o(^r^r''ir'"K''r^"P'''   '''   "'''  ^''''   bedroom  and 
parlour    a    year   back,"   continued    Simon-    "a„d    his 

ifswav'andh;^^"'"'   ''''■'''''■     ''^'^  ^^^    ^-mc 

tandin'^  now       x'"',  i'"'"'!"^'  J^''^'^>'  "^'^^  ^^'J^^'^^  ^ve  be 
standing  now.     And  I  made  so  bold  as  to  look    anri 

.huu,h  u,  cny  eye  '.was  ,1,^  „,„.t  into  Jsd„'/'s4h.  to' 

we.'  =j';^.r-;e  l-t  .^™.:.^^:,,-i'^x 

everythmfr   he  1  ked   to   nnfn*      -t  uuu.^.ni 

spec  h  to^y  ea^^::^  /^be^o^^sl^i^  I^  ^S'^ 
ke  hjs  p.ckshers-messy  and  half  done  to  my  eye- 
very  different  to  the  pickshers  you  see  on  f^roce^ 
almanacs,  where  everything,  to  the  hairs  on  a'l  or S 
tail,  be  worked  out  to  a  miracle  "  iJurses 

TaviSr^hrrst'e'l^  '"'''^'"'^  "-'  navid  got  ,o 
Mr.  Snell  had  .see,,  them  ;  but  with  a  great  and 
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sudden  access  ofcunning  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
expected  her  to  invite  him  home  to  do  so;  ""but  she  did 
nut. 

A  silence  fell  until  they  came  to  a  clapper  bridge  of 
rather  narrow  dimensions. 

"Shall  I  hand  ycu  ovr;-,  miss,  or  would  you  rather 
go  alone?"  he  inquired. 

But  Rhoda  had  crossed  before  he  finished  the 
question. 

The  church-tower  seemed  to  draw  his  eyes  like  a 
magnet,  and  after  further  silence  Mr.  Snell  began  to 
talk  about  it  again, 

"  'Tis  a  very  wonderful  and  curious  thing  that  the  old 
prisoners  made  thicky  pile,"  he  said.  "  You  might  not 
know  It,  but  so  it  was  in  ancient  days." 

"  Very  sad  for  thorn,  because  they  was  forcirincrs  " 
ventured  Rhoda. 

"Exactly  so.     'Twould  be  a  very  sad  thing  to  have 
a  wife  and  lamily  and  be  shut  away  from  them." 
"  Yes." 

"Very  sad  without  a  doubt." 
"  Yes." 

Mr.  SncU  next  ventured  on  a  great  c^enerality. 

"  I  don't  think  'tis  a  very  good  plan  for  flghtinc: 
men  to  marry,"  he  said.  ^       ^ 

"  I'erhaps  not." 

"Because,  if  they  get  the  worst  of  it,  and  get  shot 
.1    •     'u-:,  prisoners,  or  any  such  like  misfortune, 

tlicir  children  and  females  have  to  suffer." 

Rhoda  did  not  answer. 

,^,-."'^u  ^  ''""^.P  '1^'^f'o".  if  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
!i  marrtd  "'^       '''  ^'  "'"''''''^  '""^  ^'^"^  °"-^'  "^^  ^° 

declaler^'  ^  ^°*  "'^"''''^  ""'  '^''"^  ^"^^'^^  "°^  ^^>"  ^'"^ 

"Jrl.rT'^''-^^!''^'  '   '^"'^'^  ^Sree,'^  answered  Simon; 
mi"h7h.   "^'Shteven  go  so  far  as  to  say  there's  a  lo 
might  be  married  who  ain't." 

I'Tnere's  a  lot  don't  want  to  be.  I  believe." 
Women,  I  grant  you.     I  do  think  here  and  there 
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.l.e  «=„cr,.,l  U..°tZ  there  comet  a  i^^''""''  "  '=^'"'" 
mind  when  the  cha,.  ^rt.       .  ?      ""- '"  "=>'''''>'  manly 
think  .hat ""5,1  bT/o"  •    "'"  ^"'  -  "'^=-     Should  ,u^ 
"  How  shijulil  I  know?" 

..n\p:--J:y-j:c.hap.'U,^ 

_  Ji^s,  It  was  a  silly  .p.cstion  "  1^°' 

perhaps  it  do"  i;,*,r.e,.'yrr  "  "'"  '"  """  "''=-''"' 
bhe  considered  before  ansncri,,,-,  then  replied  • 

'  cJuM;'.ln'7ou;er7e;'s;''"/r^-     ?:"T  'h«  -»"" 
much  with  the  female l-l^y.V     '  *>">"="  '  ^een  throwcd 

;;|,o  ranch  the  belter  for  you  very  like." 
evcrlT-'L^^-,-^-   LS=-    -^  .^  bnt,   how- 

My  word,  on  y  four  o'clocl,  i     Wk„-j  . 
it?"  he  exclaimed        '"°^'°'=^'    Who d  have  thought 

said'Rhodl'"*  ''^^  '"^"  "•™»=''  -  I"'  with  men." 

pre.? ?eM"  Yn  fa?"  ™u°re''"'H    '""'"  ""''"»'••-'  '"" 
sure  Lv  you  ["t^^'Zll^t"''  "  •"°^'  '""■     "" 
lia.n  t  you  brave  then  ?  •' 

Jittle  nippet'nJt  above  tun'"''  "°,.  ^^'^^"    I   was  a 

wicked  horse  "o    me  down  a''^  h>         ''^  P"^  °'^'  ^ 
bone.     He'd  have  kn  °.  ^  ""^  shoulder  to  the 

the  Lord  sent  a  nan  wh'r'   '^.r^ther  moment,  but 
But  I  feared  a^ho'rs^Vr  t^hafd  f  and  if'/d^V  ■^^'• 
,  you  d  sec  how  I  was  manangled  by  the  teeth  of  him." 
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"Some  horses  be  as  uncertain  as  dogs,  and  they've 
got  terrible  long  memories— better  than  ours  some- 
times." 

"  No  doubt  you  know,  so  full  of  learning  about  four- 
footed  things  as  you  be." 
"  We'll  turn  now,  please." 

"  Certainly.     Us  have  come  a    longer   way  than   I 
thought  to.     But  you  step  out  something'  wondcrlul  " 
"  1  like  walking." 

"So  do  I— nothing  better.  I  go  along  ten  miles  of 
the  leat  six  days  a  week,  winter  and  summer.  Von 
might  be  surprised  to  know  that  I  go  more  than  three 
thou-^and  miles  in  the  year.  'Twas  done  out  in  figures 
by  Mr.  Mattacott  all  quite  correct." 

'1  hey  had  turned,  and  now  walked  a  considerable 
way  m  absolute  silence.  Then  a  neighbour  came  in 
sight,  and  Mr.  Snell  grew  nervous. 

"  There's  that  clacking  creature,  Mary  Main.     She 
haven  t  seed  us  yet.     If  yuu'd  rather  for  me  to  go  away 
afore  she  does — ?" 
"Ves.ifyou  like." 

"It  miglit  be  better-unlcss—     Well,  here's  good- 
bye then  for  the  present,  and   I'm  very  thankful  to  you 
tor  walkmg— very  thankful  and  no  less." 
"  Us  have  had  a  nice  walk." 

"I  quite  agree,  I'm  sure;  and  thank   you   kindly 

If    I  get   over  this  here  wall   I   can  pick  up  the   leat 

yonder;  and  to  see  me  by  the  leat  will  be  an  evervdav 

sight  for  anybody."  ' 

"Yes,  it  will." 

He  hurried  off,  and  Mary  Main,  when  she  met 
Khoda  alone  as  usual,  had  no  idea  of  her  recent  crreat 
adventure.  ^ 

What  impression  the  walk  with  Simon  left  in  the 
girls  mind  none  ever  knew;  but  Mr.  Snell  felt  mildly 
elated  by  the  achievement,  though  he  told  nobody 
about  It.  He  was  secretive,  and  his  own  mother  knew 
nothing  of  his  thoughts.  Indeed,  she  was  scarcely 
aware  that  he  did  think.  Rhoda,  too,  confided  in  none 
but  her  brother.     She  said  nothing  about  her  amuse- 
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nu'iit,  and  when  Mar,c,Mict  openly  asked  her  if  -ho  had 
enjoyed  it,  she  did  not  answer  the  (juestion,  but  replied 
with  some  other  matter.     It  happened  thus. 

"Did  you  like  Mr.  Snell's  o[)inions?"  asked  her 
sister-indaw,  as  Rhotla  took  off  her  hat  and  came  to 
the  tea-table. 

"  They  horned  sheep  have  all  f^onc  down  in  a  crowd 
from  the  hij^h  ground,  and  they  want  to  be  driven  back, 
which  I'll  do  after  I've  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  changed 
my  clothes,"  said  the  other. 

Si.x  weeks  later  there  fell  out  an  unfortunate  in- 
cident which  went  far  to  extinguish  the  slightly  closer 
understanding  that  had  obtained  between  tlicse  women 
since  Hartley  Crocker  met  Dav.  .  By  ill-fortune 
Madge  annoyed  Rhoda  exceedingly,  and  her  brother 
was  also  implicated.  Mr.  Snel'l,  however,  suffered 
most  in  the  sequel.  With  great  circumspection  he  had 
avoided  Rhoda  for  a  month  after  their  walk,  then  he 
met  her  and  proposed  another. 

"Twill  have  to  be  short,  for  the  evenings  close  in 
So,"  she  said. 

"  I  like  the  dark  so  well  as  you,  however,"  ho  assured 
her. 

"  I  only  like  the  dark  alone,"  she  answered. 

"How  coorious!  I  only  like  it  in  company,"  he 
declared.  "But,  if  you'm  willing,  I'll  be  so  bold  as  to 
call  at  the  cot  half  after  two  come  Sunday  week." 

"  I  shall  be  home  that  day.  I  daresay  my  sister- 
in-law  will  come  too." 

"As  to  her—"  began  Mr.  Snell,  then  he  checked 
himself.  "She's  a  very  nice  woman;  in  fact,  you'd 
have  to  look  a  long  way  further  than  Sheepstor  parish 
to  find  her  equal,"  he  declared.  And  then  he  went  his  way, 
dimly  conscious  that  he  had  chosen  his  words  awkwardly. 

When  he  arrived  Rhoda  was  ready,  but  Margaret 
had  a  cold  in  her  face,  and  the  other  had  not  asked  her 
to  join  the  party.  Rlr.  Snell's  appearance  came  as  a 
surprise,  and  David  spoke. 

"  Why,  here's  Simon  again  !  So  'tis  him  you  be 
prinked  up  in  that  new  hat  for,  Rhoda  !  " 
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aiul    llic  virt^iti 

whoqe   Sunday 
I  I1C11  his  sister 

1 1 1  I  w    f  i  ,1  re 


Mar.^;irot  Irui^jlifd  despite    hcfself, 
Hinhccl;  but  with  aiii;cr. 

•'Look  at  hrr  roses!"  said    David, 
dinner  had  I-  it  him  in  an  easy  mnofi. 
iii-^tantly  restored  him  to  seriousness. 

"llow  (1,110  you!"  slie  cried.  "iiow  ri.ire  ynu 
lau;.di,  Marc^aret,  or  you  say  .such  thin-^s.  ]  );u  id  ?  "\'<.u 
ou;4ht  to  be  ashamed  of  \-ourselves.  J  udii't  see  the 
man  !  Never  afjain  will  \  see  him  !  'Tis  you  coarse 
creatures  ou;:;lit  to  blush—  not  me  !  " 

She  left  them,  went  to  her  room  anrl  refused  to 
descend  thou;:di  Manyaret  came  up  and  pleaded  with  lier. 

"  Tell  him  to  -n,"  was  all  that  Rhoda  said. 

Mr.  Snell  was  [jJacidly  re;.;rctful  to  hear  th.at  Rhcda 
liad  a  headache. 

"  Tiie  headache  is  a  very  painful  thiiic^;  but  she'll 
soon  be  rids  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Us  was  K^i'iJ,'  for  a  walk, 
hut  'tis  not  of  any  conscejucnce.  I  can  p;Q  just  as  easy 
alone.     Or  I  needn't  ^o  at  all,  come  to  think  of  it." 

lie  went  to  the  ^jate,  hesitated,  and  returned. 

"  When  she  comes  down  house  an;ain,  you  mif^ht 
nive  her  my  respects,"  he  said  ;  "and  if 'tis  her  stomach 
that  is  out  of  order,  there's  nothinj^  better  than  a  little 
cold  onion  broth  without  salt,  taken  when  the  organs 
all  be  em[)ty." 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  promised  Marj:^aret,  and  Mr.  Sncll 
shuffled  off. 

He  walked  over  the  exact  ground  of  the  former 
perej^rination  and  recalled  the  former  topics  very 
accurately. 

"  I  shall  leave  it  now  till  well  on  into  the  new  year," 
he  told  himself;  "then,  if  my  feelinj^s  be  so  fierce  and 
fiery  as  they  seem  to  be  at  present,  I  mii^^ht  offer  for  to 
go  walkinj^  again.  There's  nought  like  a  walk  for  help- 
mg  a  male  to  sec  into  the  female  mind.  'Twas  Crocker, 
I  remember,  who  said  in  the  bar  that  if  you  conld  get  a 
?:'y^  to  ''"i^^'Rh  at  your  jokes,  'twas  a  great  thing  done. 
lUit  'twill  have  to  be  something  out  of  the  common 
funny  to  make  that  woman  laugh.  And  as  to  making 
a  joke — I  don't  know  I'm  suic." 
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A  r.RFAT  nncertainty  prevailed  abovp  Mar{:^aret 
Howdeii,  where  she  sat  on  the  lulty  side  oi  I, ether  Tor 
before  noon  and  waited  to  meet  Hartley.  The  aerial 
doubt  was  reflected  on  earth  in  shadtnvs  and  darkness 
shot  with  fitful  li^dit  ;  an  incrcasin<T  opacity  threatened 
rain;  yet,  where  the  vapours  crowded  most  ^doomily 
and  in.'.ssed  their  hooded  cowls,  li^ht  and  wind  would 
break  their  ccjnclavcs  and  scatter  them  upon  the  humid 
bosom  of  the  Moor.  Throu^jh  this  welter,  sunshaftsfell 
and  flashed  over  the  prey  and  russet  of  the  wilderness, 

A  sort  of  mystery  bclon[:^ed  to  the  day  seen  in  its 
huf^e  encounter  between  cloud  le^'ions  and  the  light  of 
heaven.  Stran^^e  thin^rs  mifjht  have  been  happenini; 
within  the  penetralia  of  the  ^  )g-baiiks,  where  they  drove 
throu[:^h  the  valleys  gloomily.  There  was  an  air  of 
mighty  preparation,  of  imminent  explosion,  of  forces 
stealthily  taking  stand  and  making  ready  to  declare 
themselves  in  elemental  encounter  between  the  armies 
of  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Light  and  darkness  joined 
battle,  and  mother  earth  lowered  heavily,  in  mood 
t(j  welcome  the  victory  of  her  own  innumerable 
cloud  children.  The  sobriety  of  the  hour  increased. 
The  distant  details  of  the  land  faded  ;  the  tors  ascended 
solemn  and  purple  above  the  grey. 

Vet,  through  loopholes  in  the  driving  fog,  the  sun 
still  shot  his  arrows  strongly  and,  where  they  fell,  there 
broke  forth  fire  on  dene  and  dingle,  and  small  roof- 
tree  isolated  in  the  loneliness.  The  watcher  marked  a 
sudden  shaft  sweep  the  vale  of  Kingsett  with  a  besom 
of  light,  while  another  radiant  gleam  broke  the  clouds, 
descended  upon  her  old  home  and  set  the  far-off  white- 
wash glimmering  like  a  jewel  at  the  throat  of  Denny- 
coombe. 
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Now  the  hi-h  lands  southerly  shone  for  a  moment  • 
now  the  ra^,':.:c<l  crest  of  Sheep's  Tor  was  ^'lonTud  with  a 
iii.iibus  of  li.;ht,  that  revolved  in  a  broad,  wet  fan  and 
then  shut  Up  a^'ain,  as  the  clouds  thrust  between  sun 
and  earth. 

In    process  of  time,  as  the    war  swei)t    hither  and 
thither,  there  -rew  a  checrfid    hope  in   iMadt,-e's  mind 
that  the  clou.is    mi^dit    l>e  beaten.     When  all  seemed 
l'.-.t  and  new  vapours  gathered  even    to    lier  feet,  she 
saw    the   upper   heaven    shine   with   sudden  access   of 
glory.     It  collected  in  close,  dazr.liiig  centres  ;  it  pierced 
and  riddled  the  fog  beneath  with  silver   that  warmed 
i.it(;  gold.     And  then  the  earth,  that  had  taken  service 
with    storm    and    lifted    her   dark    bosom    to   welcome 
raui     the  taithless  earth  paid  court  to    the  conqueror 
and    welcomed    him     with    beauty.       No    Itinger    she 
sulked  ;     no    longer    the    tors    and    hog-backed    hills 
answered  the  dark  strata  of  the  sky  with  greater  dark- 
ness, and  spread  beneath  the  sullen  colours  of  the  clouds 
a  face  still  more  sullen.     Instead  they  donned  a  brighter 
aspect;  while  banderoles  of  blue  unfurled  aloft  in  the 
widening   rents   of   the   cloud    rack.      A    great    wind 
gathered  strength,  scattered  the  mists  and  dr.ne  them 
Hying    down     the    hills;    there    fell    warmth     on    the 
watchers  cheek;  the  world  smoothed  out  her  granite 
wrinkles,  smiled  and  reflected  the  azure  of  heaven  upon 
her   manifold  stony  faces,  her  waterways  and    plains 
Light  conquered  and  upon  the  skirts  of  the  defeated 
fog  there  burnt  cold  fires  ana  glimmered  the  iris. 

1  his  transformation  and  overthrow  of  the  dav's  dark 
prophecy  much  heartened  Madge.  The  victory'  of  sun- 
shine lifted  her  spirits  unconsciously.  She  grew  happier 
with  the  unfolding  serenity  of  the  hour;  and  she  was 
singing  to  herself  when  Bartlcy  Crocker  arrived. 

Of  late  not  seldom  they  had  met  unseen  in  lonely 
places,  far  afield.  Sometimes  she  waited  for  him  by  the 
great  menhir  of  Thrushel  Coombe;  sometimes  at  Plym 
Steps;  sometimes  in  spots  even  more  remote,  haunted 
by  the  heron  and  the  shadows  of  clouds.  But  dunn? 
the  past  fortnight  Margaret  had  only  seen  Mr.  Crocker 
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on  ore  occasion,  when  she  called  to  know  of  his 
mothers  fading  health.  Then  he  made  the  present 
appomtment;  and  now,  as  she  sang,  he  climbed  up 
through  the  wild  clitters  of  Lether  Tor  to  keep  ii. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  I  heard  you  long  afore  you  saw 
me.  'Tis  pleasant  to  my  ear;  for  nought  be  sineincr 
just  now  but  the  robins." 

"  I  was  cheered  somehow  when  the  sun  mastered  the 
fog." 

"How's  Rhoda?" 

"Very  w-11.     She'll  come  this  way  herself  presently 
by  Nosworthy  bridge." 

"Mr.  Snell  called  again?" 

"  Not  again.  'Tis  a  pity  you  can't  see  a  bit  more  of 
Khoua,  however." 

"  My  mother  wouldn't  let  me  out  of  her  sif^ht  at  the 
last."  '^ 

"Well  I  know  it,  poor  dear.  IIow  does  she  find 
herself  to-day,  Bartley  ?  " 

"A  bit  strange,  no  doubt;  but  with  my  father  to 
show  her  the  new  place.     She's  dead." 

"Dead!     Oh,  Hartley  !  " 

"  Yes— thank  God.  Faded  out  at  four  o'clock  yester- 
day morning.  Flickered  out  just  the  same  as  a  ni^ht- 
light  flickers  out.  Wavers  and  shakes— then  steadies 
down  again— then  gets  brighter  than  ever— then  grows 
dim— slowly,  slowly,  till  there's  nought  but  a  bead  of  fire 
left.  And  then  a  flash,  and  then— gone.  And  your 
eyes  think  it's  there  still ;  but  it  isn't." 

"Dear  Bartley,  I'm  so  sorrv  for  you." 

"Are  you?  Hut  I  know  you  are.  Not  many  else 
will  be— not  many  but  me  and  my  Aunt  Susan.  She's 
torn  to  the  heart.     I  couldn't  stand  no  more  of  it." 

II  I'll  see  your  aunt  to-morrow.     I'll  see  her  to-day." 

"She'll  thank  you.  Make  it  to-morrow.  My  dear 
mother  wasn't  a  very  much  sought  after  woman— too 
wise  for  that,  I  expect.  But  you  could  comfort  her 
sister.     Nobody  else  will  trouble  about  her." 

"  To-night  I  shall  go  down." 

"  The  funeral's  on  Tuesday.     Would  you  put  her  to 
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the  west  where  the  big  holly  tree  is,  or  under  the  sunny 
wall  where  the  slates  of  the  Moses  fanaily  all  stand?" 

"She'd  have  liked  to  be  buried  by  her  husband. 
She  told  mc  so." 

"I  know;  but 'tisn't  convenient.  He  lies  at  Iloniton, 
and  'twould  cost  a  king's  ransom  to  take  her  there. 
But  I  asked  her  almost  the  last  thing,  and  she  thought 
and  shook  her  head.     Past  caring  then." 

"  Mc  and  David  will  be  at  the  funeral— I  can  promise 
for  myself,  and  Pm  pretty  sure  he'll  go." 

"  D'you  think  you  could  get  Rhoda  to  come  ?  D'you 
think  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  ask  her  to  come?" 

"  Pm  sure  she'd  go  if  she  thought  it  would  give  any- 
body any  pleasure." 

"  Not  pleasure  exactly.  You  might  almost  say  'twas 
busmess  more  than  pleasure.  Don't  think  Pm  hard- 
hearted and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  when  you're  in 
love  like  I  am— everything— even  the  funeral  of  his  own 
mother— is  used  by  a  man  to  his  advantage  if  it  can  be. 
To  feel  like  I  feel  for  Rhoda  makes  me  as  hard  as  a 
millstone  for  everything  else.  I  want  her  at  the 
funeral ;  because  if  she  sees  me  there  burying  my  dear 
mother,  it  may  bring  a  pinch  of  softness  to  hi.r.  Pve 
planned  to  get  her  there  if 'tis  possible." 

Margaret  stared  at  him  in  wonder. 
^  _  "Don't  think  me  daft.  Pm  suffering  enough;  but 
tis  man's  way  to  look  on  ahead.  _^  nd  I  can't  look  on 
ahead  mto  nothing.  Pve  gro-.vn  to  feel  to  Rhoda  that 
she's  got  to  marry  me.  And  yet  'tis  idle  to  pretend 
that  Pve  much  right  to  be  hopeful.  What's  the  best 
news  about  her?" 

"  There's  no  news,  unless  her  long,  lonely  walks  be 
news.  Sl-e  must  think  of  something  when  she  takes 
'em.  She  can't  talk  to  tlie  dogs  all  the  time. 
Her  mind  can't  be  empty,  can  it  ?" 

Certainly  not,"  Mr.  Crocker  assured  her.  "  She  must 
be  travelhng  over  something  it.  her  brain,  if  'tis  only 
the  joneys  on  the-  mantelshelf  in  your  parlour.  But 
It  'sn't  about  me  and  Canada  she  thi  iks,  I  reckon. 
Canada,  perhaps,  but  not  me." 
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"  I  will  say  this  :  there  a  no  unfriendliness  in  her  I 
"^'','r?'  ^^'^^.r  ^^'  •'^Peal<  •'1  word  af^ainst  any  man,  bar 
William  Screech.  And  I  go  in  hopes  that  she'll 
forgive  even  him  and  Dorcas." 

"  She'd  forgive  'em  right  enough  if  she  was  mar  ied 
to  me.     Anyway,  when  mv  dear  mother's  laid  to  her 
rest,  after  a  few  days  are  past,  I  shall  ask  Rhoda  again 
i  he  time  has  come  to  do  it  " 
'•  I  think  it  has." 

"  Will  she  be  along  with  you  at  Christmas?  " 
"  No,"  answered  Margaret.     "  'Tis  ordained  that  we 
all   go   to    Ditsworthy   for   Christmas   dinner.     'Tis  a 
longful  time  since  David  was  to  home,  and  his  mother 
has  planned  this." 

"Well,  you  must  ask  me  a  bit  later.  Or  I'll  try  to 
get  David  to  bid  me  come  and  cat  along  with  you  after 
New  Year._  I  may  tell  you  this:  David  wouldn't  make 
any  objecuon." 

"  None— none  at  all." 

Bartley  began  to  spare  a  little  thought  from  himself 
for  ivlargaret.  He  had  often  wondered  whether  his 
plain  hmts  to  her  husband  brought  any  fruit  for  her 
lo-day  he  was  in  a  high-strung  and  somewhat 
emotiona  mood  ;  therefore  he  did  not  shirk  the  subject 
as  usual,  but  prepared  to  plunge  into  it. 

''  Let's  get  down  the  hill,"  he  said.  ''  We'll  go  so  far 
as  Nosworthy  Bridge  together,  if  that's  not  drawing  you 
too  much  out  of  your  way." 

"  "^will  suit  very  well,"  she  answered.  "  I  want  to 
nieet  Rhoda,  and  she'll  be  fetching  back  by  the  bridge 
afore  long. '  ^^ 

"  V^on'll  be  hungry." 

"No;  Ive  got   a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  in  my 
pocket.     You  can  have  half,  if  you  mind  to." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  eat  to-day.  'Twill  be  a  fast  day  in  my  life 
for  evermore.  ^ 

"Dear  Bartley,  I  don't  sav  much.  Who  ran  say 
anything  to  the  purpose  against  such  a  loss  ?  But  I  do 
Icel  for  you." 
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"I  know  it,  Madge.  Nobody'll  feel  for  me  like  you. 
Give  me  your  hand.  'Tis  a  thought  steep  here  ;  but  it 
leads  to  the  best  road  to  the  bottom," 

Me  helped  her  down  the  crooked  acclivities,  and  in 
half-an-hour  they  were  at  the  bridge  beneath. 

Here  Meavy  opens  her  arms,  and  shutting  them 
again,  creates  a  little  island.  The  waters  join  once 
more  below  and  sing  and  foam  under  the  ivy-mantled 
span  of  one  grey  arch.  To-day  naked  boughs  thrust 
up  from  the  drooping  red  mat  of  the  brake-fern,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  willows  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
sparkle  of  yellow  on  the  boughs.  Only  the  greater 
furze  laid  a  heavy  green  in  great  masses  on  the 
harmony  of  winter  colours. 

Bartley  led  the  way  by  mossy  stones  beside  a  back- 
water where  dead  leaves  danced. 

"We'll  sit  on  the  island,"  he  said,  "while  you  eat 
your  food.  There's  an  old  hurdle  there,  and  I'll  put  my 
coat  over  it  for  you." 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  talking  about 
Margaret's  self,  and  she  felt  her  heart  flutter  somewhat 
at  this  sudden  and  very  unexpected  change  of  subject. 

"  D'you  mind  what  you  told  me  some  time  since, 
Madge  ?  "  he  asked.  "  At  least  it  can't  be  said  you  told 
me  ;  but,  between  the  lines  of  things  that  you  spoke,  I 
somehow  pieced  together  a  sort  of  feeling  you  wasn't 
as  happy  as  you'd  a  right  to  be." 

"  How  can  you  think  so?     I'm  sure — " 

"Well,  anyway  it  got  into  my  stupid  head,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it  I  fell  in  with  David  a  bit  after  I'd 
left  you.  You  must  remember  the  day,  Madge  It's 
idle  to  pretend  you've  forgot." 

"Yes,  I  remember.  I  was  down-daunted  and  silly. 
You  oughtn't  to  have  thought  twice  about  my  feeble 
grumbling." 

"  You  didn't  grumble.  Another  person  would  have 
marked  nothing  in  what  you  said ;  but  I  know  you  so 
well— quick  as  lightning  I  am  where  you  are  concerned, 
or  any  woman  I  care  about.     And  I  talked  to  David." 

She  started  and  stared  at  him. 
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"Then  I'm  very  angry  indeed  with  you,  Bartley  " 
"Are   you?     Well,  he    wasn't.     Tliere's    few   more 
sensible     clever     chaps     knocking    about    th  .n    your 
liusband.     Like   a   Hash    I    opened    his   eyes,   and    he 
thanked  me  for  doing  it.     Thanked  me,  mind  you  " 
"  Opened  his  eyes  !     Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"I  mean   I  opened  his  eyes.     He's  a  terrible  busy 
man  and  I  m  a  terrible  lazy  one.    And  'tis  no  use  bein - 
lazy  if  you  can't  use  your  time  to  do  the  busy  folk  a 
good   turn.     Fools  would   say  'twas   interference  •  but 
not  a  wise  man  like  David."  ' 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 
"  Say  you  forgive  me." 
"  It  depends  what  you  said." 

"  It  depends  on  the  result  of  what  I  s  1  I  told 
David  that  I  reckoned  he  was— well— too  busy.  I  said 
he  dropped  you  out  of  his  lite  a  bit  too  much  and  didn't 
humour  you  enough.  I  told  him  plump  out  that  he 
wasn  t  so  kind  as  he  might  be.  Now  you're  properly 
angered  with  me,  no  doubt ;  but  just  think  if  you've  a 
right  to  be." 

She  was  silent  and  her  flush  faded  and  her  eves 
fixed  on  him  and  grew  puzzled. 

'"Twas  only  because  I  knew  him  so  well  and  his 
straight,  just  way  rhat  I  dared,"  he  continued.     "  And 
now  you  ve  got  to  say  if  that  talk  did  harm  or  good 
And  if  It  did  harm,  heap  hard  words  on  me  ;  but  if  it 
did  good — " 

She  put  out  her  hand  impulsively,  but  not  until  a 
silent  minute  had  sped.  During  the  moments  she 
retraced  the  past  and  remembered  what  had  surprised 
her  and  made  her  happier.  Then  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  and  clasped  his. 

"Good  came  of  it,"  she  said. 

"  If  that's  so,  I've  gained  something  to-day  as  well 
as  lost  something,  Madge," 

II  David— it  shows  what  he  is,  Bartley." 

"  Yes.     He's  high  above  anything  small  or  mean  " 
She  continued  to  reflect.     It  was  impossible  to  say 
much  more  on  the  subject,  and.  indeed,  the  brightest 
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tl.at  could  be  said  was  spoken.  The  wife,  thouijh  she 
knew  that  her  husband  had  long  since  resumed  his  old 
absorbed  attitude  and  found  less  and  less  leisure  for 
amenity  and  tenderness,  could  not  whisper  this  outsidu 
her  own  heart. 

"  It  was  good  and  brave  of  you,"  she  said,  ".And 
dear  David  belongs  to  the  large-souled  sort  of  men 
that  ban't  above  learning  even  on  such  a  sacicd,  secret 
business  as  his  wife.  15ut  he  knew  you  had  known  me 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl." 

Bartley  nodded. 

"So  long  as  you  can  tell  me  that  good  came  of  it, 
I'm  content.  Now  leave  it.  Eat  your  lunch  and  then 
I  must  go.  And  strive  to  bring  'em  both — Rhoda  and 
David — to  the  funeral." 

"All  Sheepstor  will  surely  go." 

She  brought  her  food  from  her  pocket  and  he 
watched  her  eat  some  little  sandwiches  made  of  bread 
and  che-^se.  Their  backs  were  turned  to  Nosworthy 
Bridge,  but  they  were  quite  visible  from  it, 

"  There's  more  here  than  I  want,"  she  said.  "  I  wish 
you'd  take  some." 

The  whimsical  child  in  the  man,  c:\"-:r\  on  this  dark 
day,  broke  loose. 

"  Feed  me,"  he  said.  "  Don't  think  I'm  a  fool  for 
asking ;  but  feed  me.  I  mean  it.  'Twill  comfort  me. 
I'm  cruel  miserable,  though  not  to  the  eye." 

Of  old  she  remembered  his  follies  and  fancies. 

"  When  you  was  young  you  was  always  like  a  little, 
silly,  petted  bird  or  puppy,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"So  I  often  am  still — and  especially  when  I'm 
down  on  my  luck.  There's  no  dear,  silly  mother  to 
pet  me  no  more  and  make  me  chirrup  again.  How  she 
would  do  it !     Feed  me,  Madge.  " 

She  held  a  sandwich  to  his  mouth. 

"  One  more." 

"  Here's  four  more.  Eat  'em  quick.  And  then 
we  must  get  going." 

One  by  one  she  put  the  morsels  of  food  to  his  lips, 
and  laughed  at  him  in  spite  of  herself  while  she  did  so. 
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Then  he  thanked  her  and  declared  that  he  was  murh 
the  better  and  happier  for  her  charity 

"  Mother's  in  heaven."  he  said.  "  And  I'm  goin^  to 
her  again  some  day  If  a  man  beh-eves  tha?  readily 
and  doesn  t  only  fool  himself  to  think  he  believes  i^' 
t.s  the  greatest  comfort  of  all.  And  I  didn't  ought  o 
be  miserable  to-day.  and  I'm  damned  if  I  will  be  " 

Of  course   you    believe  it.     So   do  I— heart  and 
sou  -and  so  do  every  true,  faithful  Christian  creature  " 
.    Rhod^aVere'p-'-     ^^'^"'^  >'-  -^  you  counted  to  meet 
*         "  Yes— 'tis  time  she  came  by." 

"I   shall   pass   her  going   back;    and    I'll  tell  her 
you  re    at    the    bridge   waiting    for   her.      Good-bye 

"And  thank  you,  too,  Bartley,  for-for— " 
1  hat  was  nought." 

th.n^h  ^f  Pff  1,  ^^'  ^^"'^  ^'■°"'  ^^^  '^'^"d  to  the  road  • 
then  he  left  her  and  went  his  way  in  exoectatinn  of 
meet.ng  Rhoda  at  every  turn.  But  he  dfd  not  meet 
her,  because  she  had  already  passed  by 

She    had    flitted    swiftly    over    the    brid-c  •    but 

ste'h?d  ?.  P'f '"'^  ^^  "  ^"^^^"  ^"^  astounding  sigS 
she  had  stood  a  moment  upon  the  farther  side     She 
had  then  gone  forward  without  disturb..g  those  who 
astonished  her.  ^  «-"usc  wno 

Therefore  Margaret  and  Mr.  Crocker  were  whollv 
unaware  that  Rhoda  Bowden  had  seen  her  sisterTn-Iaw 
not  only  putting  food  into  the  man's  mouth  b'^ 
aUo  laughing  at  him  while  he  ridiculously  imitated  ?he 
fluttering  action  ofa  fledgeling  bird  "^'lated  the 

fr.^^u"^^  ^u'P''^  .^"^  '•'Pf'"^  ^^'  ""oot  once  or  twice 
from  sheer  absorption  of  mind  as  she  proceeded  home 
ward.     She  considered    this  spectacle  in   the  liX  o 
news  just  gleaned  at  Shecpstor.  ^^  °' 

"And  the  man's  mother  not  much  more  than  cold 
m  her  grave-clothes  !  "  .she  thought. 
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CHAPTER    I 

MYSTERY 

The  company  at  'The  Corner  House'  had  divided 
into  two  groups,  and  each  was  concerned  with  a 
separate  subject.  Mr.  Shillabeer  himself,  with  Bartley 
Crocker,  Mr.  Moses,  Simon  Snell  and  Bart  Stanbury, 
discussed  a  strange  phenomenon  that  had  of  late 
startled  the  dwellers  at  Sheepstor ;  while,  with  their 
backs  to  this  throng,  Ernest  Maunder,  his  friend 
Timothy  Mattacott  and  Billy  Screech,  whispered  to- 
gether upon  a  private  problem. 

"  The  thing  can  be  explained  in  a  word,"  said 
Moses  ;  "  there  be  amongst  us  some  high-minded, 
religious  creature  that  have  got  hold  of  this  way  of 
advertising  the  Truth.  He  have  said  to  himself, 
'  There's  riought  like  a  gate  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by.'  And  so,  where  a  gate  happens  to  stand  by 
the  wayside,  he  have  gone  by  night  and  painted  up  a 
Bible  truth.  Farmer  Chave  found  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God'  on  his  bullock  byre  yesterday  morning,  and 
there  s  '  Eternity'— ]\x?,^  that  one  solemn  word— on 
every  second  gate  betwixt  here  and  Meavy." 

"  He's  come  out  our  way  too,  sinco  last  week,"  said 
Bart  Stanbury.  "There  be  a  text  up  over  on  the 
moor-gate  above  our  house:  'Now  is  the  accepted 
time.  ^ 

Young  Stanbury  was  courting  a  girl  at  Nosworthy 
^ arm  near  his  home,  and  this  text,  staring  out  of  the 
dawn-ht  desert,  had  come  to  him  with  the  force  of  a 
direct  command.  But  he  made  no  mention  of  its 
private  significance  in  his  affairs. 
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^^  The  par  y  means  well  enough,"  declared  Bartley. 
1  here  s  no  doubt  about  that.  And  it  can't  be  denied 
that  coming  upon  these  solemn  things  all  of  a  sudden 
makes  men  and  women  think.  Tiic  puzzle  is  to  know 
who  s  doing  it." 

_  "Some  of  the  people  that  own  the  gates  don't  like 
It.  however."  said  Simon  Snell.  "  Farmer  Bassett,  out 
to  Yellowmead,  says  'tis  a  form  of  trespass  and 
battery  to  write  on  a  man's  gatepost;  and  it  don't 
bring  you  any  more  within  the  law  because  you  write 
up  Scripture.  The  man  stuck  up  ' /m  there  be  liirhf 
on  Mr.  Bassett's  big  gate— the  one  going  into  his  four- 
acre  field— and  Bassett  was  cruel  vexed  and  said  as 
how  he'd  let  light  into  the  chap  himself  if  ever  he 
caught  him." 

"  And  he's  cleaned  his  gate  with  sand-paper,"  added 
young  Stanbury. 

ci-i"iT'^  written  on  again  since  then,"  said  Mr 
Shillabeer.  "  I  was  that  way  not  long  since,  and  there's 
words  written  there  again— namely, '  Godis  Love:" 

"  Strange  thing  is  that  Ernest  Maunder  on  his  nightly 
rounds  should  have  never  catchcd  the  man,"  mused 
Crocker. 

"  Not  at  all,"  explained  Mr.  Moses.  "  The  man  no 
doubt  knows  the  way  of  Ernest's  beat  as  well  as  Ernest 
himself  do,  and  avoids  him.  They  were  sayin^  yester- 
day that  it  might  even  be  parson's  self;  but  oi  course 
that  s  a  rash  and  silly  idea.  His  reverence  is  as  much 
mterested  in  it  as  anybody— especially  since  he  found 
Ihc  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver'  on  his  own  back- 
garden  door- the  one  that  leadeth  out  into  the  lane 
lie  holds  that  the  man  means  well;  all  the  same  he 
wants  him  catched  and  stopped." 

"  What  could  be  done  to  him  if  they  did  lay  hold  on 
him?'   asked  Reuben  Shillabeer. 

"  Why,  there  you  beat  me,"  answered  Moses.     "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.     The  lord  of  the  manor  might  talk 
to  him;  but   I    don't  think   any  law  has  been  broken 
whereas  'tis  certain  many  people  have  been  made  to 
think  about  religion  in  consequence." 
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"My  mother  for  one,"  asserted  Mr.  Snell.  "She 
carne  across  '  After  death  the  Judgment '  'pon  a  broken 
paling  out  Yennadon  Down  way,  and  it  turned  lier 
faint  on  the  instant  and  made  her  very  unwell.  But 
'twas  all  to  the  good,  as  she  herself  declared  two  days 
afterwards.  The  man's  doing  a  very  proper  work,  who- 
ever the  man  is." 

"  With  a  pot  of  blacking  and  letters  cut  out  of  tin  he 
docs  it,"  said  Hartley  Crocker.  "  It  ought  to  be  pretty 
easy  to  find  him  out.  He  must  have  been  round  here 
only  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  see  he's  been  busy  at  the 
bottom  of  your  paddock, '  Dumpling.'" 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Mr.  Shillabecr.  "  He  knows  a  bit 
about  everybody.  '  Swear  not  at  all'  he  put  up  on  my 
fence,  down  the  bottom  end  of  my  cabbage  plot.  That 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  in  this  bar,  for,  try  as  I  will, 
the  crooked  words  slip  out  among  you." 

;'  I  quite  agree,"  said  Mr.  Snell.  "  I  catched  myself 
saynig  '  damn  '  to  a  young  dog  only  yesternight.  And 
no  fault  of  the  dog." 

"  If  we  was  all  as  careful  as  you,  no  great  harm  would 
come  to  the  parish,"  answered  Charles  Moses.  "  For 
my  part,  swearing  never  drew  me.  I  found  I  could 
be  righteously  angry  without  it,  and  also  forcible  of 
speech." 

"  Some  fall  back  upon  it  as  natural  as  drink,"  asserted 
Bartley,  "though  'tis  certainly  no  sign  of  strength  to 
put  in  swear  words." 

"Yet  Sir  Guy  Flamank,  his  honourable  self,  be  a 
great  hand  with  them,"  argued  Snell.  "  I've  heard  him 
II.  the  hunting  field  use  the  most  terrible  parts  of  speech 
you  can  imagine— though  not  when  ladies  was  out  I 
admit  that." 

"  Take  my  good  friend,  Davfd  Bowdcn,"  said  Bartley 
"  No  man  ever  yet  heard  him  use  an  oath.  And  yet, 
by  all  accounts,  nobody  gets  his  way  quicker  with 
smooth  words." 

Mr.  Shillabeer  nodded. 

"  Without  a  shade  of  unkindly  feeling  against  the 
man,  I  could  wish  he  wasn't  quite  so  own-self,  a!!  th« 
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same,"  he  said.  "  That  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in 
work-  and  moiiey-makinfj,  that  he  haven't  eyes  for  any- 
thintr  else  in  the  earth." 

Mr.  Crucker  looked  round  about  him. 

"  What  you  say  is  gospel  truth,  '  I  Uimpling.'  We'ro 
all  friends  here,  I  believe— friends  to  'em  both.  There- 
fore none  will  think  it  anything  but  kindness  in  us  to  be 
sorry  about  'em." 

"  I  met  Margaret  a  while  back,"  said  Mr.  Shillabeer. 
"  My  wife  was  terrible  fond  of  her  wiien  she  was  a  mere 
strip  of  a  girl.  We  had  some  talk  together,  and— 
there  'twas.  I'd  give  my  whiskers  to  make  'em  go 
along  a  thought  happier ;  and  yet  when  you  say  the 
word,  she'll  have  nought  of  it  and  tell  you  there  never 
was  a  happier,  luckier  creature." 

"In  a  way  that's  true,"  declared  hartley,  "but  in 
another  way  'tis  false.  What  did  you  say  to  her 
Reuben?"  ' 

"  To  be  plain,"  answered  Mr.  Shillabeer,  guiltily,  "  I 
was  full  of  rather  gloomy  thoughts  along  of  it  being 'the 
death-day  of  the  wife.  And  I  said,  in  my  darkness 
that  self-slaughter  might  not  be  all  bad,  if  a  man  had 
outlived  his  value.  And  she  reproved  me— ye.s,  she 
said  the  word  in  season." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  think  of  such  things,  Shillabeer" 
declared  Mr.  Moses. 

"  I  k,-ow  it,  Charles ,  yet  thoughts  will  come  over 
the  mind  unbidden.     But  leave  that." 

"  As  to  David,  he's  easier  to  talk  sense  to  than  you 
might  think,"  added  Crocker.  "  I  risked  it  once,  and  he 
took  it  in  a  very  manly  spirit  that  made  me  re'ipect  him 
more  than  ever.  But  I  doubt  he's  forgotten  it  all  long 
ago.  Why  for  don't  you  try,  Moses  ?  You're  a  light 
among  us  and  carry  the  weight  of  the  church  on  your 
shoulders.  Catch  the  man  coming  out  one  Sunday  and 
go  a  bit  of  the  way  back-along  with  him,  and  some  oi 
us  will  take  Madge  and  Rhoda  out  of  earshot." 

"  No,"  answered  the  shoemaker.  "  Don't  ask  me  to 
attempt  any  such  a  thing.  You  can't  alter  it,  and  they 
can't  alter  it.     'Tis  in  them :  they're  built  so.    Just  a 
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{)inch  of  salt  makes  nr  mars  a  stew,  and  just  a  pinch  of 
chiiractcr  makes  (jr  m.i.rs  a  liome.  If  we  even  knew 
exactly  what  'twas,  we  cc-uldn't  alter  it.  Vuii  can't  pull 
out  a  bit  of  human  nature,  like  a  hollow  tocjth.  Ju.-.t 
an  over-seasoning  of  pepper  in  a  man,  or  a  pinch  of 
softness  in  a  woman,  may  spoil  ail.  It  takes  terrible 
little  to  wreck  a  hcjme.  and  I've  known  larj;e  tragedies 
rise  up  out  of  nought  but  a  taste." 

"  That's  true,"  declared  Hartley.  "  A  man  with  a 
failing,  or  a  fancy,  as  wouldn't  count  against  him  in  one 
woman's  eyes,  may  come  to  eternal  smash  on  it  if  he 
happens  to  wed  with  another  woman.  'Tis  the  little 
twists  of  charactc--  that  lead  to  the  biggest  troubles,  as 
the  acorn  breeds  the  oak." 

Mr.  Shillabcer  obliged  with  an  instance. 
"  I  knowed  a  very  good  Christian  girl  who  w  as  a 
moderate  drinker  and  never  dreamed  of  taking  a  thimble 
too  much  afore  she  married.  And  she  never  would  have 
done  so  afterwards,  but  for  the  bad  luck  of  her  husband 
being  a  furious  teetotaller.  I've  seed  that  man  talk 
about  drink  till  you'd  think  he  was  blind  drunk  himself! 
And  so  he  was— drunk  with  rage  at  the  thought  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  drink  in  the  universe.  And  what 
come  of  it  ?  She  took  to  drink,  that  woman  did,  driven 
to  it,  you  might  say,  out  of  sheer  spite;  and  the  man 
catched  his  only  son  market  merry  at  ten  years  old  ;  and 
he  dashed  him  to  the  earth  in  his  righteous  indignation 
and  broke  the  poor  child's  arm  in  two  places." 

"  'Tis  ji-st  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  every  day," 
declared  Ciarles  Moses,  mournfully.  "  But,  please  God, 
with  the  Bowden  pair,  they  are  bo'i  too  sensible  to 
drift  apart.  'Tis  a  terrible  sad  thing  to  see  husband 
and  wife  lost,  as  it  were— each  feeling  along  alone, 
trymg  to  find  the  man  or  the  woman  they  loved  and 
married,  and  not  finding  'em.  For  why?  Because 
each  have  gone  back  to  themselves,  and  put  off  all  that 
hoodwinking  toggery  they  was  hidden  in  during  the 
courting  time.  We  talk  about  being  disguised  in  drink, 
Reuben  Shillabcer,  but  we  ought  to  talk  about  being 
disguised  in  love  also.     Thprf-'?  nnMcrht  m -,!-,<.-  •>  ^^^ 
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act  further  from  his  true  self  than  wantin-'  to   win   a 
woman." 

'"Tis  supposed  to  brin^r  out  the  best  of  us  ;  hut  I'm 
with  you  there  ;   I  don't  know  that  it  does,"  said  Hartley 

Mr.  Snell  stared. 

"  I'or  my  part,  thou^;h  you  mi-j^ht  say  such  a  man  ar 
mc  hasn  t  the  right  to  hft  his  voice  afore  such  a  learned 
l)crson  hke  you,  Mr.  Moses,  yet  I  do  believe  in  love  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I've  felt  it  more  than 
here  and  there— back  and  forward,  like  rheumatism 
accordmg  to  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  season  of 
the  year;  but  when  it  comes,  it  makes  me  more  vdiant 
without  a  doubt ;  and  that's  to  the  good." 

Mr.  Crocker  looked  at  his  rival.  Then  he  opened 
ins  mouth  to  speak  ;  and  then  he  shut  it  a<^ain  and  kept 
silence.  ' 

Elsewhere  Mattacot',  Maunder  and  William  Screech 
debated  a  great  matter.  Thc\-  arjnicd  now  as  to 
whf^'ner  Mr  Shillabcer  should  hear  the  secret,  and  the 
policeman  advised  against  it. 

"An  honest  and  an  upright  man,  outside  prize- 
hghting,  he  said  ;  "but  in  this  you  can't  expect  him  to 
take  sides.  We  are  all  his  customers— T.art  Stanbury 
just  as  much  as  Mattacott  here;  therefore  I  sav  '  keeo 
the  thing  from  him.'"  ^ 

"And    from  everybody,"   added  Mattacott.     "If  it 
gels  out,  all's  marred.     The  fewer  hear  of  it,  the  better; 
and  I  hw     you  won't  tell  your  wife,  Billy." 
Mr.  Screech  laughed. 

"That  shows  how  little  vou  know  of  the  world 
Timothy.  Why,  'twas  my  wife  had  the  brilliant 
thought !  She  knowed  Mattacott  wanted  for  to  marry 
Jane  West,  and  I  told  her  how  another  man  was  after 
Jane  also,  and  that  she  couldn't  decide  between  'em. 
'  Then,' says  Dorcas— quick  as  a  needle,  that  woman- 
Jane  believes  in  all  that  rummac^e  about  Crazy  well. 
So  what  Mattacott  have  got  to  do  is  to  plan  to  cret  her 
that  way  come  next  Christmas  Eve ;  and  he've'^frot  to 
he  hid ;  and  when  he  sees  her,  he've  got  to  shout  out 
the  name  of  t'other  chap ;  and  Jane  will  think  'tis  the 
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spirits;  and  she'll  fancy  t'other  cliap  is  boiiiui  to  die 
afore  the  year's  out;  so  he'll  be  no  good  to  her  whether 
she  likes  him  or  not.  Then,  of  course,  slic'il  take 
Mattacott.'  Those  were  her  very  words,  as  near  as  I 
can  call  'em  home.  And  when  did  you  hear  a  cleverer 
thinrr? " 

'"Tis  terrible  clever,"  confessed  Mattacott.  "I5ut 
Jane  West  wouldn't  never  po  up  past  the  pool  alone  on 
C  hristmas  Kvc  for  a  hundred  pounds;  .so  us  must  plan 
somehow  for  somebody  to  pjo  aloncj  with  her.  'Tis  a 
very  tricky  business  to  be  drawn  into  a  ()lot." 

"All  be  fair  in  love,"  said  M--  Maunder;  "else,  of 
course,  1  couldn't  countenance  any  sucfi  a  plan.  But 
the  matter  is  outside  the  law  and  therefore  I'm  not 
called  to  take  any  steps— especially  as  I  ver\'  m.jch 
want  to  see  Mattacott  Ret  the  woman.  He's  the  wrou'- 
side  of  forty  now,  and  'tis  more  than  time  he  was 
suited,  if  it  is  to  be." 

Mr.  Mattacott  looked  across  jealously  at  the  innocent 
nart  Stanbury. 

''  He's  too  younp:  for  her  even  if  she'J  have  him  "  he 
said  "  Tis  his  sandy  hair  and  his  blue,  silly  eyes  have 
made  her  think  twice  about  him," 

^  "Keep  to  business,"  interrupted  Billy  Screech 
•Now  It's  agreed  we  get  the  girl  to  Crazywell  comr- 
Christmas  Lvc  next;  and  that's  nearly  two  months  ofT 
so  we  ve  got  plenty  of  time  to  cabal  against  Bart  The' 
first  question  is,  who  shall  take  her  to  Crazywell  on  the 
cisy  r 

They  all  frowned  over  this  problem;  then  Screech 
solved  It  brilliantly. 

"  Why,  Bart  hisself,  to  be  sure  !  What  better  could 
happen?  He  hears  his  doom  come  up  out  of  the 
water;  and  of  course,  even  if  they  was  tokened,  he'd 
have  to  release  her  after  that.     Any  man  would  have  to 

They  applauded  and  Mattacott  was  especially 
doub"t"^  *^^     policeman     acknowledged    a 
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asked.  "  For  my  part,  as  a  tender  man,  though 
guardian  of  law  and  order,  I  can't  think  we  sliould  let 
the  fellow  hear  his  own  fate.  He  might  believe  it  and 
go  mad.     Stranger  things  have  happened." 

"Have  no  f'^ar:  he  won't  believe  it,"  said  Mr. 
Screech.  "Tis  her  that  will  believe  it,  and  'tis  her  that 
we  want  to  believe  it." 

"A  fine  stroke  certainly — to  make  Bart  hear  it 
himself,"  admitted  Maunder ;  "  that  is,  if  I'v-  got 
yoi-r  word  for  it  the  man  won't  be  hurt  in  his  mind  by 
such  an  adventure." 

"  That's  settled  then ;  and  now  there's  the  great 
question  of  who  does  the  spirit,"  continued  Screech. 
"Of  course, 'tis  Mattacott's  job — not  mine;  yet  I  must 
p-^int  out  that  his  voice  is  not  well  suited  to  the  deed." 

"  I    wouldn't   do  it   for  anything,"  said  Mattacott. 
"  I'm  nought  at  a  pinch  ;  and  if  'twas  thrust  upon  me  ♦o 
do  it,  fifty  to  one  but  I  should  go  and  lose  my  he 
and  very  like  sh-^'it  out  the  wrong  nnme,  or  some  such 
foolishness." 

'"Tis  true,"  said  Maunder.  "With  all  your  good 
gifts,  Timothy,  you're  the  very  man  to  make  a  mess  of 
this.     Besides,  your  voice  will  surely  betray  you." 

"  I  ax  this  here  chap  to  do  it,"  said  Mattacott, 
turning  to  Screech  himself.  "  Maunder,  no  doubt, 
would  do  it  for  me,  as  my  lifelong  friend ;  but  he's  a 
government  servant  and  his  time  is  not  his  own. 
Therefore  I  ax  Billy;  and,  if  it  goes  right,  I'll  pay  him 
down  a  crown ;  and  if  it  don't  go  right,  I'll  pay  half-a- 
crown  ;  and  who  can  say  fairer?" 

"  So  far  so  good  then,"  cummed  up  Billy  ;  "  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  I  think  you're  right.  I  can  put  a  hollow 
sound  into  my  voice  and  bring  it  up  from  my  boots,  in 
a  way  that  would  make  any  gin  go  goose-flesh  if  she 
heard  ne  after  dark  on  a  common  week-day,  not  to 
name  Christmas  Eve  at  Crazywell.  Leave  that  to  me 
when  the  time  cometh.  Now  the  next  thing  is,  what 
shall  I  say?" 

"  Nought  but  th  man's  name,"  advised  Ernest 
Maunder;  "the  less  you  say  the  awfullcr  'twill  be." 
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"Just  'Bart  Stanbury  !  Bart  Stanbury  ! '  twice," 
whispered  Mattacott.  "You'll  be  snug  hid  in  a  fuzz 
bush,  of  course ;  and  once  you  mark  that  she's  heard 
you,  you  can  slip  off  home  as  quick  as  need  be  to  prove 
'tvvasn't  you,  ii  anything  comes  to  be  said  about  it 
after." 

B'lWy  nodded. 

"Just  so;  but  I  mustn't  say  'Bart'  Stanbury,"  he 
expiamed.  "  You  see  the  man's  christening  name  is 
'Jiartholomew,'  and  the  spirit  wouldn't  know  as  we 
called  him  'Bart'  for  shortness.  The  full  name  must 
be  spoken,  and  that  I  shall  do.  So  there  'twill  be,  and 
Jane  West  will  believe  that  the  man's  booked  for  death 
afore  another  year  be  out." 

Mr.  Mattacott  showed  a  little  emotion  on  Stan- 
bury's  account,  but  Billy  overruled  his  qualms.  The 
matter  was  allowed  '  drop  and  a  diversion  threw  the 
two  groups  together  and  turned  conversation  into  a 
former  top'c. 

Elias  Bowclen  came  in,  cold  and  rosy,  out  of  the 
night. 

"  Evening,  souls  !  "  he  said.  "  On  my  way  up-along, 
and  thought  I'd  give  the  pony  five  minutes  and  myself 
a  drop  out  of  the  special  bottle.  What's  the  best 
news  ? " 

'"Tis  for  you  to  tell  us  what's  the  latest,  master," 
said  Bartley. 

"The  latest,"  answered  Mr.  Bowden,  "is  this :  that 
pious  blade  with  his  blacking  brush  and  his  Bible  have 
been  up  over!  Ess  fay;  Nap  and  Wellington  runntd 
in  with  the  news  after  daylight.  There's  no  gates  up 
my  way  except  my  r  . ;  but  he'd  fastened  'pon  that 
and  there  it  was.  I  card  a  dog  bark  last  night,  but 
t  vas  dark  as  pitch  and  no  good  looking  out  the 
window." 

"And  what  might  he  have  chosen  for  you?"  asked 
Ernest  Maunder. 

"The  solemn  words,  ' Jesus  7vepty'  answered  Elias. 

''A  drop  more  water  to  this,  ShiUabeer,  if  you  please. 

Ves,  he'd   writ   those   deep   words   there.     Can't    say 
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exactly  why  he  put  them  in  particular;  but  they  drive 
the  love  of  the  Lord  into  the  mind  and  makc^a  man 
re hsious,  no  doubt.  Not  that  I'm  ever  anything  Ss" 
when  you  com.  to  the  bottom  of  me,  I  hone  "  "  ' 
teir  Jf^'  ^  ^"^^^  'TK^^^  Redeemer  of  mankind  shed 
\ZL  u  ^7  '^^  ^''°"-^^'  J^o^v^evcr,"  declared  Mr 
Moses  "And  yet  not  all  sad,  if  I  make  my  meanim 
clear,  because  ,t  brings  Him  nearer  to  us  on  tL  human 
side .  and  the  nearer,  the  better  " 

"Very  well  put,  Charles,"  said  Reuben  Shillabeer 
The  nearer  the  better,  I'm  sure  "  '^^ueer. 

"Upon  the  rocks  in  the  warrens  too-sn  tne  bovs 
eh  me,  conu.ued  the  master  of  Ditsworthy'lL 
nsy  man   have  set  up  a  good  text  or   two\ere  and 

th^Tors  net;-'^  '''  ''''■  '^  ^"^'"^^  '^  ^^^^^  upon 

"Tho?^';''   \^r^*   ''^'^'  "°^^'"  '^""'^^'^'^  Shillabeer. 
Then    everybody  passmg  by  could  catch  the  Word 

enough '•  '°"'^    "'^'^   ''   '^  '^'    ^^''''^   ^^^   big 

iMo.es       the   tors    be   the   word  of  God      ready    and 

r/b  ^NoltttT'^  ^°"''  ""'''^'^"^  gra^dtthan 
r>  .A  1  k.  u  . .  ^^  ^^'^  curious  man  thinks  so.  With- 
out a  doubt  he'd  write  great  I^ible  news  across  the  moon's 

her  •  'Ind  Th  "  TI^  '"'  ^  \'''''  ^^^  enough  toreacl 
her .  and  a  brush  big  enough  for  the  work." 
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A   PESSIMIST 

Three  days  before  Christmas  and  an  hour  before  dusk 
Air.  Shillabeer,  gun  in  hand,  called  at  Coorr.beshead 
I'arm,  and  Constance  Stanbury  opened  the  door  for  him 
_  ''I'm  that  finger-cold,"  he  said,  "that  I  thought  as  I 
might  make  so  free  as  to  drop  in  and  warm  myself  a 
bit  afore  going  back." 

"And  welcome.  Come  in  ;  come  in.  My  husband 
will  be  home  in  a  few  minutes,  so  you'll  have  a  bit  of 
male  company.     We  women  be  that  chuckle-headed." 

"  No,  no  !  Won't  hear  you  run  yourself  down,"  said 
the  '  Dumpling,'  gallantly.  "  There's  no  better  com- 
pany in  these  parts  than  your  company,  and  very  few 
women  be  in  it  for  sense  alongside  of  you." 

"  Tea  or  cider?  "  she  asked. 

"A  drop  of  tea,  if  'tis  making.     And  I'll  leave  a 

u    ;/  ^°"'^'  P'^^^^  *°  ^^^^P^  it.     The  plovers  are  on 
the  Moor  very  plenty.     A  hard  winter's  in  store." 

"Each  be  harder  than  the  last  nowadays"  she 
answered.  "And  thank  you,  I'm  sure.  A  plover's 
pretty  eating,  but  too  good  for  the  likes  of  us  " 

"Don't  you  say  that.  You'm  like  me— take  your- 
self too  humble ;  but  'tis  a  mistake.  People  in  the 
world  always  pull  us  a  peg  lower  than  our  own  conceit 
ot  ourselves.  So  we  should  screw  up  a  peg  higher— to 
be  ready  for  'em.  How's  Margaret  ?  You'll  never  hear 
no  two  opinions  about  her— such  an  angel  as  she  be  ' 

''  Yes,"  admitted  Constance  ;  "  and  I'm  much  feared 
that  she  s  got  more  in  common  with  the  angels  than  us 
could  wish.  'Tis  coming  over  me  worse  and  worse: 
and  over  her  too,  poor  lamb." 

"What  ever  do  you  mean?"  he  asked.    Then  he 
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"' m''",'  1,'°  J'"'   '']"-'•    ''■■'"'"■•••'I    hi-*    n;^lit    gaiter  and 

hlryu;„Mr '"'  "■'""  ""-■  "'^"'  '-■"'  ^'^'^^''°« 

"  Wish  there  was  incHc  of  the  same  pattern  " 
"And   I'm  terrible   jealous    for  her— I'll    fight  the 
world  for  her,  hke  a  hen  with  one  chick  ;  because  h.r 
vartues  arc  her  own,  and  her  faults  she  got  from  me  " 
i-aults  !— who  ever  heard  tell  of  her  faults  '  " 
"\^^^^  no  credit  in  her  beautiful  -oodness,"  cnn- 
tmued  the  mother     '•  ]^ut  I  take  shame-  in  her  softness, 
loo  .oft  and  gentle  and  yielding  she  is  for  this  world, 
and  the  people  in  it.     And,  as  her  parent,  I'm  sava-e- 
savage  as  a  wild  cat,  down  in  my  secret  heart-wh'i^n  1 
see  people  don't  understand.     'Tis  me  tl  ,y  ought  to 
blame,  not  she."  ^  --^u^iu  lo 

iMr.  Shillabecr  stared.  His  fingers  were  spread  and 
a  saucer  of  tea  smoked  upon  them 

';Vou  do  ama^e  me;  but  I'll  make  bold  to  say 
you  m  all  wrong  for  once.  'Tis  her  softness  that  people 
take  joy  in.  Always  wanting  to  do  for  others-always 
putting  herself  on  one  side."  ^ 

^fJiu     ^^^../"^>'    S'-"^:    l^^T   goodness,"   admitted  Mrs. 

S tanbury ;     but  what  s  the  use  of  that  if  them  nea. est 

to  her  cant  see?      Her  own  husband  haven't  got  no 

patience  with  her  now  and   again;    and,  mind  you,  I 

him      i^'Tpi'Vu'''  ^  common.sense.  hard  man  as 

a'"ract1^"a?stand."  '''  ''"''■     '^''  ^^^''^  "^^"^  ^°  '^'^ 

Don't  be  downcast,"  urged  the  publican.     "  Drink 

a  dish  of  your  own  tea  and  louk  on  the  bright  side. 

lis  rather  odd    I   snould  say  that,  seeing  :'ve  never 

been  known  to  look  on  the  bright  side  mysdf  since  my 

hi-?kfh     K    ^rV-^ '   f    ^"'■>'  ^^°^^  ^^^P'  ^"d    nobody 
thiaks  higher  of  him  than  me;  but  he's  just  an  -verv - 

day  man— wise  and  businesslike  and  honest.     There's 

nought    in    him  w,>uld  make    Margaret  a  beautifullcr 

character  than  she  is.     Us  don't    want  for  her   to  be 

hard  and  businesslike,  I'm  sure." 
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"  'Tis  what  her  husband  wants  is  the  thin^',  not 
what  wc  want,"  explained  Mis.  Stanbury. 

"If  he  wants  finer  than  she,  he  wants  better  bread 
than  is  made  with  wheat,"  declared  the  old  prizc- 
h<,'hter;  "and  if  he  can't  see  the  shining  vartiie  and 
wonder  of  that  woman's  heart,  he  must  be  blind  as  well 
as  busy." 

"All  very  well;  but  Margaret's  to  blame  too,"  de- 
clared the  other. 

"  Never— nowhere.  'Tis  always  your  way  to  give 
every  body  best  but  your  own." 

"  To  say  '  blame  '  is  too  strong  a  word,  perhaps  ;  but 
you  must  thiiiK  how  'tis  from  her  husband's  point  of 
view.  No  children.  Oh,  Shillabcer,  'tis  a  dreadful 
thmg !  Just  that  might  have  made  all  right,  and  just  that 
won't  happen.  Nought  worse  could  have  fallen  out- 
nought  worse  than  that.  A  very  terrible  misfortune 
every  way.  To  Ditsworthy  I  know  they  take  an  awful 
serious  view  of  it.  Naturally  they  would  do  so.  And 
when  I  see  that  mother  of  a  quiverful  coming,  I  wish 
I  could  sink  into  the  earth !  Her  eye  brims  over  with 
reproaches,  though  never  a  word  she  says." 

"This  is  all  silly  nonsense  you'm  talking,"  declared 
Mr.  Shillabcer,  strapping  up  his  gaiter  again.  "  Never 
did  I  hear  such  foolishness.  Good  Lord,  ban't  there 
enough  childer  in  the  world?  Take  comfort,  I  beg  of 
you." 

Bartholomew  Stanbury  entered  at  this  moment  and 
was  glad  to  see  the  publican. 

"Hear  I  your  fowling-piece  banging  away  up  over," 
he  said,  "and  hoped  as  you  might  perh.ips  drop  in  'po'n 
the  road  back.  Well,  here's  Christmas  kgain,  and  like 
to  be  a  soft  one  after  all.     The  weather's  changing." 

"A  busy  Christmas  in  the  village,"  said  RtTuben  • 
"but  nothing  out  of  the  common  offering  to  happen  I 
believe."  ^ 

"  Don't  you  be  too  su;e  of  that,  '  Dumpling.'  What 
would  you  -\y  to  another  fight?" 

"  No,  no.  Stanbury.  No  more  fighting.  You  mean 
your  son,  Bart,  and  that  chap  Mattacott.     They  be 
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gahed  ajramst  each  other  without  a  doubt,  alonfi  of  a 
she;  but  fight-no.  Mattacott's  ten  year  older  than 
your  boy.  I  art  couldn't  hit  a  man  whose  hair  be 
turnnif^  Q;rey. 

othe7'''^^''  ^^^^  ^  '^"'-     ^^'"'  ^^""y  '°"-  *°  ^^  ^^  '^^^h 

"They'll  have  to  settle  their  difference  some  other 
way  No  more  fighting  if  ]  can  prevent  .t.  You 
mustn  t  suppose  I'm  what  I  was-far  from  it.  I  look 
at  life  quite  different  now.  All's  vanity,  as  the  Preacher 
saith^  i  may  give  up  The  Corner  House'  afore  the 
world  s  mu':h  oloer,  neighbour." 

farmc^""^"^  ^^'"^ ''  ""^^^'^  "^^"^"^  ^°  ^°"  '"'  ^'^claimcd  the 
"What  come  to  I3endigo,"  said  Mr.  Shillabeer 
solemnly.  "  I've  had  the  Light,  Stanbury.  Make  no 
rnistake :  when  the  Light  does  come  it  shows  ur,  rvcrv- 
befofe''"  ^  '"'''""^''  ^'"'^  ^'^^■^'■'-"t  to  what  we've"  seen  it 

nJ'J'iu    r'^  ^^^[Jholomew,  "don't  let  it  turn   you 
out  of   The  Corner  Hou.se.'     Beer  have  got  to  be  sold 
and  there  s  nothing  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  against 
keeping  an  inn  and  giving  good  money's  worth,  same 
as  you've  always  been  famed  to  do  " 

cup   of  tea,   he   rose,  wished   the  Stanburys  a  Merrv 
Christmas  ,n  a  mournful  voice,  and  disappeared      Con 
stance  shook  her  head  when  he  was  gone  and  declared 
that  a  great  change  began  to  creep  over  the  old  man. 

Mark  me,  he'.«  breaking  up,"  she  said.     "  He's  cast- 
ing away  all  his  old  opinions  and  growing  more  and 

s'urndTe  Sr"l"'"'''  ^"'  'r"P'"^^d-     Nought  Lu  d 
surprise  me.     I  ve  seer,  it  happen  before.     He'll  be  a 

h'fas  riot.'"'-  '"'  ''"^  '"''  ^°  melancholy  mad  so 
Her  husband  protested. 

Thl'  ^"'V''  '""  ""''  r^"  ""'?  ^^^  'ool^'n?  on  the  cloudy  side  ' 
There  s  too  much  good  sense  in  the  man  for  any  such 
thing  as  teetotahsm  to  overtake  him.  A  moderate 
drinker  always,  and  won't  serve  anybody  beyond  the 
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twmkhnrr  eye  stage.  Why,  he've  made  bitter  enemies 
by  withhtjldiu^T  liquor  whore  any  other  man  wouldn't 
have  thought  twice  about  it.  Where's  Margaret  to? 
She  was  coming  over,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife.  "  But  'tis  nearly  dark.  Sh-'Il 
have  changed  her  mind  or  been  hindcr-d." 

Half-an-hour  later  Bart  arrived,  ai.  .  iie  was  able  to 
explain  his  sister's  absence. 

"  She's  took  ill,"  he  said.  "  I  met  Rhoda  b.ick  by 
Lowery.  Madge  have  a  cold  on  the  chest— nought  to 
name,  but  enough  to  keep  her  in  against  this  forr",  I'm 
feared  they  won't  be  able  to  go  up  to  DitsworThy  for 
Christmas  now,  unless  she  mends  very  quick." 

At  his  first  word  Mrs.  Stanbury  began  to  be  busy. 
Under  the  lofty  mantelshelf  before  the  fire  there  hung  a 
rov/  of  little  linen  bags,  and  in  them  were  varirTus 
simples  culled  through  vanished  spring  and  summer. 
They  contained  elder-flowers,  marjoram,  thyme,  sortc! 
and  calamint.  She  -  .lected  ingredients  and  took  them 
to  the  table. 

"  Us  must  see  to  this  afore  she  gets  worse,"  declared 
Constance;  and  soon  she  was  preparing  a  decoction  of 
herbs. 

Her  son  had  further  news. 

''They'm  saying  to  Sheejjst.jr  that  Bartley  Crocker's 
off,"  he  announced  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  Off  where  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Stanbury. 

"  To  foreign  parts.  'Twas  always  thought  he  might 
go  when  his  mother  died.  They  do  say  he's  cruel  sweet 
on  Rhoda  Bowden,  but  I  don't  think  she's  of  the  same 
mind." 

"I've  heard  Madge  say  that  she  would  much  like  it 
to  fall  out,"  declared  Mrs.  Stanbury;  "but,  for  my  part 
Rhoda   don't   look    to    be   seeking  a  husband.     She's 
different  to  her  kind,  and   I  don't  see  her  either  wife  or 
mother." 

Bart  was  reminded  of  another  maiden  and  he  sighed 
put  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  looked  into  vacancy  with 
a  very  lack-lustre  expression. 

"  Shillabeer  was  here  afore  you  corned  home,"  said 
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^oMttZln^%^"'TPu^'^'''^  ^'^^  ^"""S  to  stand  up 
lo  Mattacott.     You  d  kill  tiic  man  "  ' 

"I  may  yet,"  declared  Bart,  gloomily.     "  Anvwav  J 

won  t  say  which  'tis  to  be,  and  the  strain  of  mind    s 
getting  a  bit  too  sharp.     Something's  got  to  go      a 
afore  long— either  him  or  me-or  he?"  ^       ^  ^°  ^"^ 

mother'  ''Ifut'l  ho  ^"'■^^'   "°,  doubt.-  admitted   his 
m?    T'.fh     '    K  ^^'^  r."  ^^"  t  hopeful,  Bart,  for  I  . 

Wn.tl      f'''  ?"""■  '"^t^""  >'°"  ^"'i  ^viser;  and  Jane 
U  est  has  found  it  out,  of  course  "  "  J'lne 

rN-elYel-y  ""^  ^"^  ^"^'^  ^"^"8    °  ""SctVo 
''She'll    take    Timothy    Mattacott,"  reneated    hU 

oTh  r^"  ol'l^^^  m"^^  '"'*  "^  ^°^d  at'com^:t'i  ^g  wf  h 
other  people.     More  was  my  family-they  ahvav^  wpnt 

rr:;.  ^rtr  '^^^'-^  «°"=  -"''-  a„o«^ct?,'f;^t' 
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THE   V(JICE   FROM   THE    I'OOL 

Mk.Hillv  Screech  found  himself  more  than  usually 
busy  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day;   but  when    three 
o  clock  came  he  abandoned  his  work  and   set  off  into 
the   Moor      A   dismal  enterprise  lay  before  him,  and 
bad   weather  made   the   j^rospect   worse;   but   he   had 
I>romised,  and  failure  to  keep  his  promise  would  UF)sct 
others  and   lessen  Billy's  credit.     Therefore  he  went 
and     presently,     ascending     above     Kingsett     Farm' 
reached    Crazywell    where    it   stared    up    out    of    the 
waste,  hkc  a  blind  eye  in  a  black  socket.     Silence  and 
desolation  haunted  the  pool.    It  seemed  an  houi  indeed 
whon  secret  spirits  might  wake  from  sleep,  rise,  strike 
he  leaden  face  of  the  waters,  and  bring  terror  to  man- 
kmd.     A   heavy  and    hushed    trance    held    the    pool 
But  little  wind  blew  ;  no  cloud  stirred  in  the  grey  vault 
of  heaven  ;  but  beneath  at  earth  level,  fog  crept  leisurely 
along  in  streaks  and  hung  motionless  in  patches.   Even 
Hilly— hardened  unbeliever  though  he  was— felt  some 
slight  uneasiness  as  he  sank  down  into  the  hollow  cup 
of  Crazywell      The  threatening  mist  made  him  both 
glad  and  fearful.     It  would  certainly  help  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  thing  to  be  done  ;  but  it  might  also  increase 
n  density  and  cause  him  to  lose  his  way  home      He 
urned  up  his  coat  collar,  found  a  clump  of  furze  near 
water  s  brink  and  settled  there.     All  hid  fallen  out  as 

q/.nK '^^        fj""^'^'  ^""^  Pi-esently  Jane  West  and  Bart 
Stanbury  would  pass  that  way  on  the  road  to  Prince- 

Sei^fnT'   ??''?'"'   shopping.     Only   one    fear 
fnTn-l     R     ,^^t5\^'-^  '"'nd.     If  the  mists  increased 
n  density  Bart  might  hesitate  to  take  his  sweetheart 
this  way,  but  prefer  to  tramp  round  by  road. 
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Hilly  had  hHidcii  himself  benc-ath  the  principal  foot- 
p.-ith  near  the  pool,  and  he  knew  that  the  t  a velle  s 
must  pass  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  wou  d  u 
be  called  npon  to  wait  lon^.  He  practised  to  him  H 
once  or  w.c.-,  and  as  he  had  sufTered  from  a  cold  in  his 
throat  for  some  days,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Scr-cch 
promised  to  be  sufficiently  sepulchral 

I5ut  the  day  t;rew  more  dark  and  more  still  A 
I.  feless,  ,„t  ess  ,loom  haunted  the  spot,  a  blank^l  spon' 
dc-ncy  that  reached  even  Hilly's  nerves  dashed  his 
sp.ru.  and  made  him  ion.  heartily  to  be  auav  Ther 
came  the  crawling  tentacles  of  the  fosr,  and  thev  stoV 
over  the  brim  of  Crazywell  and  thrustherc  anJthe  e 
hke  some  blind,  hve  creature  feeling  for  food.  They 
poured  down  into  the  hollow  presently  and  crept  ove^ 
he  water  at  the  bottom.  Half  an  hour  passed  L  t^'e 
vapour  mcreased  m  density.    It  hung  drops  of  moi  -u  e 

ove    Hi  I°- "h  °^  ''r''  ''""-'  '"'"^  '^'^'^^^  l^lirnmer  ,^dew 
ove    lillys  hairy  face  and  ragged  eyebrows;  it  struck 

hist;ij;af;:gil;r  ^^  ^'^°"  ^"^  ^^^^'-^  ^-^'-- 

cro-ik  nl^ri''''"!  '^^^^P'-^tty  spry,  I  shan't  be  able  to 
croak  no  louder  than  a  frog,"  thought  Mr.  Screech 

more  '   Tf  ^T'^^i"  ^^'''"  ^^""^  ^"^  -^'^"^  ^^'^^^  '"''"Utos 
tnorc.     If  they  had  not  passed  by  during  that  time  he 

,Z had 'Sled'' /v^?',  '\  """^^'  ^^^">'  -^^-■"  ^h't'th 
plot  had  faded     Hilly  had  no  watch,  but  he  began  tocount 
slowly  up  to  sixty,  and  each  of  these  instalments  rep  e 

cious1;h:  r."'%  7'''  ^^'°^"  '"^^^-'^^-  -d  -'on. 
sciously  he  hastened  his  counting.     And  then  he  hr>rrl 

voices  and  knew  that  the  man  and  woman  were  paJs'n" 
an?  btr  '^'T  '  V^^  '^^-     '^h^>'  ^^"ffl^d  sfowly  a  r; 
words      H^P'-  ^"'  '^%  ^^;°^'^^  ^°"'d  "°t  hear  thei7 
tLn  and  I'  """'  ^"'!f  'f^  ^'""^  possibility  of  observ. 
hP  no  1   ■%y°-^''\^"d  descended  to  the  sandy  shore  of 

himsdf  for  h:"  ^'/'^^'^  "P  1^'^  ^^'^'^  ^-^  astonished 
,J;?h  ,  •  I  '''"'''''  '■°'^  ''^"^'  '■everberated  in  the  foe 

w.  h  a  strange  resonance,  quite  proper  to  the  super 

Crlzywer^'""   '''''   "'^'^   be  "supped  to  live' in 
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"  Bartholomew  Stanbury  !  ]5arthoIoinew  Si  iiibiiry!'' 
lie  cried. 

Then  he  heard  a  woman's  thin  shriek  Uf   alof*  in  the 
fjrcy  mist ;  ai;  :  a  man's  voice  answered  : 
'  By  God  '  wh(/s  down  theer?" 

But  Hilly  made  no  reply  to  tlic  question.  He 
hastened  to  tl  e  further  side  of  the  pit  and  crawled  up 
on  to  the  Moor;  then  he  ran  for  a  coui)Ie  of  hundred 
\  .rd'^.  struck  the  Kingsett  road  ami  so  ^ot  home,  by 
Lcthcr  Tor  Bridye,  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Me  .ntime  a  woman  had  fainted  above  Crazywell 
atid  a  man  was  stirrin^^  himself  wildly  to  restore  her. 
It  was  neither  Bart  Stanbury  nor  Jan"  West  who  had 
been  shocked  at  the  message  rom  the  pool,  but  Bart's 
mother  and  father.  The  young  couple  were  far  away, 
tramping  in  close  communion  along  the  high  road  ;  but 
Constance  and  her  husbana  had  been  to  see  sick  Madge 
and  take  her  and  David  their  Christmas  gift  md  good 
wishes.  They  were  ret  tniu<^  from  Meaw  Cot,  an  1  it 
was  upon  th.^ir  cars  — where  they  .noved' slowly  fog- 
foundered  above  Crazywell  -th..t  this  mournful  doom 
had  fallen  from  '   vi    ble  lips  beneath. 

Mrs.  Stanbur>-  b..,ik  before  the  shock.  She  had 
just  time  to  make  her  1  :sband  understand  that  it  was 
tlie  spirit  of  Cra/.ywell  who  thus  addressed  thetn,  before 
she  lost  consciousness.  Bartholomew,  too  concerned 
for  her  to  trouble  about  his  own  fate,  athered  moisture 
from  the  heath,  wetted  her  forehead  and  loosened  her 
gown.  But  it  was  long  before  she  recovered.  She  sat 
and  s:  ivered  for  half  an  hour  upon  a  stone,  and  only 
by  slow  stages  and  with  much  assistance  was  able  to 
reach  her  home. 

It  had  grown  dark  before  man  and  wife  returned  tw 
Coonibcshead  and  Bartholomew  got  his  partner  to  bed 
She  had  suffered  terrific  nerve  shock  and  was  in- 
coherent until  a  late  hour.  Then  she  became  intelligent 
and  her  native  pessimism  thus  fortified,  broke  loose  in 
the  small  hours  of  Christmas  morning. 

•   j"'^?^'^""  ''^^  ^^  "^y  ^'Sht  shall  you  go—God's  my 
judge  !    You  mustn't  seek  to  do  it  T^.Trtho'-'^rr!.— .=■     v.-.-..^- 
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time's  (iraun    d.nvn    tuwiihin    t-vc-Kc    monti     ■..,  ? 
•n..st    sped  it   h.uHl-in-han.i    to    t        c-.u         Oh     th'^t 
awfu    vu.cc  !     And  for  .nc  to  hear  the  n    mc -^^c  o  '\ 
P^'oplc!     (.od    A'.ni^^hty   never    did    a    crue 


cr    thinr; 


pool  'rd'iH!'"^'^  ^'^  n*'^  ^'°'"^'    ^^'^    •-'•"n^'  by  the 
pool    1  d  rather  have  walked  th  •  soles  out  of  m.-(,  ^f 

.uul  the  rtesh  off  my  feet  than  do  it      Yo  r  name  of  .H 
names,  and  it  ,ni,:ht  have  been  any  othe     n"an  s       U 
you  are  chose,,.      If  theyVJ  o,dy  take  me-n   t  th- 
Xr  :rf "  ""/•  ^^-^^-1°— •     Mark  me   1  Ih   U^ 
nextrid!^"-^  ''"'  ^°"   ^nowyo„r  way  about  in  tl" 

had^V;n^*''^^''7•  '"'^"'^   ''^   '"'■'"  ^'thout    supcrstitioi- 
had  also  suffered  not  a  little  under  the  tra4d  •    f  t^  ^ 

h      .ts  Zt  ,r'  ''^  ''"^^''"^'  "^'^^^^"^^     "^"  co.;id  tr't 
cxla'din'    y'loTcJ  hriv'?o%e^   '?,"V^^*    '   ^^^ 

shouted  h.^.^;:^  Ji:;;;!:^^,^^^?^';;^^;--^;;^ 

n  firrhf      '  •    '^"  '^"^  "^"'^  ^^"  '■"  the  Powers  of  I  ,Vht 
to  fight  anja.nst  'cm.     God  in   Heaven's  the  on K,  P    . 

wnn'Vl,    ^'"1"'™"   dinner,"  he   answered.      "Mother 

of  nature  left  in  her.     And  .s  for   tL        •  ^  f>'P^'^ 

patience  with  such  things     'l'^  h.v        ''""J"  ^^^  "^ 

uiings.     1  d  have  gone  down  and 
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ir 
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I.nlled  the  spirit's  clamncl   w>sc  if  I'd  hccn  there,  same 
as  1  wuul.l  any  other  in.ins.     1   d.Hi't  believe  a  word  of 
It,  and  faithcrs  ri-ht :  (..xi   .\'mit;!ify  wouldn't  let  no 
VMK-ibond  ^diosts  poke  about  on  C:hristmas  eve  of  all 
tmu.s-jiHt  afore  tlie  birthday  o(  the  Lord-to  frighten 
.od-fca^n^^  respectable  pe.,p!c    with    their   nonsense 
If   tis  a  sp.nt, 'tis  a  bad  one;  and   1   wouldn't  care  no 
rn.  -re  f,ir  a  ba<l  tankerabo-us  than  I  would  for  a  bad  mati  " 
-If  us  can  pet  to  church  in  the  morn,  I'll  ax  Parson 
M.r;c  afterwards     said   Mr.  Stanbury.     "  J.'or  my  part, 
I  won  t  pretend   1    l.ke  it;  but  all  the  same.  I've  rot  a 
r.-ht  to  make  a  fi^^ht  f,,r  it;  and  if  parson   be  of  your 
view    15art  that  I  oughtn't  to  care  a  button  about  it 
then  1  won  t  care.  ' 

"What's  the  use  of  tellin-  like  that?"  asked  Mrs 
Stanbury;   fretfully.     "  How  be  twenty  parsons  soinP  to 
overrule  a  voice  like  what  we  heard  a  bit  ago?     Oh 
my  God:    my  flesh  creams  to  the   bones  when  I  call 
back  them  awfid  sounds." 

"'Twas  more  like   a    parrot    than    a    human,"  said 
Ji  irtholomcw.  ' 

_  •'  And  there'll  be  some  such  way  to  explain  it  " 
oeclared  the  son.  "I'll  warmer  that  Mr.  Merle  will 
laugh  the  whole  story  to  scorn." 

"How's  that  going  to  mend  it,  even  if  he  do?" 
asked  Constance.  "Time  enough  to  laugh  when  next 
>  ear  be  dead  and  your  father's  still  living.  But  it 
can  be.  He's  got  to  leave  us  and  I  want  for  to  know 
what  becomes  of  me  then  ?  " 

She  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  hysterical  emotion 
and  her  husband  sat  up  with  her  all  night 

n  the  morning  Bart  went  for  the  doctor  and  also 
explamed  o  Jane  West  that  the  hoped-for  meeting  at 
dmner  could  not  take  place.  int.eung  at 

befr^.'"m/-5^'  "'^"  'T]^^^  the  fastness  of  Coombeshead 
before  m  dday  and  found  Mrs.  Stanbury  suffering 
from  shock.  He  was  interested  and  sympathetic  He 
drove  Bart  home  to  his  surgery  six  miles  off  and  at 
evening.  Constance  took  her  physic  and  soon  slept  Tn 
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Bart  and  hi-;  father  were  in  the  habit  Iicnceforth  of 
regarding  that  occasion  as  the  lost  mournlul  Christmas 
day  within  their  memories  ;  and  when  the  adventure 
began  to  be  known  i  little  later,  their  friends  deeplj' 
sympathised  with  them  and  were  divided  in  their 
opinions.  Some  secretly  hoped  that  the  solemn 
tradition  of  the  jwol  would  be  upheld,  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Mr.  Stanbury  to  pass  away  than 
that  the  great  mystery  and  glory  of  Crazywed  should 
vanish.  Others  flouted  the  spirit  and  agreed  with  Hart 
that  no  sane  person  should  take  this  meddlesome  hob- 
goblin seriously. 

Elsewhere  Chri-^tmas  day  brought  other  discomforts. 
Mr.  Screech  and  his  wife  md  children  spent  the  anni- 
versary at  Ditsworthy  ;  but  the;,  went  reluctantly  as  a 
substitute  for  David  and  Rhoda.  This  spoilt  the 
pleasure  of  Dorcas,  and  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  glad  to  be  home  again.  They  criticised  every- 
body at  the  Warren  House  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  and 
Dorcas  could  find  nothing  gciu'al  to  s?y  even  of  her 
own  mother.  Indeed,  none  of  her  own  had  ever 
been  forgiven  for  their  initial  adverse  attitude  in  the 
matte.'  of  Billy.  With  her  father  alonr  could  Mrs. 
Screech  bt  said  to  lemain  on  good  terms. 

And  while  the  Screech  family  were  able  to  go  to 
Ditsworthy,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  liavid 
and  his  household,  Christmas  passed  pleasantly  at 
Meavy  Cot.  Margaret  did  not  know  of  her  mother's 
misfortune,  and  as  her  own  health  now  mended  again, 
she  much  enjoyed  the  day.  Moreover,  there  came  a 
visitor,  for  David  invited  the  lonely  Baitley  to  share 
the  feast,  and  Mr.  Crocker,  after  hesitatinrr  between  his 
duty  to  his  Aunt  Susan  Saunders  anu  his  duty  to 
himself,  finally  felt  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Rhoda 
must  be  taken,  in  jusHce  to  his  own  future  plans  and 
ambitions.  He  went,  therefore,  and  added  to  Margaret's 
pleasure,  but  failed  to  advance  his  personal  cause. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success,  and  Bartley,  quite 
unconscious  that  every  jest  he  made  was  damaging  his 
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most  cherished  hope,  excelled  himself  in   merriment, 
and  kept  David  and  Madge  in  much  laughter.     Rhodas 
amusement,  however,  was  at  the  best  but  frosty.     She 
could  not  forget  the  past,  and  when  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Crocker  she  did  not  see  an  unstable,  good-natured  and 
kindly  spirit,  mentally  incapable  of  sustained  sorrow, 
but  a  man  whose  mother  had  but  lately  died,  and  who 
found  it  possible  to  laugh  and  uttei   futile  jests  before 
the  grass  was  grown  upon  her  grave.     She  allowed  for 
no  extenuating  circumstances  ;  she  forgot  that  Nanny 
Crocker's  end  was  a  release  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
She  only  saw  an  orphaned  son  playing  the  fool ;  and 
that  he  could  do  so  now,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
good  dinner,  did  not  surprise  her;  foi  had  he  not  done 
the  same  upon  the  day  after  hii.   mother's  death?     She 
remembered  what  she  had  seen  upon  the  island  above 
Nosworthy  JJridge  ;  and  she  hardened  her  heart  against 
J^artley  and  his  humour.     Rhoda  had  been  influenced 
in  other  directions  also  by  that  unfortunate  incident. 
To   explain    Margaret's    share    in    it    with    credit   to 
Margaret   was    impossible.     Iler   brother's   wife   must 
have  known  that  Mrs.  Crocker  had  just  died  ;  indeed, 
the   man    had   doubtless   gone    to   tell    her   so.     And 
Madge's   apparent   reply  was   to   conduct  herself  like 
a  silly  and  irresponsible  child.     Such  an  action  frankly 
disgusted    Rhoda,  and    she  was   deeply   offended   and 
shocked  at  it.     T!ie  emotion  waxed  with  time  and  even 
made  her  uneasy.    She  believed  that  with  no  man  living, 
other  than  her  husba.id,  might  a  woman  permit  herself 
such  pleasantries.     The  past  looked  more  and  more  un- 
seemly in   Rhoda's  eyes.     It  lessened    her  respect  for 
Marj^atet,  and  unconsciously  she  showed  it      Yet  when 
Margaret,  whose  sensitive  nature  was  lightning-quick 
to    mark  such  a  chan<,e   of  attitude,  asked  her  sister- 
in-law  how  she  had  offended,  Rhoda  could  not  bring 
herself  to  speak,     "^he  evaded  the  question,  but  made 
some    general    allusions,   hoping    thereby    to    remind 
Madge  of  her   recent   folly.     She  failed,  however,  for 
David's  wife  did  not  see  the  application  of  a  theory  of 
ii.an's  lightness,  to  herself  or  to  Mr.  Crocker. 
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And  now,  at  this  inauspicious  hour,  and  fired  thereto 
by  a  successful  dinner  and  an  excellent  opportunity, 
the  lover  offered  himself  again.  Chance  so  to  do  was 
deliberately  made  by  Madge.  She  planned  with  Da-,  id 
to  leave  her  sister-in-law  and  the  visitor,  and  before 
Rhoda  could  avoid  the  trap,  Hartley  and  she  were  alone 
together  in  the  parlour, 

"  Keep  Hartley  in  good  spirits  till  I  come  back, 
Rhoda,"  said  Margaret,  suddenly  ;  "  I  must  take  my 
medicine,   else   doctor   will   be   vexed    when    he   calls 


agam 


She  hurried  ofT,  and  as  David  had  already  gone  out, 
man  and  maid  found  themselves  alone. 

Rhoda  frowned;  Hartley  pulled  himself  together 
and  wished  he  had  taken  half-a-pint  less  of  the  bottled 
porter. 

Each  in  secret  heart  was  planning  speech,  and 
Rhoda,  not  guessing  that  he  had  ever  again  thought  of 
her  as  a  wife,  after  her  definite  reply  to  his  proposal, 
wondered  now  if  she  might  reprove  Mr.  Crocker  himself 
for  his  folly  on  the  island.  Her  object  was  not  the  wel- 
fare of  the  man.  She  was  thinking  a  little  for  Margaret 
and  a  great  deal  for  David.  She  knew  surely  what 
David  must  have  said  had  he  crossed  the  bridge  when 
she  did.  Hut  to  speak  to  David  about  it  appeared 
impossible,  for  he  brooked  no  critici.sui  of  Hargaret 
even  from  her ;  and  to  approach  Madge  seemed  equally 
out  of  the  question  in  Rhoda's  view.  But  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  speak  directly  to  the  offender  himself; 
for  it  could  not  but  be  that  Hartley  had  led  Margaret 
into  the  laps,-!  of  self-respect  with  the  sandwiches. 

Rhoda's  mind  swiftly  traced  this  path,  and  she  was 
preparing  to  speak  when  her  companion  began  to  talk. 
His  conversat:  'n  related  to  a  very  different  matter,  and 
for  some  time  the  woman  found  little  opportunity. 

Mr.  Crocke-  had  picked  up  a  photograph  album  and 
was  gazing  at  the  picture  of  the  Bowden  family  taken 
at  Tavistock  in  their  full  and  imposing  completeness 
before  David's  marria're. 
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"  My  word  !  "  he  said,  "  tnat's  a  proper  piece  of  work 
sure  enough.     Let's  sec— father  and  mother— boys  of 
all. sizes,  your  married  sister,  you  and  David,  and  Dorcas 
?.nd  Joshua.     I   hope  you've  made  it  up  with  Dorcas 
MissRhoda?" 

She  flushed. 

"You'll  do  well  to  mind  your  own  business,"  she 
said. 

He  shut  the  book  and  put  it  on  the  table.  It  rested 
upon  a  red  and  yellow  wool  mat,  and  he  was  careful  to 
plar-  if  -xactly  in  the  middle. 

-You're  right,"  he  answered.  "When  aren't  you 
right  ?  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that.  It's  not  my  place 
to  dictate  to  you— quite  the  reverse.     I'm  sorry." 

She  did  not  reply  and  he  spoke  again. 

"But  my  own  business  is  different.  I  can  mind 
that,  and  it's  time  I  thought  a  bit  more  about  it.  Not 
that  'tis  ever  out  of  my  thoughts  really;  yet  life  comes 
between  a  man  and  his  deepest  desires  sometimes,  and 
life— and  death— has  stood  between  me  and  the  first 
business  of  my  life  lately." 

"  Has  it  ?  "  she  said  in  an  indifferent  voice. 

"You  know  it  has,  Rhoda.  You  kno^-  what  I'vr 
been  through.  You  came  to  the  graveside  of  my  dear 
mother  at  my  express  wish — " 

"'Twas  at  your  aunt's  wish— not  yours." 

"  Anyway  you  came,  and  not  being  blind,  you  must 
have  known  what  putting  her  into  the  ground  meant 
to  me." 

She  stared  at  him  coldly,  but  did  not  speak.  The 
grief  that  Hartley  had  displayed  above  his  mother's 
coffin  when  it  sank  to  earth  was  real  enough.  He 
had  mourned  her  then  from  his  heart.  But  while 
Rhoda  watched  the  man  weep  on  that  mournful 
occasion,  there  had  filled  her  mind,  not  sympathy  at 
his  present  real  grief,  but  sheer  amnzemcnt  at  his  past 
equally  .eal  levity.  It  was  quite  beyond  her  mental 
endi  M/ment  to  understand  how  the  same  man  could 
iHu^^ii  on  the  day  after  his  moth':r's  death,  and  weep  at 
the  ceremony  of  her  interment. 
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I  Icr  thoughts  now  hardened  her  heart.  She  guessed 
that  he  was  about  to  be  personal  and  prepared  to 
waste  no  consideration  upon  hiin. 

"  You'll  be  gone  out  of  England  soon,  I  suppose 
What's  Miss  Saunders  going  to  do  ?  " 

"Lord  knows.  My  Aunt  Susan's  been  rather  diffi- 
cult since  mother  died.  She  wants  to  go  to  Canada 
with  me;  but — well,  my  mind's  set  on  somebody  else." 

"You'll  never  find  anybody  to  care  for  you  like 
she  will." 

"Shan't  I?  That's  bad  news."  he  said.  'And, 
what's  more,  I'll  make  so  bold  as  to  question  it.  Why 
should  I  waste  time  and  beat  about  the  bush  ?  I.ooic 
back  a  bit— to  that  day  on  the  leat  path,  Rl  )da. 
Well,  a  lot's  happened  since  then;  but  nothing  las 
happened  to  my  great  love  of  you  except  it's  grown 
stronger  and  stronger.  And  you,  Rhoda?  Don't  say 
that  you  never  thought  of  it  again.  Perhaps  you 
blame  me  for  holding  off  so  long  ;  but  vou  see  hou'  I 
was  placed.  Couldn't  go  on  with  it  and  mother  fading 
out  day  by  day." 

In  the  light  of  her  knowledge  she  believed  that 
this  statement  was  untrue.  At  best  the  hypocrisy  of 
it  offended  her.  The  man  who  played  with  Madge  on 
the  island  was  surely  not  the  man  to  let  his  mother's 
last  illness  interfere  with  love-making. 

But  she  did  not  comment  upon  this  side  of  the 
question.  She  did  not  comment  at  all,  but  waited  for 
him  to  make  an  end. 

"And  now,  though  you  might  think  I  was  too  near 
her  still,  yet  I  know  it  isn't  so.  And  I  ask  you  to 
remember  what  I  said  before,  and  answer  me  different. 
You're  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  and  I'm  sure  that  I  could  make  you  a  happy 
woman.  I've  watched  you,  like  a  cat  watches  a  mouse, 
these  many  months.  I've  followed  your  ways  and 
learned  your  fancies.  David's  self  don't  know  so  much 
about  you  as  I  do— all  I  know  of  your  beautiful,  brave 
nature  and  likes  and  clish'kes — down  to  the  walks  by 
night  with  nought  but  the  moonbeams  and  your  own 
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thouo^hts  for  company.     And  you-can't  yuu  feci  a  bit 

wa  err?"^/^"^   '''"'^   -^^"^T  with  :ne  awa-.  ov.-r 

nUrlT        .     V  ^T'  '""'  y"'''''^^  "''^tr(.ss  of  such  a 

vou  Vt'  r^r  ^'""'^  "''i^'^  "^°"'  ^°  I^^-'d?     Can't 
V  ou  let   rr-  love   you    and    make  you   my  dear  wife 

't":  \-  ^"r-r"'^  ^^'^^'  ^^'"^  ^t,o^t  it,  aL  do"'t  say 
MO  .ijain.  I  11  wa,r  your  pleasure  ;  I'll  not  hurry  you 
TaK-  a  year  to  sa,  'good-bye'  to  Dartmoor,  if  you 
i  ke  or  .p  on  Dartmoor  if  you  h^kc  ;  and  I'll  gladly 
stop  too.  u  you  say  the  w  .rd  ;  but  oh,  Rhoda  Bouden 
do  marry  me  and  find  what  it  is  to  have  a  husband 
vWio  worships  your  shadow  !  "  nusuana 

'e  stood  over  her  as  he  spoke,  while  she  sat 
motionless  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Now  'he 
saw  DavKl  returning  and  was  gl.d.  But  her  quick  ears 
heard  Margaret  >top  him  outside,  and  husband  and 
wife  went  into  the  kitchen  together. 

"Say  '  yes  '  and  have  done  with  it,"  begged  Bartlev 
She  was  thmkmg.  but  not  of  him.    'it  occurred  to  her 

thoughts  retraced  muny  past  events,  and  she  wondc  rS 
how  much  more  Margaret  migi,t  have  planned.  Then 
she  asked  herself  the  reason.. 

Her  sustained  silence  made  the  lover -peak  a-ain  ■ 
but  she  was  so  interested  in  side  views  of  the  situation 
that  the  central  fact  seen;ed  unimportant.  To  him 
howev-er,  nothing  else  mattered  ;  and  her  answer  To 
one  who  had  just  asked  her  to  marry  him,  struck  the 
man  as  extraordinary.  .    ^  ui.k  me 

u.  "■^J'"\^''  '''","^'  ""^^''  '''^"^^  's  to  give  consenf  " 
he  said;  then  she  came  to  herself,  looked  at  him 
blankly  and  shook  her  heau. 

''  Th^?  ^  iw'   u'  '^^'  ";"  >'°"''  ^"^^^^^  ^  "  ^^  asked. 
1  nat  s  all,    she  replied. 

''Why-why-why?  What's  between  us?  I'm 
frank  to  you ;  be  frank  with  me,  Rhoda.  It's  now  or 
never.  Say  everything  in  your  mind  to  say.  Leave 
nothmg  unsaid.     What  is  it  between  us  ?     What's  the 

r  f.i  5    ^^       ^"^  ^°^  7''^'  "^  ^'■°^'^"  f'°w"  ?     Where  do 
1  tail?     Can  I  mend  it?     Can   I   change  anything- 


,^-^* 
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everything  to  please  you  better?     Don't  fear  to  hurt 
me.     Anything  is  better  than  refusal." 

"You're  too  light-minded,"  she  said.  "And,  even 
if  you  wasn't,  I  shouldn't  care  about  you.  You're  not 
the  sort  of  rnan  that  I  like.  ' 

"What  .-ort  do  you  like  then?  Tell  me,  and  I'll 
try  to  be  that  sort." 

She  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  reproved  him 
for  the  past.  It  occurred  to  her  again  that  by  pro- 
testing now  against  the  incident  on  the  island  she 
might  prevent  any  such  folly  in  the  future.  She  was 
only  considering  David — not  Margaret,  and  not  the 
man  before  her. 

"  Too  light-minded,"  she  repeated.  "  and  I'll  tell  you 
for  why  I  say  it.  On  the  day  after  your  mother  died, 
you  »net  my  sister-in-law  and  it  chanced  that  I  saw  you 
together.  She  don't  know  it  and  needn't.  But  you'd 
better  know.  The  man  who  could  play  child's  tiicks 
at  such  a  time  wouldn't  be  trusted  by  any  woman,  I 
should  think." 

He  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  endeavoured  to 
remember. 

"  Whatever  did  you  see  that  shocked  you  jo  much  ?  " 

She  told  him  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  expect  to  make  you  understand 
that.  Perhaps  no  woman  that  ever  I  met  but  Madge 
would  understand  it.  Don't  let  that  come  between  us. 
Be  just.  Moods  and  whims  and  silliness  after  a  long 
cruel  strain  may  happen  to  men  as  well  as  women." 

■'Well,  I  despise  the  men,  or  women  either,  who 
could  sink  to  sur.h  things." 

"You  were  at  my  mother's  f-moral.  You  know  if  I 
felt  her  loss  or  not." 

"  Things  are  as  they  are,"  she  answered  calmly. 
"  'Tis  no  good  telling  us  any  more.  My  brother  and  his 
wife  want  to  come  in  the  parlour,  and  we're  keeping 
'em  cut." 

Bartley  rose. 

"I'll  be  oflf  then.  And  mark  this:  you'll  have  to 
listen  to  :ne  oace  more  yet  before  I  go.     No  man  worth 
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the    name   would    take    'no'    for    an    answer    under 
thrice.  ' 

"better  save  your  time.  You'll  never  make  me 
feel  different  to  you.  We're  not  built  t..  look  alike  or 
feel  alike  at  any  point.  The  sooner  you  know  that  the 
better." 

"  Bid  'em  good-bye  for  mc  and  try  to  think  dififercnt." 
He  offered  hi.s  hand  and  .she  took  it. 
"  I'll  never  think  different  so  long  as  I  can  think  at 
all,    she  said. 

He  departed,  and  Margaret  and  David  saw  him  co 
and  knew  that  he  had  failed. 

Madge  sighed  for  him  ;  her  husband  showed  no 
emotion. 

"Come  what  may  come,  'twill  be  best,"  he  declared 
"Khoda  knows  her  own  mind;  and  *',-iat's  more  than 
half  the  maidens  do  nowadays." 

They  returned  to  her  and  found  her  sweepinfr  the 
hearth.  '     ** 

"  Mr.  Crocker  have  gone,"  she  said.  "  I  was  to  bid 
you  good-bye  from  him." 

Elsewhere  the  bafHed  suitor  tramped  through  Dart- 
moor under  conditions  of  setting  sunlight  and  approach- 
ing darkness.  Strong  winds  had  scattered  the  fog  of 
the  preceding  evening  and  now  a  gale  .'^hcuted  along 
the  heath  and  drove  the  clouds  before  it.  Flashes  of 
Hght  broke  through  the  west  and,  like  golden  birds 
floated  upward  over  t*>e  dark  bosoms  of  the  hills  Thev 
reached  the  ragged  :  ammits  of  the  land,  revealed  the 
granue  there,  then  seemed  to  take  wing  into  the  sky. 
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The   folk  were  cominp:  to  church,   and   some  walked 
by   road;    some    drove    from    distant   hamlets;    some 
tramped    by  sheep-tracks    and    rough    pathways   over 
wide  spaces  of  heath  and  stone.     Down  through  out- 
lying   farms    that    stretch    tentative    fields    into   the 
Moor  ;  down  past  gorsc-clad  banks  and  great  avenues  of 
beeches  ;  down  past  Kit  Tin  Mine— busy  then,  but  empty 
and  silent  now  ;  down  into  the  valley  bottom,  drawn  by 
the  thin    bell    music  from  the  tower  above  the   trees, 
came  the  family  of  the  Bowdens.     It  was  smaller  than 
of  old.     But  the  boys  were  growing  ;    Napoleon   and 
Wellington    had    become    responsible   persons   in    the 
scheme  of  life  at  Ditsworthy,  and  even  the  twins  could 
be  trusted  to  work  without  a  ruling  eye  upon  them. 
Mr.  Bowden  and  his  wife  came  to  pray  upon  this  early 
summer  noon.     Of  w    -en  there  were  only  two  left  at 
Ditsworthy  ;  therefore  Sarah  and  her  daughter  Sophia 
had  to  take  Sunday  at  church  alternately;  and  to-day 
the  widow  stopped  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner.     With 
the  Bowdens  came  other  of  the  people.     Susan  Saunders 
appcareo    beside  her  nephew;  but  he  saw  her  to   the 
entrance  only  ;  there  he  stopped  and  talked  with  a  knot 
of  men.     Among  them  was  David  Bowden,     He,  ho.v- 
ever,  stayed  not  long  outside  and  soon  joined  his  family 
and  Rhoda.     She  was  already  seated  between  Joshua 
and  her  father  in  the  Bowden  pew.     Charles  Moses  was 
finding  seats    for  chance  visitors;    Reuben  Shiliabeer, 
who  never  missed  Sunday    service,   sat    in  his  corner,' 
having  just  handed  four  collecting  dishes  to  those  who 
would  presently  .;arry  them  through  the  congregation. 
He  was  a  sidesman  now,  and  Mr  Merle  held  the  old 
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prlzc-fi.t,^hter  in  high  cstcerr.  as  a  valuable  cxami)Ic  to 
the  young  men.  ' 

Mr.  Screech  arrived  with  his  elder  child.  Mattacott 
met  h.m  and  they  talked  apart.  Their  conversation 
concerned  Timothy  himself.  Jane  West  had  ceased  to 
smile  on  Mattacctt  since  the  winter;  yet  there  was  no 
report  of  any  engagement  between  her  and  Bart  Stan- 
bury.  Ihc  appearance  of  Timothy's  rival  cut  this 
conversation    short.      He   came   with    his   father   and 

r'^ir   "r-      ^"  """"^  ^^^^r^d  and  Mrs.  Stanbury  spoke 
to  Mr.  Crocker.  ^ 

"  Be  Margaret  gone  in  ?  "  she  asked. 

Khoda  are  here.     Madge  hasn't  come." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  sighed  with  dismay. 

"  There !  And  I  want  particular  for  to  sec  her 
Now  whatever  shall  1  do?" 

"Come  and  see  her,"  suggested  Bartley.  "I'll  be 
very  plea.5cd  to  walk  along  vith  you.  I'm  not  going 
in.  The  weather  s  too  fine  to  miss  two  hours  of  it  ?nd 
I  Shan  t  taste  another  English  June  for  many  a  'ion- 
da)'— perhaps  never."  *' 

Constance  considered,  and  then,  the  matter  beint?  of 
some  urgency,  consented. 

"I'll  just  go  into  the  church  and  tell  master  I'm 
stepping  over  to  see  Margaret.  And  I  shall  have  to 
^ct  my  dinner  there.  Everything's  locked  up  at 
Coombeshead  till  evening.  We  was  all  going  to  take 
our  meat  along  vvith  Mr.  Moses  to-day;  but  my  men 
can  do  so,  and  1  11  ask  Madge  for  a  bit." 

'''?  i^r^'^  '^"*'  ^"""^  hartley,  quite  to  his  satisfaction, 
escorted  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  '  Meavy  Cot' 

_  First  he  chattered  about  his  OMn  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments ;  then  he  interested  himself  in  his  com- 
panion's affairs. 

,''  Y^.'/  "^"',^  ^^  "°"-     ^'°  f^ood  staying  here  in  sight 

ot  tnat  girl— only  makes  me  savage  and  good  for  nothin^r  " 

A  pity  she  won't  take  you;  but  she'll  never  take 

anybody.     She  s  cut  out  tor  the  single  state,"  declared 

Constance. 
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"  How  can  ycu  say  that  ?     Was  ever  a  finer  woman 
seen  in  hhtcp^^tor  ? 

"Womanhofxl's  a  matter  of  heart,  n,,t  bo.lv  mv 
dear.  I  o  the  eye  she's  female,  to  the  m.nd  she's  male 
--that,  or  neither  one  n^r  t'other.  I  know  all  about 
her  throut^h  my  daughter.  Not  that  I  dn„'t  wish  with 
all  my  heart  you  could  have  her,  and  take  her  lotm 
ways  off  Not  a  word  of  unkindncs.  do  I  mean  ;  but 
twould  be  better  every  way.  and  better  for  Madre  if 
she  lived  somewhere  else." 

"Yes— I  understand  that,"  he  said.  "Daviii  never 
can  be  everythinc.  to  M.:  !^.e  while  h-  thinks  such  a  deuce 
of  a  lot  of  Rhoda.  They're  all  ^nnd  friends,  however." 
Good  friends  enough.  But 'tisn't  the  home  it  m.Vht 
be.  Y(,u  don  t  see.  and  stranf^ers  don't  see ;  but  1  see 
because  my  mother's  eyes  c;  n't  be  blinded  " 

;|  I  see  too— I  know  very  well  what  you  mean." 

M  you  do,  then  say  nou-ht,"  she  answered;  "for 

tisn  t  for  you-nor  me  neither-  to  stand  between  k  man 

and  h  s  wife.     D  you  know  what  Madge  said  to  me  last 

week?     I  grant  she  was  down  when  she  said  Tt     bu 

she  s  down  too  often  now.    She  said, '  Life  was  sunshine 

v.nh  only  a  little  sunshine,  mother.'  Not  a  very  nice 
thing  for  me  to  hear.    But  it  didn't  astonish  me.    We're 

through  the  b  oou,  or  through  some  dark  powers  out- 
side us,  I  don't  know  yet;  'tis  a  very  reaching  and 
some  ha.s  it  from  the  cradle  and  some  never  gets  a 
pinch  of  11.     Stanburys  don't.'  vcr  ^ets  a 

But  Crocker  was  thinking  of  Margaret  Bowden. 
m  terrible  sorry  to  hear  you  tell  this  about  her 
She  keeps  such  a  stiff  upper  lip  before  the  world  and 
looks  out  with  such  cheerful  eyes,  that  I  never  guessed 
^was  quite  as  had.     Yet  now  you  say  it.  I  mfnd "he 

"Keep  out  of  it,  however,  and  go  away.     You  can't 
do  no  good  if  Rhoda  won't  have  you  " 

migh?be"'againT  °' ''''     '  ^''  '  '°^  °^  "^  --'     ^ 
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Mrs.  Stanbury  was  milJIy  surprised. 

"SL'ein;^  David's  t^ood  sense  and  patienrc.  I  won't 
say  'tis  impossible  to  do  anything.  lU;t  David  be 
David,  and  even  if  he  had  the  will  to  alter,  how  can  he 
doit,  more'n  the  leopard  his  spots?  There's  nothinfj 
you  can  put  your  hand  upon  and  say  '  there's  the  evil ;' 
and  yet  'tis  clear  cnouf:jh.  They've  drifted  apart  through 
havin:^'  no  family.     'Tis  all  said  in  that  worci." 

Mr.  Crocker  sigiicd  and  felt  a  moment  of  real 
sorrow. 

"If  she'd  married  me,"  he  said,  "'twould  have 
saved  us  both  a  lot  of  bother." 

The  other  did  not  answer  and  they  [)roceeded  some 
distance  silently. 

Then  he  turned  the  conversation  to  Mrs.  Stanbury 
herself. 

"This  is  telling  on  you  too.  You're  not  all  you 
might  be,  I'm  sure.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  do 
you  a  good  turn." 

"  Like  you  to  say  it.  Many  have  to  thank  you  for 
a  good  turn.  But  'tis  outside  human  strength  to  help 
me.  I've  run  against  the  Powers  of  Darkness;  I've 
heard  Crazywell  tell  how  my  husband  is  to  go  inside 
the  year." 

"Does  he  beh'eve  it?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  He  won't  talk  about  it.  He's  very 
careful  of  hisself,  and  he  gets  a  bit  short  if  I  run  on 
about  it;  so  we've  agreed  to  let  the  matter  drop.  All 
the  same  it's  aged  him,  and  God  knows  how  many  years 
''t  has  took  off  my  life." 

Mr.  Crocker  was  interested. 

"  I  only  heard  about  it  from  David.  There  may  be 
some  sort  of  explanation." 

"  How  can  there  be?  'Tis  like  a  thunderbolt  hung 
over  u...  Bart's  the  only  one  who  pays  no  account 
of  it." 

"  It  might  be  him  just  so  likely  as  his  father,"  said 
the  roan.  "Why  are  you  so  positive  'twas  your 
husband  the  voice  meant?  They're  both  called 
'Bartholomew.'" 
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Mrs.  Stanbury  stood  still,  stared  at  him  and  then 
sank  down  suddenly  in  the  h    .^rg  'inu  men 

alwlv!;"' i"'  "'"',  ''"'^  ^"•■ely'be?     The  one's  'Barf 
always,    she  gasped  out. 

"To  other  people;  but  if  this  was  some  magic  tb-'n. 
from  ano  her  world,  you  couldn't  cxf.ect  it  to  care 
about  nicknames."  '  ^^ 

"Oh,  my  God  !  where  do  we  all  stand  now?"  cried 
out^  Mrs.   Stanbury.     "  Nobody  ever   thought   of  that 

lane  W.^.^'-T"  '^''''  '^"°^  °^^"''^ '  ^"^  ^^at  person's 
Jane  West,    he  answered.     "  I  saw  her  a  bit  a-o  and 

asked  her-out  of  kindness  to  Bart-why  she  held  off 

and  d.dn'ttake  him.     I  know  only  too  well  wha    '^is 

to  be  harigmg  about  with  your  heart  telling  you  not  to 

take    no    for  an  answer  and  your  head  tell'in-r  you  that 

.^h"7/  ^T\  u^"^  J^"^  ^^'^  ^hat,  so  far  ^s^•t  ue 
she  d  deeded  between  Mattacott  and  Stanbury  '  But  ■' 
she  said  'though  I'm  addicted  to  Bart  and  like  him 
very  well,  'tis  no  use  taking  the  man  if  he  m  going  to 
die  afore  next  Christmas.'  Twas  only  by  the  merest 
chance  she  and  Bart  didn't  hear  the  voice  themselves 
for  they  went  up  to   I'rincetown   shopping  that  very 

by'roTd' '  •  '  ""'^'""^^  ^"'  '^^  ^°S  "^^^^  ''^  SO  round 
But  Mrs.  Stanbury  heard  none  of  these  words  She 
had  neve-  connected  this  catastrophe  with  her  son- 
neither  had  Bart  himself  done  so.  Jane  West,  however' 
inspired  thereto  by  Mr.  Mattacott' perceived  the  real 
significance  of  the  situation,  and  she  proposed  to  wai 
until  time  showed  whether  father  or'son  was  to  fall 
Now  Mrs  Stanbury  was  herself  faced  with  this  hideous 
complication,  and  it  struck  her  almost  as  harshlva.  the 
original  blow  had  done.  Her  weak  mind  whirled  •"  'he 
became  incoherent  and  spoke  without  sense 

"  Leave  it  for  God's  sake,"  urged  the  man.  "  You'll 
go  mad  at  this  gait.  One  thing  be  just  as  absurd  as 
t  other.  Some  innocent  fool  saw  your  husband  through 
the  fog  and  shouted  to  him-perhaps  just  wished  him\ 
merry  season  or  some  such  thing-and  then  went  on 
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his  way  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  I5e  sure  you'll 
hear  the  truth  soon  or  late,  and  you'll  live  to  see  your 
men  as  well  and  hearty  next  January  as  they  are  now." 

"You  mean  kindly  to  say  these  things,"  she 
answered,  "  But  'tis  vain,  and  you'll  know  it  afore  the 
year's  gone." 

"Well,  give  God  Almighty  a  chance,"  he  urged. 
"'Tis  you  will  be  dead,  not  them,  if  you  go  on  so." 

They  reached  '  Meavy  Cot'  and  found  Margaret. 
Her  mother  sat  down,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  rested, 
while  M.'.dge  stood  a  few  minutes  at  the  ga*:e  with  Mr. 
Crocker  before  he  started  homeward. 

"  Try  and  cheer  her  up,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  that  damned 
nonsense  about  the  voice  at  Crazywell.  She'll  fret 
herself  into  her  grave  over  it  if  this  goes  on." 

They  discusseJ  the  matter  for  a  while;  then  Madge 
spoke  of  Bartley  himself. 

"Don't  know  what  to  be  at,"  he  said,  "My  life's 
stuck  for  the  minute.  I  can't  ask  her  again  yet,  and 
I'm  not  going  till  I  have.  Just  once  more.  But  the 
thing  is  to  know  what  to  be  doing  meantime — how  to 
get  a  bit  forwarder.     How  is  she?  " 

"  She's  all  right — silenter  than  ever  to  me  though. 
Sometimes  I  think  she's  judging  me  rather  hardly  and 
don't  reckon  I'm  a  very  good  wife  for  David." 

"  I'm  sure  that  can't  be.  She's  a  long  way  too 
sensible  to  imagine  any  such  nonsense." 

"She  may  be  right,  all  the  same.  I  don't  know 
vihat  it  is  ;  I  wouldn't  even  name  it  to  anybody  bui 
you  and  mother;  but  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a 
door  between  me  and  David,  and  sometimes  he  tries  to 
open  it,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  always  trying  to,  but  it  keeps 
shut." 

"Stuff!"  he  repeated.  "You're  such  a  parcel  of 
nerves,  Madge— like  poor  Mrs.  Stanbury.  You  mustn't 
let  yourself  think  such  things.  David's  wrapped  up 
heart  and  soul  in  you,  and  if  'tisn't  his  way  to  show  all 
he  feels,  that's  only  to  say  he's  a  Bowden.  They  are 
built  on  that  fashion.  You  must  try  and  look  at  life 
more  with  his  eyes.     He's  a  rare  man  and  I  envy  him 
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his  tremendous  power  of  sticking  to  a  thing  till  he's  cot 
through  with  it.  His  ideas  arc  big,  not  little ;  I  can  see 
that,  and  you  ought  to  see  it.  You  and  me  are  a  bit 
too  much  alike  there,  and  'tis  our  luck  not  to  be  rated 
at  our_  real  value  in  consequence.  But  we  mustn't 
repay  m  the  same  coin.  IJecause  David  don't  quite 
understand  you,  and  Rhoda  don't  understand  me  we 
who  are  nimbler-witted  than  them,  mustn't  be  cross' 
They  may  not  see  the  truth  of  us  and  all  the  virtues 
that  we've  got— and  we've  both  got  a  rare  lot  in  mv 
opm.on-but  we  do  see  the  truth  of  them,  and  so  we 
must  be  patient  with  their  characters." 

It  was  a  new  I'-ht  to  the  woman,  and  she  perceived 
the  wisdom  under  his  jesting  manner. 

"  I  f  he'd  only  let  me  into  his  secrets  !  "  she  said 
^      "You   must  be  content   with  mine,"   he  answered. 
David   lets  you  into  his  good  fortune  and  tells  you 
when  he  s  drawn  a  prize.     But  the  bother  and  battle  he 
keeps  to  himself" 

"  He  doesn't,"she  answered.  "  I'd  forgive  that  But 
he  tells  Rhoda.  Again  and  again  I've  known  then  to 
break  off  a  subject  when  I  came  along— as  if  I  was  a 
baby." 

"Try  to  think  'tis  out  of  their  kindness  they  do  it " 

"I  have  tried;  but  I  know  different.     David  don't 
believe  in  me— that's  the  bitterness  of  my  life  in  a  word 
Bartley.     He  don't  trust  me  like  he  trusts  Rhoda." 

"  Jhen  tell  him  so.  Let  him  see  what  he's  losing  by 
keeping  you  out.  And  I  believe,  come  to  think  of  it 
that  might  be  good  advice  to  myself  too.  With  Rhoda 
I  mean.  How  would  it  be  if  I  took  a  bit  of  counsel 
with  her,  Madge— asked  her  advice,  like  David  does 
and  treated  her  like  a  man  instead  of  a  girl?  Would 
that  work  ?  " 

She  considered. 

"  It  would  work,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  her  being  civil 
went.  If  you  asked  her  questions,  she'd  answer  'em; 
and  if  you  asked  her  opinion  she'd  give  it.  Whether 
'twould  lead  to  anything  further,  I  can't  tell  We've 
drifted  apart  a  bit  of  late,  and  I  see  it  clear  enouL^h 
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w'thout  seeing  the  reason  for  it.  However,  I  daresay 
I'm  to  blame  too.  No  doubt  I  don't  look  at  life  from 
their  point  of  view  all  I  might.  But  I  wish— I  wish  to 
God  she'd  take  you — as  much  for  tny  sake  as  her  own." 

The  woman's  unusual  bitterness  impressed  him. 

"  Follow  my  advice  c.nd  have  a  good  talk  with 
David.  Thresh  it  out  and  open  his  eyes  a  bit.  If  you 
see  from  his  point  of  view,  as  you  will  now,  then  'ti;, 
but  fair  he  should  see  from  yours;  and  if  he  can't  see 
your  side  single-handed,  then  you  must  help  him.  We'll 
meet  again  afore  long  and  I'll  tell  you  what  comes  of 
my  new  idea.     Perhaps  we  shall  both  be  lucky ! " 

He  left  her  and  she  returned  tc  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  absorbed  in  the  dreadful  new 
problems  raised  by  Bartley  Crocker's  theory  of  the 
voice.  She  e.xplained  these  complications  to  Margaret, 
and  her  daughter  strove  to  comfort  her  without  success 
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KNU   OF   A   ROMANCE 

RiiODA  BOWDEN  was  walking  over  Yennadon  Down, 
a  broad  tract  of  common  above  the  gorges  of  Meavy! 
Great  spaces  stretched  beneath  her  and  a  still  higher 
and  mightier  wilderness  heaved  upward  beyond  the  river 
and  the  forests  to  the  east.    There  Ringmoor  extended, 
and    its    lone    miles    basked    in    unclouded    sunshine! 
Ikneath  lay  Sheepstor  and  Meavy,  each  crowned  by  a 
church  tower;  while  beyond  rolled  out  long  leagues  of 
Devon  to  the  margins  of  the  sea.     But   Rhoda^s  eves 
were  on  the  ground  and  she  moved  with  less  than  her 
usual   steady   purpose.     An   empty  cartridge   met  her 
glance  and  some  small  gn-y  object  that  fluttered  in  the 
mouth  of  it  led  her  to  stop  and  pick  up  the  fragment. 
The   cartridge   was   old    and    weather-worn;    the   live 
creature  that  had  found  this  convenient  receptacle  was 
a  large  and  dusky  moth.     For  a  moment  Rhoda  felt 
interested,  then,    perceiving    that    this  insect  had  laid 
many  eggs  within  the  empty  cartridge,  she  shuddered 
slightly  and    flung   the    moth    and    its   nursery  away  • 
because  maternity  on  such  a  scale  seemed  loathsome 
to  her  even  in  an  insect. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Buckland  of  the  Monks  with 
a  message  from  David,  and  she  welcomed  the  long  and 
lonely  day  promised  by  this  task,  for  not  a  few  matters 
lay  heavy  on  her  mind.  Rhoda's  responsibilities  were 
growing  beyond  power  of  control. 

But  the  anticipated  hours  of  reflection  were  largely 
curtailed,  for  when  she  returned  to  the  highway  nigh 
Dousland  Barn,  a  light  cart  overtook  her  and  the  driver 
was  Simon  Sncll.  I  lis  face  indicated  the  most  profound 
surpn:,c.       He     smiled,    hesitated,    gave    her    'good- 
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morning,'  proceeded  on  his  way,  then  chan-ed  his 
mmd  again,  pulled  up  and  alighted  "^ 

ci.."i\^w.\^l''"^'''  coorious  thing  as  me  and  you 
should  both  be  bound  out  along  like  this-on  the  v^-ry 
same  day  too  !  "  he  said.  ' 

r^.f".?°  f"  ^!?^,"'.^"d  I  hope  you're  well.  Us  haven't 
met  this  longful  time."  "«ivcu  i 

"I  was  coming  over  one  Sunday  this  summer"  he 
declared;  "but  now  will  do  just  so  well.     I  be  going 

wi  h  L\f '  H^^S"^^'^  '^'"^  *°  ^P^"d  ^he  day  flong 
with  my  brother  James  and  his  wife.     You  might  not 

too'k  a'd'  "'J  'f  "^"'^^  ^'°"^  h'"^-  P-haps^?  I've 
took  a  day  off-by  permission,  of  course-and  I'm 
carrying  em  a  gift,  because  they'm  not  very  well-to-do. 
1  m  sorry  to  say."  ^  ' 

"I'm  going  to  Buckland  Monachorum  for  David  " 
Well,     never!     What  could  have  failed  out  better? 
I  very  nearly  drove  by  you ;  because  I  said  to  myself 

her  a  lift       But  I  m  very  glad  I  didn't,  and  I  hope  you'll 
accept  of  a  seat  till   I  leave  your  road.     'Tis  a  fainty 

'"'..^K     ^'^  "^'^^  ^''""^^''  ^^^^■'■'"^-  '■"  "^y  opinion."        ^ 
_^  1  hank  you.   Ishouldbe  very  glad  if  you've  got  room." 

.=  ^■u    ^T"^'^''-     ^  "^  ^^''•"S  "^y  brother  half  a  pig 

as  vve  killed  ast  week,  and  his  wife  a  bunch  of  they 
white  Mary  hhes,  what  grow  to  a  miracle  in  ou^ 
garden.  I  eople  stop  and  stare  at  'em.  And  if  you'll 
sit  alongside  me-if  it  isn't  making  too  bold-" 
..X?  ^'""^'^^  ^"^  they  proceeded  together. 
1  here  11  be  a  thunderstorm  afore  long,  as  you  sav  " 
she  remarked.  ^        ^  •^' 

"I  quite  agree.     And  how  be  you  faring?     You'm 
ook.ng  purty  middling;  and  I  be  purty  middling,  and 

sevenT;  r^^'.h''"'  '^T^  <^^od,  though  she  was  into  her 
seventy-fourth  year  last  month." 

"  I'm  all  right." 

"l  ban't  too  close  to  you,  I  hope?  " 
wifh  V  '^°°''  her  head.     She  felt  comfortable  and  easy 
with  him,  as  usual,  but  her  heart  beat  no  quicker  for 
his  voice  or  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  great  mild  eyes. 
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"My  brother  was  married  afore  I  coined  acquainted 
with  you.  He's  a  [gamekeeper  and  his  wife  has  a 
child  every  second  year.  For  my  [>  irt  I  think  they're 
unlucky;  hut  their  way  is  to  trust  tiic  Lord  to  look 
after  the  childer.  But  I'm  not  sure,  hy  the  same  token 
you  mi^^ht  not  know  that  you've  ;^ut  another  nephew. 
Your  sister,  Mrs.  Screech,  had  a  son  yesterday  betwixt 
aix  and  seven  of  tlie  cvcniii<;.  Screech  corned  in  to 
smoke  a  pipe  when  'twas  al!  over.  A  very  clever  job,  I 
hear,  and  the  child  to  be  called  aftrr  your  father." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  nothing  about  it,  thank  you." 

"  Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure." 

He  was  silenced  for  some  time.  Then  he  observed 
that  Rhoda  had  a  finger  tied  up. 

"  I  do  hope  as  you  haven't  liurt  yourself,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  at  all.  A  dog  bit  th.rough  when  he  was 
playing." 

"They  will,  and  yet  mean  no  harm." 

She  considered  with  herself  whether  this  man  could 
be  of  any  use  to  her,  and  she  decidetl  that  he  could  not. 
It  was  in  any  case  almost  impossible  to  state  her  diffi- 
culties. She  found  it  hard  to  put  them  into  words  even 
in  thought,  where  an  idea,  though  it  cannot  live  away 
from  the  symbols  of  words,  yet  develops  without  any 
coherent  sentences  and  reasoned  speech.  To  tell  to 
another  what  was  in  her  mind  had  as  yet  been  beyond 
her  power;  and  to  mention  the  difficulty  to  Mr, 
Snell,  even  if  possible,  must  have  proved  a  futile  task. 
Her  instinct  assured  her  that  his  mind  was  no  mote 
built  to  speak  wisdom  on  sex  questions  than  her  own. 
She  reflected  thus,  while  he,  employed  upon  a  different 
matter,  wondered  vaguely  if  he  might  arrange  another 
walk  with  her;  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  do  so; 
and  whether,  even  if  she  accepted  the  invitation,  he 
really  desired  such  a  thing. 

Presently  she  uttered  a  generality  which  bore 
obliquely  upon  his  own  ideas. 

"  What  a  terrible  difficult  world  it  do  seem  to 
become,  if  you'm  married  !  And  even  if  you'm  thrown 
much  against  married  people,  you  can't  escape  it.     If 
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you  care  a  lot  about  folk,  yoii'm  bound  to  feci  for  'em 
I  supi^osc.  ' 

'-Til\2r''''T''rr"''''T  '^''"■^'  ^  truer  word,"  he  said. 
_  lis  the  worst  of  bcirv^r  fond  of  people  that,  if  they  .^et 
in  a  mess,  it  makes  you  feel  uucomfurtablc.  You 
can  t  escape  from  that." 

seemhi^oK?"'"'"  "^^  '^'^  ^^'^"^'  "^'  "^"'^  P^"^^^  ^'^  ^ave, 

iv^'^r^'''"!'/  ?•  .  f^"^  *''°"-^^  *'^^t  ^''^^y  thought,  and 
I  v^  often  t^ianked  God  that,  after  my  mother,  and  my 
brother,  and  my  brother's  a-ife,  and  one  of  my  nephews. 

Ihey  was'toot'"'"  ""'''^  '  '^'^"'^  ''''"^  ^ ''^'  ^"^  '^ 

She  nodded,  and  he  suddenly  perceived  that  this 
was  one  of  the  speeches  wherein  he  had  failed  of  perfect 
tact.     Yet  to  modify  it  needed  some  coura-e 

bold,"  he°a"dd.7  '"'  '''"-""  "^'^^' ''  '  ^^^y  "^^^-^  - 

She  did  not  answer  and  he  considered  before  con- 
tmumg.  Then  he  decided  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
matter  there.     Yet  he  was  cautious. 

"  You  mustn't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it.  I  don't 
mean  anythmg  by  it  to  cause  you  any  uneasiness.  But 
you  re  the  one  Miss  Rhoda.  I  should  certainly  be  very 
vexed  if  anythmg  happened  to  you."  ^ 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Snell  " 

"Don't"  he  said.  "These  things  don't  merit 
thanks.     I've  never  told  a  lie,  and  so  f  won't  hold  my 

.XT  .    'm  k^   ''''"'^•^  '"^  °^  y^"'-  character:  that's 
Hhy  I  should  be  sorry  if  harm  happened  to  you  " 

VVe  ve  understood  each  other  very  well,  I  believe" 

about   Z  V        'i"'^'"'^'    ^"^^  >'°"'"'-'  ^^"S^^t  ^^  a   lot 
about    the    female    sex.      And,    but    for    you,    I    don't 

suppose   I   should   ever  have  knowed  anything  at  al 

about   them.     I    may   tell   you,   owing   to  your  laree 

understanchng,   that    I've   often   considered  ^bou     the 

sense  of  marrying.    But  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.- When 

you  look  round— the  heart  sinks  " 

"Yes.  it  does." 

Mr.  Snell  did  look  round,  and  the  beautiful  womAn 
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roused     MMuc     faint,    feeble     llickcr    of    his     an.Tinic 
passion. 

"  I  ^'rant  you  that  the  wedded  state  as  shown  by 
other  people— and  )  et  I  won't  ^o  so  far  as  Bartley 
Crocker  do." 

'I  J  low  far's  that  then?" 

"  Mind,  don't  you  say  it  apainst  him.  I've  no  wish 
to  be  thou-ht  a  tale-bearer.  But,  in  open  speech  at  the 
h.u  ot  Shillabeer's  public-house,  he  said  that  though 
you  hear  of  hai)py  marriages,  you  never  see  them.  Now 
thats  too  far-ii  aching— eh  ?" 

'I  Not  much.     1  le's  not  far  out,  I  reckon." 

"Well,  you  know  better  than  me;  but,  begging 
pardon  for  mentioning  her  again,  your  own  sis'ter  is 
as  happy  as  a  bird.  And  I  really  don't  say  it's  im- 
possible to  be  happy  with  a  home  of  your  own." 

"The  right  ones  never  meet.  I'd  warn  every  man 
and  woman  against  it  for  my  part." 

With  this  speech  Rhoda  quite  extinguished  the 
paltry  flicker  in  Mr.  Snell's  broad  bosom.  He  looked 
rather  frightened.  He  stroked  his  beard.  At  heart  he 
felt  a  sort  of  relief  that  even  the  shadow  of  disquiet  was 
now  banished  in  the  light  of  her  plain  statement. 

"If  that's  your  opinion, 'tis  no  part  for  a  common 
man  like  me  to  say  a  word  against  it,"  he  answered 
"Sometimes— I  won't  deny  it— I've  thought,  in  uplifted 
moments,  that  the  married  state  with  such  a  meek 
nature  as  mine— and  then  again,  however " 

"I  speak  what  I  know;  but  nobody  can  be  sure 
they're  right,  I  suppose.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 
asked  Rhoda.  But  why  she  gave  him  this  loophole  she 
knew  not.  Her  interest  m  Mr.  Snell  was  at  a  low  ebb 
to-day,  and  her  own  thoughts  filled  her  spirit  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  Still  she  was  always  content  with 
him.  He  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  sensible  and  respon- 
sib,e  man  whose  opinion  was  better  worth  having  than 
that  of  most  people, 

"  Now  you  ask  a  poser,"  declared  Simon,  "  for  my 
own  opinion  on  such  a  high  subject  be  very  unsettled. 
In  fact,  I'd  a  long  ways  sooner  go  by  yours,  and  if  you, 
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of  all  females,  feci  as  marriaj^c  be  too  doubtful  in  the 
upshot,  then  I'd  so  soon,  if  not  sooner,  take  your  word 
tor  it.      And  I  may  say  that  I  will.     There's  nothin^r  so 
restlul    as   havini,'  your   muid   made  U{)  fur  you    by  a 
better  one.      And  I  can't  say  the  men  1  know— thcy'm 
all  for  it  in  a  ^^eneral  way— brin^'  up  very  strong  ar  'U- 
mcnts.     There's   Amos   rrousc  tokened    now,  and    he 
^^oes  about  properly  territled,  so  far  as  I  can  see;  and 
there's  M.ittacitt,  from   bein^  an  even-tempered    man 
turned  so  s^jur  as  a  sloe,  because  Jane  West  keepiJ  him' 
on  the  tenterhnoks.     To  keep  cominany  is  certainly  a 
very  badstatc  ;  and  you  can't  be  married  without  c^^ing 
through  it ;  so  that's  another  reason  against." 
"  I  shall  iicver  marry,"  she  said. 
"  Then  no  more  shan't  I,"  he  declared.     "  And  'tis  a 
troublesome  weight  off  the  mind  to  hear  you  say  that." 
"  Better  not  go  by  me,  however." 
"  'Tis  just  you  and  no  other  I  would  go  by.     Because 
—well,  now  since  you've  spoken  and  never  been  known 
to  go  from  your  word— the  coast  be  clear  for  me  and  I 
feel  so  light  as  a  lark  in  the  air.     If  you'd  said  as  you 
were  for  it,  then  my  manhood  would  have— well,  God 
knows    what    might   have   overtook    me;    for   at 'such 
times  a  man  gets  into  a  raging  fever  and  be  ready  to 
fight  creation  for  the  female,  as  the  savage  beasts  do. 
But  you've  said  it ;  and  I  quite  agree.     I   know  you'm 
right,  and   I   say  ditto  to  it.     And  we'll  see  t'others 
dashmg  into  it,  but  'twill  be  nought  to  us." 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  useful  people  be  often  the 
single  ones, "she   said. 

"There  again  I  What  good  sense.  'Tis  the  very 
height  of  sense  !  And  Paul's  our  side  too.  Better  to 
marry  than  to  burn,  he  says  in  his  large  wisdc.n.  But 
better  not  to  marry  if  you'm  pcrfecdy  cool  and  con- 
tented, same  as  what  I  be.  year  in,  year  out." 

She  did  not  answer  and  he  spoke  again. 
^      "Still,  mind  this.     If  it  had  been  otherwise  with  you, 
It  would  have  been  otherwise  with  me.     Never  was  a 
manlier  man  in  his  instincts  of  self-preservation  than 
me,  as  my  mother  will  tell  you.     And  if  by  chance  I'd 
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fallen  upon  a  creature  of  the  female  sex  as  appeared 
to  be  looking  to  mc  to  share  life  witii  her,  then  I  doubt 
it  nii^'ht  have  happened.  Hut  not  now.  If  she  corned 
alon^j  now  it  would  be  too  late.  Ik-causc  I've  had 
walks  alon^'  with  you  in  my  time,  and  we've  been 
terrible  close,  and  we've  understood  ea-.h  other  as  well 
as  any  two  people  could." 

"  I  supi)f)se  we  have." 

"  I  tell  you  this,  because  you've  fijiven  your  word  yf)u 
ain't  p[oiri<T  to  marry,"  he  concliuled  ;  and  nolhiii«;  m..re 
was  said  until  they  reached  a  lane  that  broke  from  the 
main  road.     Then  Mr.  Sncll  nulled  ui). 

"  Here's  my  way.  You  must  ^et  down  now.  You 
po  strai;^dn  on.  I  shall  be  back  after  eifjht  o'clock,  and 
will  bide  here  till  a  quarter  past  if  I  can  help  you  home." 

"No.      I'll  be  back  \on^  afore  that,  I  hope." 

So  the  lifeless,  bloodless  abortion  of  a  romance 
passed  stillborn  from  between  them,  unregretted  by 
either.  They  often  met  in  after  life,  and  they  were 
always  friendly  within  their  natural  limitations;  but 
marriage  never  again  rose  as  the  most  dim  possibility 
on  the  horizon  of  the  man. 

He  permitted  her  to  alight  without  assistance.  They 
talked  a  while  longer  before  separating,  and  conversa- 
tion drifted  t(^  David  and  his  wife. 

"I  hear  the  pcoi)Ie  air  their  opinions  and  I  say 
nothing— that  being  the  way  of  least  trouble  seeminglv/' 
declared  Mr.  Sncll.  "  But  certainly  now  and  again  ve'ry 
outrageous  speeches  be  spoke.  Take  Screech,  for 
instance.  He's  no  fool.  Screech  isn't.  But  he  have  a 
very  coarse  way  of  putting  things,  to  my  mind.  His 
wife— begging  pardon  for  mentioning  her— was  saying 
something  about  her  brother,  David.  I've  forgot  what 
it  was,  except  that  it  weren't  Pattering,  and  Screech,  he 
ups  and  says, '  Them  two' — meaning  David  and  Mrs. 
Bowden— 'them  two,'  he  says, '  be  like  a  moulting  cock 
and  hen— that  down  on  their  luck,  and  all  about  nought, 
for  the  man's  prospering  and  getting  home  the  money 
with  both  fi<ts.'  'Twas  a  vulgar  thing  to  say,  and  I 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  so." 
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"You  mii^ht  lii\L  told  hitn  lie  was  a  liar  too,"  said 
Rhoda.  "  When  did  anybody  ever  ^ec  David  down  on 
his  luck,  even   if  he  was?      lie 
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t  carry  his  heart  in 
his  hand.  A  cheerful  and  a  steadfast  man  always;  and 
if  my  sister-indaw  he  not  cheerful  nor  steadfast-  that's 
another  matter,  and  the  fault's  not  David's.  I  tell  >  on 
this  because  j'ou've  ^'ot  sense  and  was  never  known  to 
make  mischief." 

"And  never  shall,  please  God  !  " 
'What  docs  an  evil  thiiu'   like  Screech  know  about 


David  ? 


Nou'jht— less  than  nf.ii-'b.t.     He  allowed  that,  f 


or 


in  my  cautious  way,  I  went  so  far  as  to  ax  for  chapter 
and  verse,  when  he  said  your  brf)ther  and  his  wife 
weren't  hajip>-.  '  I  don't  know  nothiiu^  abcjut  'em  and 
don't  want  to,'  ho  said  in  his  coarse  style  ;  '  but  a  ^m)(k1 
few  eyes  be  open  round  these  parts,  aiid  'tis  very  well 
marked  they  ,i;o  different  roads  when  out  of  si'^ht  of 
each  other.'     It  mi^ht  become  you  to  mention  it,  or  it 


m 


i"ht  not.     You  know  best,  livi 


ng  along  with  them. 


Rho  la  hesitated  but  said  nothin'^.     The  inclinat 


ion 


to  confide  in  Mr.  Snell  was  not  revived. 


Tha.ik  you  for  telling  me.     But  whether  I'll  na 


me 


it—' 


Don't  mention  mc  if  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Snell, 
'  'Tis  only  to  you  I'd  have  said  as  much  as  I  have  said 
— out  of  respect  to  the  family.  And  now  I  must  be 
going  on. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted.  He  returned  to  his 
cart  and,  the  lane  leading  up  a  hill,  went  slowly  forward. 
His  horse  sagged  at  his  collar  and  the  thill  chain.s 
clanked.  With  each  step  forward  Simon's  body  jolted 
on  the  board.  One  leg  of  the  quartered  pig  also  waved 
spasmodically,  and  the  candid  lilies  powdered  their 
purity  with  golden  pollen. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Snell  left  the  wom.in's 
thoughts  where  he  found  them.  She  tramped  forward 
full  of  the  matter  of  Margaret;  she  did  her  business; 
ate  some  bread  and  butter  and  drank  some  milk; 
started    for   home   again.     But,   returning   by   way   of 
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Horrabridge,  she  was  detained  awhile  r.nd  she  did  not 
ascend  a  steep  hill  out  of  Walkhampton  on  her  return 
journey  until  the  evening.     Her  brother,  who  had  gone 
to  Okehampton,  was  combining  business  and  pleasure 
in  a  ride  across  Dartmoor.     He  would  not  come  back 
until  late,  and   it  was   und^-rstood  that  Rhoda  herself 
might,  not  be  expected  home  before  him.     She,  how- 
ever,  pur-^ued    her    direct   way    under    the   acclivities 
of   IJlack    Tor    while    yet    it    was    light,    and    looking 
down  into  ihe  vallev,  the  raw  blue  patch  of  the  roof 
of  '•  Meavy  Cot"  strrtd  np  a  mile  distant  and  smoke 
surmounted  it.    At  nearer  approach  Rhoda  saw  Madge 
and    a    man    come   out    of  the   cottage.      They  went 
off  in  the  direction  of  Coombeshead  and  they  walked 
close  together  and  talked  very  earnestly.     She  altered 
her  way  somewhat,  tr    ^et  nearer   to   them,  and  was 
able  to  make  sure  of  Margaret's  -ompanion.     At  first 
she  trusted  that  he  had  been  her  brother,  Bart ;  but  it 
was  Mr.  Crocker  with  whom  Madge  proceeded  and  with 
whom  she  kept  such  c     se  converse. 

Rhoda  went  back,  took  the  key  of  the  door  from  a 
secret  hiding-place,  where  it  was  always  hidden  for  the 
first  home-comer,  and  entered  the  cottage.  A  litter  of 
tea  things  stood  on  the  table  and  Bartley  had  evidently 
partaken  of  that  meal. 

And  on  the  road  to  Coombeshead  Farm  David's  wife 
and  David's  friend  were  talking  with  profound  interest 
— not  of  Rhoda  and  not  of  David— but  concerning 
Constance  Stanbury.  That  day,  early  after  noon, 
Crocker  had  met  Mad'j^e's  father'  in  trouble  and  had 
taken  a  message  to  the  doctor  for  him,  that  he  might 
the  quicker  return  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  quite 
succumbed  to  her  nerves  again  and  was  suflfcring  much 
terror  and  horror  through  the  hours  of  night.  Her 
agitation  culminated  in  what  Mr.  Stanbury  held  to  be 
"a  fit,"  i^nd  he  felt  that  the  unfortunate,  haunted  woman 
again  needed  medical  care  to  help  her  fight  these 
suj^erstitious  fears. 

Mr.  Crocker  gladly  conveyed  an  urgent  message  to 
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tho  physician,  and  soon  afterwards  he  walked  to 
"  Meavy"  Cot,  that  he  might  tell  Madge.  To  his  satis- 
faction he  found  her  alone,  accepted  her  invitation, 
drank  tea  with  her,  and  then  accompanied  her  to  learn 
how  her  mother  fared. 

Now  they  talked  of  this  curse  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  old  woman's  life,  and  Crocker  tried  hani  to  conceive 
some  possible  way  of  relief  The  truth  was  hidden 
from  them  and  he  did  not  for  an  instant  suspect  it ; 
but  the  thought  and  care  of  both  were  entirely  centred 
upon  this  subject,  and  for  a  time  every  other  interest 
remained  in  abeyance  while  they  strove  to  hit  on  some 
device  by  which  Mrs.  Stanbury  might  be  comforted. 
Bartlcy  suggested  a  visit  from  Mr.  Merle  ;  and  Madge 
declared  such  an  idea  to  be  quite  vain. 

But  Rhoda  Bowden  knew  nothing  of  these  facts. 
It  was  not  until  night,  when  Margaret  returned  and 
David  also  came  home,  that  she  heard  the  truth  from 
her  si'^ter-in-law.  And  her  inclination  was  to  disbelieve 
at  least  a  part  of  it. 
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A  MOON  at  full  rolled  hu-ely  up  over  the  Moor  eclc^e, 
ou  lined  a  black  p-at  wall  and  by  chance  made  a 
brilliant  background  fcr  an  atc.n  of  life  that  was  there. 
Here  Rhoda  s  kitten  rested  on  an  Au^rust  n.Vrht  after 
great  huntin^^  of  moths  ;  and  the  planet  threw  a  -olden 
trame  around  it. 

Rhoda  herself,  sitting  alone  .nt  hand  in  the  presence 
of  her  mistress,  the   moon,  pcrcc'vcd    this   accidental 
conjunction  and  noticed  her  little  pet  dark  against  the 
immensity  of  the  bright    dead  world    now  ascending! 
Rhoda  sat  with  her  h.nds  folded  in  her  lap  and  watched 
the  red-gold  nse.     The  moon  and  the  kitten,  for  some 
subtle  reason  alike  comforted  her.     One  rose  clear  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  vanished.     The  work  of  the  first 
was  to  diffuse  a  warm    and  wondrous  stain  upon  the 
cloudless  a.r;  to  permeate  the  earth's  atmosphere  wivh 
fleeting  radiance  and  then,  swimming  upwards,  to  cool 
the  passing  heat  of  ruddy  colour  she  had  created  and 
to  supersede  this  glow  with  a  pale  rain  of  silver-grey 
hght.     It    poured   down    into  the    silence  and    spread 
pools  and  patches  of  misty  pearl  upon  the  ebony  of  tlu- 
waste.     The  work  of  the  second  was  to  come  to  Rhoda' 
Htick  up  Its  httle  tail,  pad  in  her  lap,  purr  with  infant 
heartines.s,  and,  lifting  its  nose,  mirror  the  moon  in  a 
pair  of  phosphorescent  green  e>-es.     So  from  both  she 
won  good  and  had  .sense  to  see  that  the  stars  in  heaven 
and  the  beasts  of  earth  might  each   minister  after  their 
fashion  to  such  a  soul  as  her.s.     They  soothed  her  ;  but 
they  did  not  advance  her  reHectirns  or  help  to  solve  the 
gathering  difficulties  that  consrience  cast  into  her  path 
She  was  troubled  and  knew  not  where  to  turn.     She 
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stated  the  situation  again  and  again  to  herself,  but  no 
h'ght  fell  upon  the  picture  from  anywhere.  Her  belief 
was  that  her  brother's  wife  saw  far  too  much  of  another 
man.  That  the  man  in  question  wanted  to  marry 
Rhoda  herself  was  an  added  complication;  and  from 
that  fact,  she  judged  th;it  Margaret  must  be  fonder  of 
Bartley  Crocker  than  he  could  be  of  her.  Her  mind 
was  noL  constituted  to  weigh  very  subtly  the  shades 
and  half  shades  of  this  situation,  or  ap[;raise  the  extent 
of  its  danger.  She  concerned  herself  with  David  and 
busied  her  spirit  to  consider  only  her  duty  towards  him. 
IndiF'-rence  toward  Margaret  of  late  tightened  into 
disli'  Secretly  she  had  always  felt  impatient  with 
the  other's  softness  ;  but  since  that  softness  began  to 
lead  David's  wife  astray,  she  became  alarmed  and 
angered.  She  retraced  the  general  attitude  of  her 
brother  and  could  see  nothing  in  it  at  all  unreasonable. 
He  was  very  busy,  very  hard-working,  very  ambitious. 
He  treated  Margaret  much  as  Elias  Bowden  treated 
his  wife;  and  Rhoda  believed  that  her  mother  was 
always  happy  and  contented.  But  it  could  not  be  said 
that  David's  wife  was  particularly  happy.  Rhoda 
often  broke  upon  her,  when  entering  the  house 
suddenly,  and  at  such  times  Margaret  would  put  on 
cheerfulness  in  haste,  as  a  surprised  bather  might  put 
on  a  garment. 

What  then  was  this  woman  to  do?  She  had  a  high 
sense  of  duty  and  that  sense  had  now  begun  to  torment 
her.  It  was  impossible  to  formulate  any  charge  against 
Crocker  or  against  Margaret.  Yet  she  blamed  the  man 
not  a  little,  for  she  believed  that  he  ought  to  know 
better  than  seek  the  society  of  Margaret  so  frequently. 
Again  justice  reminded  her  that  Madge  made  no 
secret  of  the  meetings.  Some,  indeed,  she  might  have 
had — perhaps  many — which  were  never  reported  ;  but 
of  others  (and  others  which  Rhoda  had  not  seen)  she 
spoke  freely  afterwards;  and  she  often  asked  David  if 
she  might  invite  Bartley  to  "  Meavy  Cot." 

Rh'  da  remeiiibcred  that  Bartley  and  her  sister-in- 
law   had    been    children    together   and    that   they  had 
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known  each  other  all  hefr  h'ves.  Herein  was  comfort, 
but  rencct.on  dashed  .t.  At  one  time  most  certainly 
they  had  not  felt  the  mere  close  friendship  of  brother 

hnH  .a'^'rVr        '^    ''^\''"    ^P'^"  '''''''^  ^hat  Crocker 
had  asked  Mar-aret  to  be  his  wife  within  a  few  days 
of    Davids    en.^.a.cjement.     But    the    thinker    did    not 
permit  this  view  long  to  discomfort  her.     She  strove 
with    native   resolution    to   look  at    the   position   in   a 
fuJ'J  ,ri  ''■'^'""^^'?    I'Sht.     David  himself  had  said 
that   Bartley   and    iMart^^arct    were    like    brother    and 
sister.     He  exhibited  not  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  ;  and 
It  he  felt  no  concern,  why  should   she  do  so?     This 
ar^auncnt,  however,  broke  <lown  ;  because  Rhoda  knew 
much  more  than  David,     lie  went  about  his  business 
and  It  absorbed  him.     Margaret  was  always  at  home  to 
welcome  him  ,  everything  was  waiting  as  he  wi.hed  it  • 
his  whispered  word  was  law,  and  his  wife  anticipated  his 
very  thought  and  remembered  chance  utterances  and 
desires  ,n  a  way  that  often  surprised  and  gratined  him. 
Khoda  could  not  blame  Margaret's  attitude  to  David 
and  she  could  not  for  an  instant  blame  David  in  the 
amount  of  time  and  consideration  he  devoted  to  his  wife 
Upon  her  estimate  it  seemed  ample  and  generous 

Sheconsuiercd    the  brother   and    sister   theory  of 
Hartley  s  friendship  with  Margaret  and  resolved  to  cleave 
thereto  with  all  her  strength.     She  reminded  herself  of 
what  she  felt  for  David  ;   she  was  very  fair  ;  she  per- 
ceived that  even  as  she  and  David  thought  and  felt  alike 
with  such  mysterious  parity  of  instinct  ard  judgment 
;?r?7h         ;?     ^^"Shed    when    they   simultaneously 
ntt.rcd  the  selfsame  words,  so  Margaret  and    Bartlev 
I  rocker  were  certainly  built  on  a  similar  pattern      Thev 
too  looked  at  life  through  the  same  eyes;    they   too 
do   btie^s  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.     The  side  issue 
mthisniansregardfor  herself  recurred  in  the  weft  of 
Rhoda  s  thought;  but  .she  drew  it  out.     That  relation 
was  beyond  the  present  problem  and  did  not  influence 
her  decision.     She  had  twice  dismissed  the  man,  and 
doubtless  her  second  refusal  would  be  taken  by  him  as 
n  n  3 1, 
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She  car.ic  to  a  conclusion  with  herself  and  decided 
to  do  nothing  but  watch.  Such  a  task  pained  her  to 
reflect  upon ;  but  there  was  none  to  whom  she  could 
speak,  for  she  had  none  to  be  rcc^arded  in  any  light  of 
close  friendship  but  her  brother.  Her  lather,  her 
mother,  her  elder  sister  were  of  no  account.  Therefore 
she  determined  to  wait  and  watch  as  a  duty  to  David, 
She  hoped  that  a  brief  period  of  such  work  would  bring 
peace  back  to  her  mind  ;  and  she  went  about  it  with  a 
rising  gorge,  in  doubt  wliether  to  be  asharr.cd  of  herself 
or  not. 

But  it  happened,  only  two  days  later,  that  oppor- 
tunity to  modify  this  plan  otfcred  and  David  himself 
gave  it  to  her.  Thankfully  she  took  it,  and  after  a  con- 
versation to  which  he  opened  the  way,  Rhoda  felt  a 
happier  woman  than  she  had  felt  for  many  weeks. 

He  was  mending  some  garden  tC)ols  in  his  outhouse 
at  dark  and  called  for  another  candle.  She  carried  it 
to  him  and  stopped  with  him  while  he  worked.  The 
man  was  in  a  very  good  temper  and  happened  to  wax 
enthusiastic  over  his  life  and  his  wife. 

"'Tis  borne  in  upon  me  more  and  more,  Rhoda,  that 
I  have  better  luck  than  I  deserve.  r>Ie — such  a 
stand-off  chap — yet  I'm  always  treated  civil  and  re- 
spectful and  taken  as  a  serious  and  important  sort  of 
person.  Sometimes,  looking  back,  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  all.  But  I  su[)pose  'tis  my  gert  power  of  holding  to 
work  does  it." 

"'Tis  because  you'm  a  straight  man  and  never 
known  to  go  from  truth  and  hoiie~ty  by  a  hair,"  she 
said.  "  People  see  that  your  word's  your  bond,  and 
that  you  set  truti.  higher  than  gain.  You  deserve  all 
you  get  or  ever  will  get — and  more." 

"  Like  you  to  say  it  ;  and  well  you  know  that  my 
good  is  your  good,  Rhoda." 

Then  he  praised  his  wife.  His  admiration  was 
genuine  but  mechanical. 

"What  with  jou  and  her — Margaret,  I've  got  a  lot 
more  than  falls  to  most.  Needn't  say  n'  u^ht  about 
you:  we're  one;  but  she's  different.     She  can't  s -e  so 
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deep  and  far  off  as  we  do  ;  but  sl;e  can  feel  more;  and 
she  trusts  me;  and  I'm  proud  of  the  simplicit)-  of  her. 
Never  wants  no  fip^ures  nor  notliini^.  Never  a.-^ks  no 
questions.  Leaves  her  life  in  my  hands  as  trusting  as 
the  dogs  are  with  you.  And  ever  thinking  for  me.  I 
said  a  bit  ago  as  I  dearly  loved  cold  rabbit  pie,  made 
alter  mother's  way.  Well,  the  pie  to-night  was  like 
the  Ditsworthy  pies.  I  thought  for  sure  'twas  a  present 
from  home;  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  She  went  up-along 
two  days  ago  and  larncd  the  trick  of  it.  If  only— bu't 
'twould  be  mean  in  me  even  to  name  it  with  such  a 
woman — " 

"If  only  what?  All  the  same,  I  know.  There's 
compensations  a;:;ainst  childer,  David.  Leave  that  and 
go  on  feeling  grateful  for  her  goodness  ;  anil— and  wake 
up  to  a  bit  more  too." 

.She  spoke  suddenly  and  with  no  little  feeling.  An 
inspiration  had  come  to  her— a  brilliant  thought  greater 
and  finer  far  than  her  recent  solitary  imaginings  under 
the  moon. 

'"Wake  up'!"  he  exclaimed.  "Whatever  do  you 
mean,  Rhoda  ?     If  I'm  not  wide  awake,  who  is  ?  " 

Her  ideas  struggled  within  her.  She  strove  to  say 
the_  right  thing,  yet  almost  despaired.  He  waited 
during  her  silence,  then  spoke  again. 

"Don't  think  I'm  not  grateful  to  God  for  such  a 
good  wife.  I  love  her  more  than  she  knows,  or  ever 
will  know.  I'm  even  down  about  her  sometimes,  when 
I  think  she  don't  know.  Yet  what  more  can  I  do  ?  If 
there's  anything,  'tis  your  bounden  duty  to  tell  me." 

lie  made  the  way  clear;  yet  she  felt  a  doubt  that  if 
she  did  speak,  he  might  take  it  ill.  She  was  frightencil 
—an  emotion  so  rare  that  she  did  not  recognise  it  and 
feared  that  some  physical  evil  must  be  threatening  her. 

"  I  saw  Simon  Snell  not  long  since,"  she  said. 
"  Didn't  mention  it  at  the  time,  for  'twasn't  interesting, 
except  to  me  ;  but  I  will  now.  He  gave  me  a  lift  on 
my  way  to  Bucklanrl  and  said  a  good  few  very  sensible 
things,  as  his  manner  is.  He  tdd  me  of  a  saying  he 
heard    made   by    that  Screech    that    married    Dorcas. 
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Screech  was  speaking  of  you  and  your  wife,  and  he 
said  you  was  like  a  moulting  cock  and  hen  sometimes 
— both  down  on  your  luck  and  didn't  know  what  was 
the  matter." 

David  laughed. 

"So  much  for  ihat  thci..  Ill  tell  you  how  that 
happened.  I  ''^'^  m  with  tlie  man — we're  friends  of  a 
sort  now — and  chanced  to  talk  of  children.  I  may 
have  just  hinted  I  was  sorry  to  be  without  'em.  But  that 
was  all.  '^f*'s  jealous  of  me  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He's 
getting  on  pretty  well  too  ;  but  he  don't  get  on  as  quick 
as  me;  and  he's  handicapped  by  his  mother  and  his 
children." 

"  He  spoke  of  Margaret  too,  however." 

"What  he  may  have  heard  her  say  I  can't  guess. 
Nought  against  her  home,  that  I  will  swear.  Of  course, 
'tis  only  human  nature  to  have  our  up  and  down 
moments." 

"  No  doubt  that  spiteful  woman — Dorcas,  I  mean — 
would  be  quick  to  mfke  mischief  if 'twas  in  her  power," 
declared  Rhoda. 

"  It  isn't.  There's  no  power  on  God's  earth  powerful 
enough  to  make  mischief  between  me  and  Madge." 

"  Then  lock  after  her  closer,"  said  his  sister. 

It  was  out  and  she  ex[)ected  a  shower  of  exclama- 
tions and  questions.  But  they  did  not  come.  David 
dropped  a  hammer,  stood  up  and  replied.  He  had  not 
wholly  understood. 

"  I  will,"  he  answered.  "  I'll  think  this  very  night 
how  to  give  her  a  bit  of  a  treat.  'Tis  natural,  without 
a  cradle  in  the  house,  she's  moped.  Us  must  make  it 
up  to  her  a  little,  Rhoda.  Such  towsers  for  work  as 
you  and  me  forget  sometimes  that  some  natures  call  for 
a  little  play  as  well.  I'll  look  closer  after  her  pleasure 
and  such  like.  We'll  go  to  Tavistock  revel.  I  hadn't 
thought  to  do  it;  but  we'll  all  take  a  whole  holiday  and 
not  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  the  day.  At  least  no  more 
than  we'm  bound  to  do." 

"  I  mean  all  the  time,  David,  not  just  for  a  day," 

"  Fancy   your  saying   this   to   me  !     And   now  I'll 
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took  i,  a,  ki  K    ,    1   ™  t  ^::^,"""-•  •' «•  a^o,  a„d  I 
known  what       felt  '"or  M  ul<r,,    i     i  *^'*^ 

know  of  love?     Wl.at  do  I  vv,.„t  ,o  k  no"v  of  t  '     I  onlv 
thT™"r  '"''°"'  ^'"°''-'-  '  would,.;' hav'e^salS 

had  taken  her  brother  to  la^u'nj,?-    ";'     ^^  ,'-'°^''<^' 
She   ,as„ed    with'tcr^'riar    u  "  f^  '^^a' 

a°nd"s.:;r:;i  "„'e?e":he  t  T'r"  "■»'  ^"="" 

She  re,„.ed  to  exaitM^snehl  ffet  rid'S"' 
Her  brother  made  an  end  of  his  work. 

.aid     "v  „™  ""'">'  '".}"  '"""  ^  >="  "-'th  Madse"  he 
saici.        V  i>u  come  too.  ""o*-)    "c 

J5ut  Rhoiia  refused. 

"I'm  for  a  walk.     Tis  a  fair  niViit  " 

1  hey  parted  ;  he  returned  to  his  house  •  .h^  )r.r..  a 

two  do.^s  and  went  off  on  to  the  Moor  '       '  '°'''^ 

David  hghted  his  pipe  and  sat  by  the  fire  Mar-ir^f 
was  workiri"  at  the  table  Fn,-  ^  /■  i  .  •^^^^•^ST^^ret 
and  then  she  spoke  ""  '""'  ''"  ^''"P^  ^''^"^=. 

"Wiiat  are  you  thinkinjr  on    dear  hpnrf?     r  u 
all  be  goinr^r  ^-eli  at  Tavistock?"'  ^  ^°P^ 

"  I  wasn't  troublincf  about  Tavi^fo^l-  "  v,^ 
"I  wa,  thinking,  whar  a  „.,;,lly:,°  be  and'lT""'- 
spo,,   ,ne,  and  ho.  I'm  „„,  „,./„,  ,t','i';,'^,"-„''- 

"  David  1 " 
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"  To  thitik  as  you  went  to  Ditsvvorthy  about  rabbit 
[Jies  !     'Tis  thinJ,^s  like  that  make  mc  wonder." 

Mer  face  shune  and  siie  set  down  her  work  and 
came  to  him. 

_      '"Twas  nought ;  but  'tis  lovely  to  know  you  marked 
It  and  was  pleased,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  mark  enough,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  that 
set  on  driving  ahead,  and  making  a  bit  of  a  splash, 
and  gcttmgup  in  the  world  for  you— for  you,  Madge,— 
th.it  I  forget  here  and  there.  Don't  gainsay'' n'lc. 
loo  well  I  know  it  in  my  Ici.sure  moments." 

"You  shan't  say  so.  'Tis  all  along  of  me  being  so 
small-minded  and  not  looking  on  ahead  like  you'  do, 
but  hvmg  m  the  stupid  everyday  things.  I  know  they 
dont  matter;  and  I  know  what  you  I'eel  tome;  and 
tis  for  me  to  see  things  with  your  eyes,  not  for  you 
to  see  'em  with  mine." 

"Tis  for  me  to  set  higher  store  by  the  everyday 
thmgs,"  he  declared.  "'Tis  for  me  to  value  better  the 
home  you  keep  always  sweet  and  ready  for  me;  and 
the  food  you  cook,  and  the  hundred  little  odd  worries 
and  bothers  many  married  men  have  to  face,  but  me 
never.  You  don't  bring  no  trouble  to  me ;  but  you'm 
always  ready  and  willing  to  hear  my  troubles.  I  can't 
expect  you  to  understand  when  I  talk  about  fi  'ures 
and  such  like.  Such  things  ban't  your  part.  liut 
)oum  always  ready  with  your  bright  eyes  to  be  glad 
and  rejoice  when  good  comes  ;  and  'tis  for  me  to  be 
glad  and  rejoice  in  lesser  things  when  you  tell  me 
about  'em.  I  don't  let  you  know  how  clever  I  think 
you.  And  you  always  hold  yourself  so  cheap  that 
tis  my  duty  to  lift  you  up  in  your  own  conceit,  for 
If  you  thought  half  so  well  of  yourself  as  I  think 
of  you,  you'd  be  the  proudest  woman  in  England 
Madge."  -" 

She  sat  on  his  lap  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

"  'Tis  like  life  to  me  to  hear  you  sav  such  thino-s  " 
she  answered.  "  Though  too  well  I  know  how  little 
1  deserve  'em.     I  wish  I  was  a  better,  cleverer  sort  to 
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lend  a  hand  with  hi^^h  mattrrs   like  f,^^urcs  and  work 
and  sheep.     Jhit  I  m  only  useful  here." 

"  Us  will  each  stick  to  our  own  share  of  the  load  " 
he  said.  "Worn  both  doin-  our  (,,.rt  pretty  well  'l 
believe;  and  so  Ion-  as  you  never  for-et  that  I  mark 
your  cleverness  and  love  you  better  every  day  of  vour 
hfe,  the  rest  don  t  matter.  IVc  been  a  thcuiuht' tou 
buried  in  my  own  hopes  of  late,  and  I  own  it  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it  But  my  eyes  was  opened  iialf  an  Iiour 
a^'one,  and  I  want  you  to  forsM've  me,  Madi^e  'Twas 
only  scemin-  mind  you:  hut  I  doubt  it  looked  real  ai'id 
lis  ma;  e  you  doun-dauutcd,  as  well  it  may  have  •  and 
1  m  truly  sorry  for  it."  ' 

"VouVe  a  deal  more  to  forgive  than  me.  Many 
men  would  f\uv^  it  in  my  face  every  day  of  my  hfe  as 
I  brought  'em  no  family."  ^ 

;•  I'm  not  that  sort,  and  I'm  hopeful  in  that  matter 
as  m  every  other.  Put  that  out  of  your  mind,  same  as 
I  do  Man  plants,  but  God  -ives  the  increase.  I've 
found  out-all  my  life  so  far-that,  if  we  do  our  part 
He  s  very  willm.t,^  to  do  His.  And  if  He  holds  back- 
that  s  His  business  and  not  for  His  creatures  to  fall  foul 
of.     Who  knows  best?" 

She  tightened  her  arms  round  him  and  her  tears 
flowed.  i'-ai3 

AnVnr'^''1  '^•■>'';\-'^^>'i-"  unless 'tis  for  happiness. 
And  I  11  speak  yet  further,  Madge,  since  I'm  confessine 
my  sins  to-night.  There's  another  that  must  have 
credit  for  this  useful  talk  betwixt  me  and  you  " 

Her  thoughts  leapt  to  Hartley  CrocKer";  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

"I  was  saying  to  Rhoda  a  minute  ago  in  the  shed, 
that  twas  just  like  you  to  go  up  to  Ditsw.^rthy  for  the 
secret  of  mother  s  rabbit  pies.     And  then  she— Rhoda 

ouTfor  m^°elf.''^''  ^  ^^'"'^^  ^^  *''°  ^  °"^'''^  ^''  ^'''''^  ^°""^' 
"  I  know  right  well  Rhoda  loves  me  dearly      What- 
ever--   bet^an  his  wife;  then  she  broke  off 

"  Of  course-like  every  other  mortal.  And  she's  a 
woman,  and  soft  too— though  not  like  you.     Sh  -'s  con- 
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tent  with  mc  as  I  am,  hut  you're  not;  and  trice's  no 
reason  why  you  should  be.  You're  ri^ht  to  ask  for  a 
bit  of  worship  from  mc ;  and  tlic  hard  thing  is  you 
should  have  to  ask."  ^        ' 

"  I   never— never  did,  David.     I  was  content  too— 
always  content,  and  proud  of  you  always  " 

"I  know.  You  didn't  ask  with  your  lips.  But 
maybe  you  asked  another  way;  and  I  didn't  seethe 
question  till— till  others  in  the  past,  and  again  to-day 
put  It  afore  me.     I'm  a  contrite  man.     I'm—" 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"You're  a  million  times  too  fine  and  great  for  me 
And  I  won  t  hear  another  word.  There  han't  a  happier 
siie  on  Dartmoor  this  minute  than  me  '" 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "I'll  tell  you  what:  we'll 
have  a  lark  ne.xt  week.  There's  a  revel  to  Tavistock 
and  we  1  all  go-you  and  Rhoda  and  me.  Would  you 
like  It  ?  ^ 

"Dearly,  and-  d'you  think,  David,  that  we  might 
ax  1  .-irt ley  Crocker  to  come?  For  his  own  sake  and 
tor  Rhoda  s? 

"Ax  him  an- welcome.  But  I'm  afraid  'tis  all  up 
bhes  actually  against  him  now.  I  should  judge,  and  at 
best  she  merely  kept  an  open  mind.  She  never  cared  a 
straw  about  the  man,  and  nev.  will.  I'm  sorry  for  him 
because  he  s  very  fund  of  her;  but  I'm  not  sorry  for  her '' 
"  I  am.  Any  woman  with  a  good  husband  must  be 
sorry  for  them  who  haven't  got  one." 

"But/tis  no  use  thinking  about  it.  She'll  die  an 
old  maia  unless  something  very  different  from  Crocker 
comes  along.  I  met  poor  Snell  but  yesterday  and 
asked  him  how  the  world  wagged  with  him.  And  he 
said  as  he  saw  his  way  clearer  than  ever  he  had  ownc 
to  a  talk  with  Rhoda.  Rhoda  of  all  people!  'Glad 
you  see  what  a  sensible  woman  she  is,'  I  told  him  and 
he  swore  he'd  always  seen  it,  but  never  more  than  when 
she  told  the  risks  of  marriage  were  greater  than  the 
gams  'I'm  ofT  it  for  evermore,'  he  says;  'and  so  be 
she-I  ve  got  her  word.'  Never  a  man  was  more 
relieved  m  his  mind,  I  should  leckon  " 
I- 
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"  Nonsense  !  "  dccland  Ma^}^-lrnt.  "  She's  yoiin;^  for 
her  )ears,  and  maidens  all  talk  like  that.  1  won't 
believe  it  yet  awhile.  I  won't  even  believe  that  Hartley's 
not  the  man.  I  see  a  lot  of  him  and  nune  knows  him 
belter.  He's  f;ained  a  deal  of  sense  and  patience  of  late. 
He's  a  kind-hearted,  gentle  creature,  and  she'd  soon 
wake  up  to  know  what  happiness  really  meant  if  she'd 
take  him.' 

"  She's  happy  enou^jh  in  her  own  way." 

"I  hope  'tis  so;  yet  how  can  such  a  lone  life  be 
happy  ?" 

"  The  heron  be  so  happy  as  the  starlin<^,"  said 
David  ;  "  though  one's  his  own  company  most  times  and 
t'o'her  goes  in  flocks.  She  needn't  trouble  you.  How- 
ever, since  you  still  think  it  may  be,  I'll  forget  a  thing 
here  and  there  and  help  you,  th(jugh  'tis  against  my 
own  wish  in  a  way.  Of  course  Rhoda's  good  is  as  much 
to  me  as  my  good  have  always  been  to  her.  I  want 
hicr  to  be  a  happy  woman  and  a  married  woman  too,  if 
Mr.  Right  comes  along.  Hut  all  the  same,  I  can't  think 
whatever  I  should  do  if  liartley  Crocker  was  to  win  her 
and  take  her  off  to  Canada." 

The  thing  is  to  make  her  happy,"  answered  his 
wife.  "Before  all  else  I  want  to  do  it.  We're  as 
happy  as  birds.  'Tis  for  us,  one  way  or  another  way,  to 
fill  her  cup  fuller." 

We'll  do  what  we  may,"  he  replied.  "  At  least  be 
sure  that  no  man  nor  woman  cares  for  her  more  than 
we  do." 

"  And  poor  Hartley — don't  leave  him  out.  He 
mustn't  be  left  out,"  she  said. 

His  mind  for  the  moment  was  on  another  issue. 

"  I'll  grant  in  one  particular  she's  not  too  happy," 
he  remarked  suddenly.  "  And  that's  over  Dorcas,  I'm 
not  speaking  a  word  for  Dorcas.  She  behaved  very 
badly  and  she's  very  well  out  of  it,  with  a  lot  more  luck 
than  she  deserves.  Screech  isn't  what  I  thought  him, 
and  I've  admitted  I  was  wrong  in  my  opin'_/n  of  him; 
but  Rhoda  can't  pardon  her.  I'm  feared  to  say  much, 
though  she  knows,  for  that  matter,  that  I  go  so  far  as 
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to  nod  to  Dorcas  now,  and  Rive  her  '  pood-morninp'  0 
t;ood-night    uhcn  we  meet.     Hut  Rhoda  won't  bud.' 
an  inch.     I   suppose  'tis  out  of  our  power,  Madue  "to 
soften  her  a  little  bit  in  that  quarter?  "  ' 

"  I've  tried  full  often  ;  but  I'll  gladly  try  a-ain."  she 
answered.  "And  you're  right  and  put  your  fuiLjer  on 
the  sore  place,  no  doubt.  You  can  sec  so  deep  into 
people,  David.  For  certain  'tis  bein^^  out  with  her  own 
Hcsh  and  blood  that  makes  Rhoda  wisht  and  mournful. 
liut  we  11  try  yet  a-ain  to  bring  'cm  together  I  know 
tis  a  great  thorn  in  Dorcas,  though  she  pretends  not  to 
care  about  it." 


CHAPTER  VII 


A   SHARP   TONGUE 

Timothy  MAxrACOTT  and  his  lite-long  friend,  Ernest 
Maunder,  walked  and  talked  together.  The  latter  was 
on  duty,  but  since  tlie  way  led  over  an  open  ?pace 
skirted  with  wild  and  empty  land,  the  constable  re- 
laxed his  official  manner  and  gave  ear  to  Mattacott. 

"I  ban't  too  easy,''  con'"  ssed  the  elder  man;  "for 
it's  ruuiouied  that  along  of  that  silly  business  on 
Christmas  Eve,  when  Screech  hollered  out  Stanbury's 
name  in  the  fog  to  Crazywell,  and  the  wrong  people 
heard  him,  that  Mrs.  Stanbury's  going  out  of  her  mind. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  " 

"Something  certainly  ought  to  be  done,"  admitted 
Maunder.  "You  couldn't  say  strictly  that  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  law,  else  I  should  take  steps;  but  we 
mu.-t  consider  of  it  before  the  woman  gets  worse." 

"  I  don't  want  to  anger  Screech,  for  he  took  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  'twasn't  his  fault  that  Jane  didn't  hear  the 
voice.  For  that  matter,  'tuas  as  good  as  if  she  had 
done,  and  she's  holding  off  even  now  from  Bart  Stan- 
bury,  as  Sc'cech  foretold  me  she  would  do.  But  I 
don't  got  no  forwarder  with  her,  and  'tis  only  an  evil 
postponed  fiom  my  [)oint  of  view,  because  she's  plainly 
told  me  that  she  likes  Bart  betcer  than  me,  and  she's 
only  waiting  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  that  voice, 
or  it  'twas  all  nonsense  and  stuff" 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Mr.  Maunder,  "if  the  man 
lives  over  into  ne::t  year,  which,  of  course,  he  will  do, 
then  she'll  take  him." 

"Yes,  exactly  so.  If  he  died,  she'd  have  me,  but 
on  no  other  terms." 

"I'm  .ifraid  then,  to  say  it  k'ndly,  Tim,  the  game's 
up,"  declared  Ernest.     "  "/ou  see,  the  man  ban't  going 
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to  die,  and  you'm  harrying  his  mother  silly  for  nou^jht. 
If  I  may  venture  to  advise,  I'd  urge  for  you  to  let  it  out 
and  give  her  up." 

"  I  don't  mind  for  myself,  but  there's  Billy  Screech." 

"If  you've  lost  her,  'tis  no  good  keeping  up  these 
hookem-snivey  doings.  Nought's  gained  by  it.  To 
use  craft,  though  foreign  to  my  nature,  I  hope,  in  a 
general  way,  1  should  advise  that  Screech  lets  the 
thing  out  sudden.  He  might  pretend  that  he's  just 
heard  tell  about  it,  and  his  wife  could  tell  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury 's  daughter,  Margaret  Buwden.  Then  'twould  be 
all  right  in  a  day,  and  the  poor  creature  might  recover 
her  senses  and  rest  in  peace." 

"As  'tis,"  explained  Timothy,  "she's  in  a  double 
mess,  which  we  never  thought  upon — no,  not  the 
cleverest  among  us — for  she  can't  teil  whether  'tis  her 
son  or  her  husband  be  going  to  drop.  And  she  goes 
in  fear  according." 

"  It  oughtn't  to  be.  It  mustn't  be,"  declared  the 
other.  "'Tis  unworthy  and  improper;  and  though  I 
couldn't  say  'twas  an  actual  crime  against  law,  yet  'tis 
a  very  indecent  situation,  and  if  the  poor  creature  was 
to  go  mad,  you'd  feel  a  heavy  load  on  your  conscience, 
Timothy,  even  though  Billy  Screech  may  be  so  built 
as  not  to  care." 

•'Yes,  I  should,"  admitted  Mr.  Mattacott;  "and 
something  must  be  done — especially  so,  since  I've  lost 
the  woman.  'Tis  very  vexatious  in  her,  for  she's  as 
near  as  damn  it  said  '  yes  '  a  score  of  times." 

"You'll  do  better  to  look  elsewhere,  whether  or  no. 
Them  uncertain  creatures  afore  marriage  are  often  un- 
certain afterwards,  and  then  they  be  the  very  mischief," 
said  Ernest,  "  And  as  for  wits,  upnn  my  life  I  don't 
think  Mrs.  Stanbury's  the  only  one  that's  tottering. 
'Twouldn't  maze  me  any  day  to  hear  as  Reuben  Shilla- 
beer  \uA  to  be  handled.     That  man's  not  what  he  was." 

"  He  hath  a  wandering  eye,  I  grant  yuu." 

"  More  than  that,  and  worse  liian  that.  'Tis  my 
business,  in  its  higher  branches,  to  take  thought  of 
what  be  passing  in  a  man's  brain,  Timothy,  and  oft  of 
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late  I\-  marked  the  '  Dumplin- '  waver  in  his  speech 
and  br.  ik  off  and  lose  the  thread." 
"  Have  you  now  1 " 

"True  as  I'm  here  on  duty.     He  don't  fix  his  in- 
tellects as  iie  used. 

"  He's  always    down— I    grant   that.     '  The  Corner 
i-iouse    ban  t  very  Hvcly  nowadays." 

"  He  is  down,  and  that's  a  sign  of  a  screw  loose 
bay  nought,  however,  for  'twould  be  libel  and  land  you 
in  trouble  ,  buf  mark  me,  the  poor  fellow  changes  from 
his  old  self,  though  never  a  cheerful  creature  since  his 
wile  went. 

They  overtook  a  woman  and  both  saluted  Rhoda 
Bowden.     Sne  had  just  crossed  Lether  '"jr  Br-'d^e  and 
was  proceeding  by  the  road  to  Lowery.     Thcy^alked 
concerning  Mr.  Shillabeer  a  while  longer,  and  then   Mr 
Maunder  mentioned  Dorcas  and  her  children      Where- 
upon from  urbanity  Rhoda  lapsed  into  silence,  soon  bade 
them  good-day,  and  turned  off  the  main  road  into  a 
lane.     They  passed  on,  and  having  left  the  track,  Rhoda 
pursued    the  way  she    had  chosen.     It  wound    to    her 
right,  skirted  a  quarry  on  Lowery  Tor.  and  returned 
to  the  main   thoroughfare  half  a    mile   beyond      The 
detour  was  of  no  account,  and  yet,  owing  to  this  trivial 
incident   there  happened    presently  an  event  that  set 
rolling  deep  waves  along  the  shore  of  chance. 

The  rough  footpath  led  directly  behind  Mr  Billy 
Screech  s  cottage,  and  just  as  Rhoda  was  speeding  bv 
with  her  eyes  turned  from  the  place,  the  eldest  child 
of  Dorcas -a  boy  of  more  than  three  years  old  fell 
headlong  out  of  the  hedge  at  her  feet.  The  accident 
ooked  serious.  For  a  moment  her  nephew  lay  motion- 
less and  Silent,  then  he  began  to  utter  piercing  screams 
and  cry  for  his  mother.  The  noise  stilled  Rhoda's 
alarm  and  brought  Dorcas  flying  from  her  cottage,  with 
her  mother-in-law  after  her.  When  thev  arrived  at  the 
hedge  Rhoda  had  picked  up  her  sister's'  first-born  and 
was  endeavouring  to  calm  it. 

The   lesser   William    Scrccrh    was   found    to   have 
escaped  with  no  worse  hurt  than   fright  and   bruises. 
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lie  was  soon  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  she  handctl  him 
on  to  his  [grandmother.  Dorcas  thanked  Rhoda  and 
told  the  elder  Mrs.  Screech  to  depart  ;  then,  the  oppor- 
tunity beinfj  a  good  one,  she  descended  into  the  road 
herself,  set  her  face,  ...100k  her  red  frinc^c  out  of  her  exes, 
and  resolutely  overtook  Rhoda,  who  had  hastened 
forward. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,"  she  said.  "  It's  a  free  country 
and  you've  no  ri;^dit  to  deny  speech  to  any  civil-spoken 
creature.  I  v.'ant  to  speak  to  you,  and  I'll  be  obliged 
if  you'll  listen  for  a  minute.  You  can't  refuse  to  hear 
me." 

Even  at  this  moment  Rhoda  was  struck  by  the 
calm  authority  in  her  j'oungcr  sister's  voice.  She  spoke 
as  the  superior  woman,  with  all  the -veight  of  a  husband, 
a  family  and  a  home  behind  her.  The  aggressive 
personality  of  Dorcas  was  something  new. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  ought  to  do  with  you,"  said 
Rhoda. 

"Nor  I  with  you,"  answered  the  other.  "But  we've 
all  got  to  do  a  lot  of  things  we  don't  like  in  this  world 
— you  and  me  among  the  rest." 

"Speak  then,"  said  the  elder.  She  had  not  stood 
face  to  face  with  her  sister  for  some  yer.rs,  and  now  she 
marked  that  Dorcas  looked  better  far  than  of  old.  She 
had  filled  into  neat  matronly  lines;  her  eyes  were 
stronger  ;  her  gift  of  ready  words  was  still  with  her. 

" 'Tis  this:  I'm  weary  of  the  scandal  between  us. 
I'm  looked  up  to  and  treated  proper  by  other  women, 
and  'tis  a  wonder  to  them  all  why  you  hold  off  as  you 
do.  I  don't  want  your  friendship,  God  knows,  nor  yet 
your  good  word;  but  civility  I've  a  right  to  ask  for, 
and  'tis  a  beastly,  obstinate  wickedness  in  you  that 
refuses  it.  Here,  but  three  days  since,  Madge  corned 
in  and  said  how  hard  she'd  tried  again  to  make  you 
see  different,  but  not  a  kindly  thought  to  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  have  you  got.  A  minute  agone,  if  you'd 
known  'twas  my  child  you'd  picked  up,  no  doubt  you'd 
have  let  the  poor  little  toad  drop  again.  And  Madge 
says  you  won't  make  friends  and  be  civil,  even  on  the 
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outside  out  of  respect  to  everybody;  and  I'll  ask  ^-ou 
why  and  thank  you  to  tell  me." 

Rhoda  lacked  the  usual  armoury  of  women  Ilcr 
mind  moved  slowly ;  her  words  did  the  like.  She  made 
no  instant  answer,  but  looked  down  into  the  an-ry  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Screech  and  noticed  her  hands  were  wet  and 
puny. 

''Tis  washing-day  with  you,  I  see,"  she  said  in  a 
mechanical  voice.  Why  she  made  this  remark  she  had 
not  the  least  Idea.  It  was  certainly  not  meant  as  an 
olfcncc  ;  but  Dorcas  held  such  irrelevance  as  rude 

"Never  mind  whether  'tis  my  washin--day  or  not. 
1  lease  to  answer  me  and  give  me  a  reason  for  what 
you  m  doing  year  after  year.  I  suppose  you  think  'tis 
terrible  fine  to  stick  your  vartuous  nose  up  in  the  air 
and  pretend  you'm  z  '-  Oy  saint  and  not  a  common 
w>)man.     Terrible  fine  doubt-and  terrible  foolish 

—like  many  other  terr.uie  Mie  things  be.  Don't  you 
judge  youi  betters  so  free,  and  sneer  at  every  woman 
who  docs  her  hist  duty  in  ^he  world  and  helps  the 
world  along:  but  ook  at  home  a  bit  and  see  what  a 
nasty-minded,  foul-thinking  creature  you  be,  without 
enough  charity  to  keep  your  brains  sweet.  You  was 
very  fond  of  baljyragging  me  in  the  old  days,  when  I 
was  a  stupid  girl  and  didn't  know  what  I  was  born  for- 
but  you  Shan  t  come  it  over  mc  no  more,  and  I  warn 
you  not  to  try." 

Her  voice  was  shrill,  and    Rhoda,  listening  to  the 
sound,  perceived  another  whom  marriage  had  made  a 

"What's  the  use  of  this  noise?"  she  asked  coldly 
You  can  t  make  me  have  ought  to  do  with  you  or 
your  children,  and  I  refuse  to  do  it.  Tis  playing  with 
the  past  t^)  ask  the  reason.  You  know  the  rea'^on  I 
never  would  speak,  and  nev^r  will  speak  to  any  woman 
who  does  what  you  did.  I'm  jealous  for  women,  and 
the  >ke  of  you  that  makes  them  a  scorn  and  a  lau-hin- 
stock,  shoi-ld  be  cast  out  by  all  right-minded  fe7na]e"'s 
1  hen  such  things  as  you  did  wouldn't  be  done  no 
more.  ^i^in,  mj 
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"  No!  If  the  women  were  like  you,  thcre'd  mighty 
soon  be  no  more  women— nor  men  nL-ithc— a  poor, 
unfinished  thine:— like  a  frost-bitten  carrot--good  for 
nought.  You  to  talk  to  me  out  of  your  empty  life! 
You  to  say  I'm  not  fit  company  for  people— me  as 
be  bringing  brave  boys  and  girls  into  the  world,  while 
you  look  after  puppies  and  lambs!  Why,  damn  ynu, 
you  be  no  more  than  a  useless  lump  of  flesh,  as  might 
so  well  be  underground  as  here!  You— out  of  ySur 
empty,  silly  life— to  talk  to  mc  in  my  full,  busy  days! 
I  spit  at  you;  and  if  you  think  to  punish  me,  then  I'll 
punish  you  too.  I  can  bite  so  well  as  bark  ;  and  if  you 
ban't  on  your  knees  pretty  soon,  I'll  have  you  and 
David  by  the  ears— then  we'll  see  whu  becomes  of 
you  ! " 

Mrs.  Screech  suggested  a  woman  suffering  under 
too  much  alcohol.  Hut  she  was  merely  drunk  with 
anger.  Her  sister's  calm  attitude  and  patient  indiffer- 
ence to  this  attack  did  not  help  to  soothe  her.  Khoda 
looked  at  the  sim,  and  Dorcas  knew  that  she  was 
judging  the  time  of  day. 

"  You'll  call  for  the  hours  to  move  a  bit  faster  afore 
long,"  she  said.  "Don't  you  think  you  can  insult  me 
and  my  husband,  year  'pon  year  like  this,  and  not 
smart  for  it.  We  know  very  well  how  to  hit  back,  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  better  woman  than  you,  I'd  have 
done  it  a  long  time  ago.  I  don't  forget  how  you  boxed 
my  ears  once,  because  I  knowed  how  to  love  a  man. 
You'd  have  better  axed  me  what  the  secret  was  and 
begged  to  know  it.  But  you  think  you've  got  no  use 
for  a  man ;  and  they've  got  no  use  for  you  and  never 
will  have— as  you'll  live  to  find  out.  And  I'll  sting  you 
to  the  quick  now— now— this  instant  moment,  if  you 
don't  say  you'm  sorry  for  the  past  and  promise  on  your 
honour  to  treat  me  and  mine  decent  in  future.  I  warn 
you  to  mind  afore  yrju  speak." 

A  malignant  I'-ht  shone  over  the  face  of  Dorcas. 
She  set  her  teeth  and  panted  at  her  own  great  wrongs' 
while  ^hc  waited  for  the  other  to  speak. 

"  You  can't  hurt  me,"  said  Rhoda  ;  "  and  you  knov  it." 
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"Can't  I  ?  We'll  see  then  !  God  defend  the  world 
from  white  vir^jins  like  you— that's  what  I  say.  A  holy 
terror  you  are;  and  we're  all  to  be  brought  up  for  judj^- 
ment,  I  suppose— to  hr.ve  our  heads  ch(>ppcd  off, 
because  we  dare  to  be  made  )f  flesh  and  blood  instead' 
of  dead  earth.  Pure  and  clean— is  it  ?  What  j'^«  call 
pure.  All  the  same,  the  likes  of  you  docs  thint,rs,  and 
thinks  things,  us  married  women  would  blush'  to  do 
and  think." 

"  If  that's  all  you  want  to  say,  I'll  thank  you  to  get 
out  of  my  road,"  answered  the  other. 

"  'Tisn't  all,  as  it  happens.  I'm  going  to  talk  of 
Rartlc}'  Crocker  now,  and  then  you  can  take  away 
something  to  think  about  yourself,  you  frozen  wretch  ! 
I  suppose,  in  your  pride,  you   fancy  he's  after  you  all 

these  days,  and  comes  because  he  wants  to  marry  you 

wants   to    marry  a  lump  of  granite!     'Tisn't   you    he 
thinks  about,  or  cares  about,  or  ever  will ;  'tis  one  whose 
shoes   you    ban't    worthy   to    black— or    David    either. 
Between   you    she'd    be    like   to   die   of    starvaMon,    I 
reckon  ;  and  who  shall  blame  her  if  she  does  take  her 
hungry  heart  to  somebody  else?     You  and  him— good 
God!  'tis  like  living  between  two  ice  images— enough 
to  kill  the  nature  in  any  creature  higher  than  a  dog. 
And    she    knows    it,  and    a   good    few    more— Hartley 
Crocker  among  the  number— knows  it.     Belike  Madge 
grows  tired  of  being  moss  to   his  stone,  and  workin^r 
her  fingers  raw  for  such  as  you  and  her  husband.     And 
even  your  precious  David  ban't  the  only  man  in  the 
world.      And    so    a    decent    chap    like    Bartlcv    comes 
along,  an  olr!  friend  that  knows  a  little  about  girls  and 
what  they  feel  like,  and  knows  they  be  different  from 
sheep  and  heifers.     Hear  that!     'Tis  not  for  you  the 
man  seeks  your  house.     He   uses   your   name   like   a 
blind.     He   laughs   at   you  and  your  airs  and  graces. 
lies  got  no  use  for  you  and  never  will  have.     They 
meet  here  and  there  and  everywhere— and  why  not? 
•  Fallen  woman  '  be  the  word  for  me,  I  suppose.     'Tis 
you  be  the    fallen  woman;  and  to  call   you  woman  is 
too  good   for  you !     You     never   was  a   woman  •    but 
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Marlc^c  is,  and  I  hope  to  God  you'll  wake  one  day  tc 
find  shc've  had  pluck  and  .sense  enoiic,di  to  leave  you 
and  David  and  run  for  it  with  a  better  man.  You  may 
stare  your  owl's  eyes  out  of  your  head.  But  you've  ^;c)t 
it  now,  and  you've  earned  it." 

Dorcas  stopped,  pantin<^  from  her  tirade,  and  passed 
her  sister  and  disappeared  without  more  speech.  Rhoda, 
left  alone,  stood  quite  still  for  a  little  while;  then  she 
proceeded  on  her  business.  Not  a  shadow  of  anj^er 
clouded  her  mind,  only  dreadful  dismay  at  the  things 
she  had  heard.  She  was  not  galled  for  herself;  she 
did  not  wince  at  the  foul  torrent  loosed  upon  her.  It 
passed  over  her  harmlessly.  But  her  thoughts  busied 
themselves  entirely  with  David.  That  Dorcas  should 
thus  have  supported  her  own  fears  and  driven  home 
her  own  cloudy  suspicions  and  terrors,  struck  Rhoda 
dumb.  Here  was  the  thing  that  she  had  hidden  and 
suffered  to  gnaw  her  breast  without  a  sign,  now  shouted 
on  the  loud,  vulgar  tongue  of  the  world,  as  represented 
by  Dorcas.  Here  was  the  secret  that  she  had  sus- 
pected and  searched  out  in  fear  and  trembling,  blurted 
coarsely  for  any  ear. 

A  period  of  increased  happiness  had  recently  passed 
over  '  Meavy  Cot,'  and  Madge,  who  appeared  to  hide 
her  emotions  no  more  than  a  bird,  went  singing  and 
cheerful  through  it.  Then  matters  drifted  into  the 
old  ways.  Now  much  of  hope  deferred  was  upon 
David's  mind  and  some  abstraction  and  silence  clouded 
the  home  again,  for  the  Tavistock  appointment  re- 
mained still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  the  circum- 
stance chiefly  in  Rhoda's  thoughts  at  this  moment  was 
the  attitude  of  her  brother  to  Bartley  Crocker. 

Their  relations  had  grown  more  and  more  friendly 
of  late.  Crocker  often  came  uninvited  to  '  Meavy  Cot,' 
and  David  always  appeared  well  pleased  to  see  him. 
When  the  younger  was  not  by,  her  brother  often  spoke 
of  him,  and  both  he  and  Margaret  endeavoured  to 
make  Rhoda  share  their  high  opinion.  From  Madge 
she  had  always  turned  impatiently  away;  but  to  David 
she  had  listened  and  not  seldom  wondered  that  he  and 
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shc-wlu)  f.aind  tlumsrivcs  thinkinci  alike  in  most 
questions  of  life  and  character— should  dilicr  so  widely 
upon  the  subject  of  this  man.  The  reason  was  novv 
easy  to  discover:  she  knew  the  truth  and  her  brother 
did  not.  Her  judgment  was  confirmed.  Then,  upon 
this  appalling  conclusion,  came  doubt  and  deepest 
perplexity.  Why  should  such  a  woman  as  Dorcas 
be  right?  Her  evil  heart  might  have  invented  the 
whole  story  with  no  purpose  but  to  torture  and  torment 
Khoda  had  next  reluctantly  to  consider  Crocker  him- 
self and  his  bearing  when  they  met. 

If  he  was  acting  a  lie,  he  was  acting  it  well  He 
had  made  it  clear  half  a  hundred  times,  though  without 
offering  another  formal  proposal,  that  he  would  be 
rejoiced  and  thankful  above  measure  if  .>-he  threw  in  her 
lot  with  him,  and  married  him,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Canada.  She  ask<  d  herself  what  would  happen  if 
she  accepted  him.  Her  thoM,-hts  grew  more  and  more 
dimcult.  She  reached  the  1<  west  depth  of  discomfort 
that  life  had  shown  lier. 


CHArTER   VIII 


UNDER   THE   TREES 

There  is  a  lonely  wood  where  Meavy  hides  upon  her 
way  and  whence  her  waters  cry  like  syren  voices  from 
copse  and  thicket  and  the  darkness  under  great  trees. 
Hither  she  passes,  amid  mo^sy  stones  and  through 
secret  places  curtained  by  green  things.  At  the  feet 
of  Lether  Tor  there  rise  forests  of  oak  and  beech  ;  and 
here,  by  day  and  night,  through  all  times  and 
sea-^ons,  two  songs  are  mingling.  The  melodies 
change  as  the  singers  do;  but  'they  never  cease. 
In  summer  the  shrunken  river  tinkles  to  tl.e  murmur 
of  the  leafy  canopy  above  it,  and  her  voices  ascend 
fitfully  to  meet  the  whisper  of  the  leaf  and  the  sigh  of 
the  larch  ;  in  winter  the  legions  of  the  branch  have 
vanished  and  naked  woodland  and  swollen  stream 
make  wilder  music.  Then  the  trees  lend  their  lyres 
to  the  north  wind,  and  the  rocks  beneath  utter 
strange  cries  that  combine  their  choral  measures 
with  fierce  throbbing  of  the  forest  harps  above.  The 
foliage  fallen,  Lether  Tor's  grey  castles  and  jagged 
slopes  are  visible,  litted  against  the  west  and  seen 
through  a  lattice  of  innum.erable  boughs.  Behind  this 
mountain  sinks  the  sun,  now  in  an  orange-tawny 
aureole  above  the  purple,  and  now  wrapped  with  sullen, 
lifeless  'cud ;  now  upon  the  clearness  of  summer 
twilights,  and  now  through  the  flaming  arms  of  a  red 
misr. 

To-day,  in  August,  this  haunt  of  Meavy  was  a  nest 
of  light  and  cool  shadows  dappled  together,  a  tent  of 
leaves— dark  overhead,  where  the  sky  filled  the  fret- 
work of  the  tree-tops,  and  alive  at  the  forest  edge  with 
a  glory  of  gold,  where  sunshine  poured  through  loops 
and  ragged,  feathered  fringes   of  translucent   foliage. 
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The  leaves  formed  a  commonwealth  of  son^'  and 
{,'laduc.ss  and  harmonious  conccb.siuns.  Each  inte;;ral 
of  the  arboreal  courts  advanced  the  same  beaut)-,  lilted 
to  the  same  zephyr,  i;littered  to  the  same  sun  and  moon, 
dr.ink  life  from  the  same  dew,  trembled  to  the  same 
threat  of  autumn  and  ot  death.  Ik-neath,  throu^di  rilts 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wood,  the  blue-^^rten  br.ike-fern 
shone  .md  iJ.inled  out  her  fra_L;rance  on  the  hillside.  A 
colour  contrast  ver)-  vivid  was  thus  (offered  through  the 
frames  of  the  forest ;  and  beyond  this  region  of  rock- 
strewn  fern,  there  spread  a  ha/.e  of  light  and  darkness 
— of  indigo  and  silver  blended  about  the  shaggy  knees 
of  Lethcr  Tor  where  it  lifted  to  the  sky. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  liingle  under  shadows, 
yet  with  her  breast  bared  to  th  )sc  amber  shafts  of 
sunshine  that  fell  upon  it,  came  Meavy,  with  many  a 
curl  and  turn  and  leisurely  dawdling  in  deep  pool. 
I'crn  fronds  fingered  with  lii^ht,  bent  over  the  face  of 
the  water:  tlesh-colourcd  flowers  of  agrimony  rose 
above;  flash  of  golden  rod  and  the  seeding  spires  of 
foxgloves  mingled  there;  while  a  ripple  of  filched 
fire  from  the  sun -shaft  broke  the  glass  of  each  smooth 
pool,  and  heaven's  blue  was  also  reflected  from  niany  a 
rift  in  the  veil  of  the  leaves.  Ikamble  and  woodrush 
spanned  the  stream  and  nodded,  linked  together  with  a 
spider's  trembling  web  ;  by  broken,  subterranean 
channels  the  river  held  her  way  ;  light,  sobered  into 
half  light  where  moss  sponges  soaked  crystal  water 
and  golden  sunshine  together,  penetrated  through  the 
heaviest  shade  ;  darkness  only  dwelt  in  the  deepest  rifts 
and  crannies  and  upon  the  black,  submerged  vegetation 
of  the  rocks.  Out  of  these  mj'steries  arose  new  songs 
and  whispers,  where  the  stream  slid  stealthily  forth 
from  her  secret  places  and  the  hidden  homes  of 
unseen  things  that  she  also  blessed  and  forgot  not. 
Here  the  sun  stars,  catching  upon  her  convex  ripples, 
were  reflected  and  thrown  upward,  to  dance  and  flash 
unexpected  brightness  into  gloom,  or  set  wonderful 
radiance  upon  the  under-face  of  leaves. 

Life,  in  shape  of  bird  and  beast  and  fish,  prospered 
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here;  and  ^litlcriiii.;  insects  ichneumons,  tliat  hiin^' 
motionless  like-  ^(jldcn  beads  in  .some  beam  of  li^ht ; 
butterflies  that  came  and  went ;  and  !on;.^-le^^s^'ed 
spiders  and  <;reat  ants— likewise  justified  themselves. 
Tlie  trees  were  ^'arlanded  with  ivy,  polypodv  and 
many  mosses,  that  hun^'  in  festoons'  and  fell  even  to 
the  dim,  moist  river-ways,  where  shy  flowers  blossomed 
in  shade,  and  the  filmy  fern  spread  its  small  loveliness 
uiK.n  the  stone. 

Here,  at  the  hour  near  summer  twih\crht,  when  life 
ranL,u's  at  full  stress  and  passion  before  rest,  one  may 
see,  in  the  low  red  light  that  pierces  to  each  inviolate 
place,  some  vision  of  the  shepherd  i;od  aglowin^^ ;  and 
throui;h  the  wail  of  insects,  under  the  melody  of  ripple 
and  irond,  there  steals  sweet  warblini;  of  the  syrinx  at 
Pan's  own  puckered  iips.  Music  full" of  the  unfulfilled 
he  plays— music  fraught  with  world  sorrow  and  world 
joy.  Now  it  is  mellow  as  the  dying  day,  now  tender 
and  triumphant  as  the  dawn  ;  but  it"  is  never  satisfied  ; 
it  Ls  never  satisfying;  because  it  whispers  of  precious 
things  felt  but  not  known  ;  it  hungers  after  the  ulti- 
mate mystery;  it  thirsts  for  the  secrets  behind  the 
sunset. 

At  one  spot  in  this  wood  a  young  beech  leapt  from 
a  rock,  and  the  earth  cushion  whicli  supp^orted  it  hung 
over  the  river.  A  little  precipice  fell  beneath  to 
water's  edge,  and  the  whole  force  of  Meavy  struck  here 
and  leapt  on  again  crested  with  light.  It  was  a  human 
haunt  and  suited  well  a  soul  who  went  between  sadness 
and  fitful  happiness,  who  declared  herself  reconciled 
and  contented,  yet  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  Hither 
Margaret  often  came  and  found  a  temple  of  peace. 
She  brought  sorrow  and  doubt  here  ;  and  sometimes  the 
glen  lifted  it  ;  and  sometimes  she  departed  again  not 
happier  than  she  came. 

To-day  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  beech;  and 
two  others  shared  these  precincts  with  her.  One 
reclined  at  her  feet ;  the  other  watched  unseen. 

I'rospects   of  important  employment    kept   David 
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Hou'dcii  much  from  home  ;'.t  tin's  sf^ason.  Th'*  mnttcr 
was  now  as  ^Ov)  1  as  accoiiiijlishcJ  arul  it  appeared 
certain  that,  with  tlic  new  )car,  lie  wi'uKl  leave 
Darlmoiir  and  enter  the  service  of  a  cattie-bierder  at 
Tavistock.  Such  a  position  opened  possil)iHu'es  far 
better  than  the  man  could  have  expected  at  his  present 
Work.  With  miiiL^lcd  fccliiifjs  Margaret  contemplated 
the  chanpc  ;  and  she  met  uilh  Crocker  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  this  period  during  her  husband's  prolon;j[cd 
absence.  She  made  no  secret  of  these  ai^jioinhnctits, 
yet  it  came  about  that  one  most  vitally  interested  did 
not  always  hear  of  them  ;  because  Khoda  had  of  late 
lapsed  into  a  very  saturnine  vein  and  eschewed  converse 
with  her  si.^ter  Mi-law.  Madge,  therefore,  juiit^in^^  that 
her  affairs  were  of  no  conscipiencc  or  interest  to  Rhoda, 
kept  them  to  herself.  They  were  at '  Meavy  Cot '  alone 
together  and,  in  all  kindness,  the  wife  had  proposed 
that  Rhcxla  should  take  this  opportunity  of  David's 
absence  and  herself  visit  Ditsvvorthy  for  a  day  or  two. 
Mrs.  Uowden  had  expressed  a  desire  to  this  effect  and 
the  opportunity  seeme  1  good.  But  Rhoca  curtly  re- 
fused. Her  dogs  might  be  trusty  guardians  for  the 
hearth  ami  home  of 'Meavy  Cot';  but  they  could  not 
^uai.    -he  mi.-,licss  of  it  or  protect  ■       from  herself. 

The  other  woman  stopped  thereiorc,  and,  the  more 
suspicious  for  this  invitation  to  depart,  watched  in 
secret. 

She  was  wptching  now,  while  Margaret  and  Hartley, 
under  the  beech,  sat  close  together  and  talked  like 
kind-hearted  children  about  the  welfare  of  another 
person.  He  hid  great  information  for  her  and 
promised  to  lift  a  sustained  cloud  of  darkness  from 
her  mind. 

"What'll  you  give  me  for  the  best  piece  of  news 
you've  heard  this  year?"  he  asked;  and  she  replied 
that  she  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  give  anybody  but 
goodwill. 

"If  I  could  give  you  Rhcda,  I  would,"  she  said; 
"but  nobody  can  give  her  to  you  save  herself." 

"  I've  made  a  great  discovery — or  so  good  as  made 
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«t,    he  answered.     "Tvv.is  cut  of  1  im  Mattacr.tt  uf  a. 
people  that  I  K(,t  a  clue      Him  aiui   Maunder  arc  well- 
meaniii-,  harmless  men,  and  in  the  bar- -at  Shillabeer's 
—three    days   ago— I    heard     them     talking;   to-ether 
Ihey  vv-ere  at  my  elbow  and  I  couldn\  hell)  listm'in.r  to 
a   few   words.      After   that    I    didn't   blan>e    myself^h.r 
Ii-tenin-  to  a  few  more.     It's  all   about  your  brother 
i).irt  and  Jane  W  est,  and  your  niMthe.-." 
"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  there's  been  a  i>l--t,  ami  Im  after  the  rin.r- 
leader.  I  may  or  may  not  find  him,  but  one  thin-  ^s 
clear,  and  ihat's  all  that  matters.  .Somebody-"iot 
Mattacott  himself  but  a  friend  of  his-has  tried  to  help 
luni  to  -et  Jane  West  away  from  Hart." 

"It  looks  as  if  they  had  succeeded  too,"  said 
Mar^raret;  "  for  15art  tells  me  Jie  girl  won't  say  '  yes  ' 
and  won't  say 'n(j."'  ^ 

"There  it  is  !     'Twas  a  deep  idea  to  stop  her  once 
and  for  all.     How,  d'yon  think?     \\y  lcttin<,r  her  hear 
the  Voice  of  Cra/ywell  call  out   ]5art's  name!     'Twas 
planned  very  clever  that  she  and    ]}art  should  actually 
hear  It  on  Christmas   Kve;  and  they  would   have  done 
so,  but  f(;r  the  Aj-  that  kept   'em  to  the  road.      Instead 
as  luc-k  would  have  it,  your  mother  of  all   people  hears 
LMu  Voice.     And  n..w,  as  far  as  I  can  j^ather,  those  in 
the  secret-  or  some  of  them— hearintr  how  she's  taking 
on,  be,i,nn  to  be  a  bit  uneasy— as  well  they  may  " 
"Oh,  IJartley'"  ^        ^' 

"'Tis  true;  but  we  must  cjo  to  work  witty  ami  catch 
the  sinner  himself.  'Sinner'  I  call  him,  yet  that's  too 
stron-  a  word  belike.  All  that  really  mattrrs  is  fo- 
you  to  tell  your  mother  'twas  nonsense,  and  that  a  man 
a\-  hid  by  the  pool,  and  that  'twas  never  meant  to  fret 
tier  to  fiddle-strinrrs  about  it." 
Margaret  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Sitdown,"  he  said.      "Can't  let  you  off  like  this 
before  I  ve  been  here  two  minutes.    We'll  ro  up  over  to 
Coombeshead  together  -presently.     Must  talk  a  bit  first 
An  hour  more  or  less  -  /  .n't  make  no  difference  to  your 
mother."  ^ 
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She  sat  by  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Then 
she  Lent  and  kissed  his  hand  inipulsivel)'. 

"  Vuu've  Daid  me  after  all  I  "  he  laughed. 

"  I'd  give  you  )our  heart's  desire  and  the  keys  of 
heaven,  if  I  could,"  she  answered.  "  This  is  the  best 
fortune  that's  come  to  me  for  many,  many  a  long  day; 
and  I  bless  you  for  bringing  it." 

"Thought  you'd  be  [^leased.  But  tell  'em  to  say 
nought  yet.  I'm  putting  my  mind  into  it,  for  I've  got 
nothing  to  do  now  but  twiddle  my  thumbs  and  wait 
till  I  can  deccptiy  go  to  her — Ivhoda — for  the  third  and 
last  time  of  asking.  I  doubt  'tis  a  vain  thing,  though. 
She  likes  me  less  and  less,  I  believe." 

"I  hope  not;  but  this  I  knuw :  she  likes  me  less 
and  less." 

"You!" 

"Yes — for  reasons  I  can't  fathom.  Either  that,  or 
she'vc  got  some  deep  matter  on  her  mind  that  keeps 
her  niore  than  common  silent.  With  David  away  the 
nights  be  cruel.  Sometimes  'tis  all  I  can  do  to  help 
crying  out  and  bcg;^"ng  her,  for  p'ty,  toopen  her  mouth. 
I  get  oiTto  bed  so  soon  as  I  can;  and  so  like  as  not, 
when  I'm  gone  up,  she'll  go  abroad  again  and  keep  out, 
Lord  knows  where,  till  long  after  midnight." 

"  I  (.lon't  call  it  respectable,"  said  Bartley,  shaking 
his  head  with  pretence  of  disapproval.  "  I  reall)-  don't, 
MaJge.  '  wish  I  could  meet  her  on  one  of  these 
moony  walks.  Perhaps  she'd  listen  to  reason  then — if 
she  didn't  set  her  pack  of  dogs  on  me  !  " 

"'Tis  hard  to  live  so  close  to  a  fellow-creature  and 
understand  her  so  little." 

"  I  understand  her  well  enough — if  she'd  only  believe 
it,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  they  lapsed  into  silence.  Then  he 
plucked  a  long  grass-blade  and  began  to  tickle  her  ear. 
She  shook  her  head  and  laughed.  A  bright  thought 
came  to  her  mind. 

"  I  heard  by  letter  frum  Uavid  this  m(  ruing.  The 
matter's  i^elt'ed.  Ile'Il  be  bailiff  of  the  freal  breedint: 
farm — everything    under    him — the   actual   head    Dian 
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under  the  master.     I  feel  very  proud  about  it    for   it 
shows  how  hi<,rh  the  people  rate  him." 

-'And  vvell  they  may.  You  could  trust  him  with 
the  Eank  of  England.  Never  was  such  a  drad  strai"ht 
lofty-mmded  man  in  the  world  before."  "^     ' 

"  I  like  you  to  praise  him.     He  thinks  such  a  lot  of 
you.     lie's  even  been  at  Rhoda  about  you  too.  ' 
_      "  What  will  she  do  if  you  c-o  to  Tavistock  ?     I  reckon 
tis  the  thought  of  that  more  than  me,  or  anythin^r  else 
)s  makmg  her  down  on  her  luck."  "^ 

"I  was  hopeful  'twould  perhaps  turn  her  more  to 
you.     She  could  never  live  in  Tavistock." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  that's  a  certainty.  She  wants  more 
room  than  a  town  can  give  her.  You're  right,  IMad^re  • 
this  must  make  her  think  a  bit  more  of  me.  Canada 
or  here,  or  the  North  Pole— 'tis  all  one  to  me  if  she'll 
come.  And  if  she  says  '  no'  again,  then  I'm  off  alone— 
to  tne  Dominion.  Why  I'm  drawn  that  way  I  hardly 
know.     lUit  I  am." 

"  Third  time's  lucky.     How  I  hope  it  will  be  !  " 
'''  If  she  cared  for  me,  even  half  as  much  as  you  do 
I  d  win  her."  ' 

"If  she  knew  what  a  rare  good  chap  you  are,  you'd 
win  her,  or  any  woman." 

"  You're  always  too  easy  with  me,"  he  said.  "  Lucky 
you  didn't  marry  me:  you  would  have  spoilt  mc  utterly 
—not  that  there  was  much  to  spoil.  Yet  I  daresay 
wc  should  have  jogged  along  very  comfortable." 

"Who  knows?     Perhaps  none  too  well,  Hartley." 

"  Perhaps  not.     We're  too  much  alike,"  he  declared 

"  In  many  things  we  are." 

"  But  the  weak  help  the  weak.  You'll  see  a  pair  of 
bryony  stem^  twirl  round  each  other,  and  so  do  far 
better  and  go  farther  than  ever  they  could  single- 
hcinded."  ^ 

" 'Tv.juld  be  the  blind  leading  the  blind— you  and 
me    together.     The  oak's  more  good    to  the   ivy  than 

anything  soft  like  itself" 

"Pity  I  haven't  a  bit  of  David's  iron  in  me"  he 
confessed. 
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"  It  is,"  she  admitted.     "  A  pity  1  haven't  t-     " 

"  And.  a  pity  he  haven't  <;ot  a  bit  of  my — " 

She  nodded  strong  assent. 

"That's  pity  too,"  she  said.  "That's  what  I've 
wished  many  and  many  a  time — just  like  a  silly  creature 
to  wi-h  what  can't  be.  'Tis  worse  than  a  child  crying 
for  the  moon  to  want  a  man's  nature  changed." 

"  Yet  half  the  people  spend  their  time  wanting  the 
other  half  to  change,"  he  told  her. 

Again  there  was  a  pause  and  then  he  spoke. 

".So  long  as  it's  well  with  j-ou,  I  don't  care." 

"Well  enough— if  I  could  see  it,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  could  see  it !" 

"  I  mean  if  I  could  feci  it." 

"  If  you  don't  feel  it,  then  'tisn't  well." 

"  It  can't  be  well  because  we've  got  no  family.  'Tis 
a  grievance — and  a  just  grievance.  But  yet  'tis  well 
with  me  none  the  less,  Bartley.  The  real  way  to  be 
happy  is  never  to  look  at  home  too  much.  Perhaps, 
better  still,  never  to  look  at  home  at  all.  By  '  home  '  I 
mean  a  person's  own  heart.  Keep  out  of  that  and 
alwa}s  be  busy  for  other  people.  Then  you  haven't 
time  to  be  miserable." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"We've  all  got  time  for  that;  there's  always  the 
night,"  he  answered.  "Nature  gives  us  the  night-time 
for  sleep,  and  life  takes  a  big  slice  out  of  it  for  trouble." 

"  I  ought  to  understand  him  by  now.  But  'tis  the 
ups  and  downs  I  never  can  get  used  to,"  she  explained. 
"  My  dear  man  will  be  a  husband  in  a  thousand  now 
and  again,  ami  I'll  thank  God  in  my  prayers  and  say  to 
myself  as  he  understands  my  poor  feeble  nature  at  last, 
and  th  it  we  never  shan't  sec  a  cloud  again  ;  then  he's 
off  and  hidden  away  behind  himself  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  I  can't  wm  a  smile  from  him  or  hardly  a  good 
word." 

"  He's  so  ambitious." 

"  No  doubt  'tis  that.  'Twas  Rhoda  herself  got  him 
into  his  good  way  last  time:  and  a  right  glad  week  we 
had  of  it.     'Ihcn    there    came  all    this  over  his  mind. 
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Somehow  he  can't  briiv;  himself  to  ask  mv  advice  .^vcr 
anythini,'  biijcjcr  •■'\an  liis  own  clothes.  '  He  lets  me 
choose  them,  blc...,  him.     Thai's  somcthin-,." 

"And  jolly  smart  he  always  looks.  Dut  miml  this, 
Madge,  you  talk  of  ups  and  'downs.  That's  no  hard- 
ship—'tis the  natural,  healthy  state,  like  the  ebb  of  the 
river  in  summer  drou.i^ht  and  the  seasons  c  jmin^^  round 
one  af^er  the  other.  You  can't  have  ups  without'^tlowns, 
and  if  you  want  one  you  must  brave  the  other." 

"  I  don't  want  neither,"  she  said.  "  I'd  sooner  far  we 
kept  at  a  steady  jog-trot  and  got  closer  to  each  other 
every  year  wf-  lived,  and  saw  with  the  same  eyes,  a:!d 
felt  with  one  heart." 

"Things  balance  out  pretty  fair.  That  sort  be 
comfortable,  but  'tis  terrible  tame  work.  If  you  don't 
fall  out,  you  never  make  it  up,  and  my  experience  of 
females  -s  that  almost  the  best  [jart  of  the  fun  with  'em 
is  making  it  up.     They  like  it  as  much  as  we  do  too." 

"  Marriage  is  different." 

"Nought  keeps  the  air  of  marriage  sweeter  than  a 
good  healthy  breeze  now  aiKJ  a;:ain.'' 

"You  talk  as  one  outside.  You  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it  I" 

"I'll  kiss  j'l^H  in  a  minute— and  not  on  the  hand 
neither!"  he  laugher].  '  nd  'twiil  be  for  punishment, 
not  payment,  if  you  can  say  sn.  h  hard  thmgs  to  me. 
No,  I'm  not  married,  wirsc  luck,  but  you  oughtn't  to 
throw  it  in  my  face  like  that,  for  'tis  no  faultlif  mine, 

11)1  ' 

m  sure. 

"  I'd  be  hapr)ier  than  an\-  woman  ever  was  (ni  Dart- 
moor, I  do  think,  if  she'd  take  you." 

"  You've  done  all  yon  could  -  so's  David.  lUit 
there's  no  uiore  in  your  power.  If  I  can't  rise  to  tiie 
skill  to  win  her,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  me." 

"Come  and  do  ,i  kin  i  thing,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"Come  and  e.xplain  to  my  dear  mother  this  w.nuier 
you've  found  out.  Nobody  but  \ou  ever  would  have 
been  so  clever  as  to  do  it." 

"  And  may  I  come  home  anrl  have  supper  u  ith  \-ou 
and  Rhoda  afterwards  as  a  reward  ?  " 
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"  And  we'       .le,"  she  answered. 

"  There's  .i  moon  and  everylhini^.  I  wish  to  God 
she'd  let  me  go  out  walking  in  the  dark  with  her  after- 
wards." 

"  Perhaps  she  might.  She  took  walks  with  Mr. 
Snell." 

"Not  by  moonlight?  No— no,  'tis  all  waste  of  time 
and  hope  and  sense.  But,  good  Lord  !  if  she's  so  frosty 
under  the  summer  sun,  what  must  she  be  in  moonlight? 
Freezing  cold  enough  to  make  a  man's  heart  stand 
still!" 

"  Perhaps  'tis  all  the  other  way  and  the  dark  hours 
soften  her,"  suggested  Margaret. 

They  rose  and  she  brushed  his  back,  which  was 
covered  with  scraps  of  leaf  and  moss. 

Presently  they  moved  away  together  '.owards 
Coombeshead  :  and  then  from  her  lair  in  a  brake  fifty 
yards  distant,  Rhoda  departed  to  return  home.  Their 
speech  had  been  entirely  hidden  from  her,  but  their 
actions  were  all  observed  :  and  their  actions,  unlit  by 
the  spirit  that  informed  them,  left  her  soul  dark. 

Mr.  Crocker,  on  second  thoughts,  decided  that  he 
would  not  sup  at  '  Meavy  Cot'  until  David  ca.iie  back, 
and  Madge  went  her  way  alone  after  bringing  large 
comfort  and  peace  to  Mrs.  Stanbury.  She  was^full  of 
the  incident  when  she  came  back  to  Rhoda,  and  gave 
her  silent  and  sceptical  listener  the  true  account  of  the 
meeting  by  Meavy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

DARKNESS   AT   ' TUE   COKNKR    HOUSE' 

As  time  advanced  even  the  least  observant  took  note 
of  an  increasiiii^  gloom  tliat  hung  over  Reuben 
Shilliibcer.  It  fluctuated  but  set  stea(iil\-  in  upon  him. 
He  grew  more  silent  and  more  fanatical  where  matters 
of  religion  formed  the  topic.  He  talked  of  giving  up 
'  The  Corner  House.'  He  declared  that  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  he  would  long  since  have  cnmlated  the  bold 
Bcndigo  and  preached  to  his  fellow-men. 

"  I  can't  do  that,  along  of  having  no  flow  of  words," 
said  Mr.  Shillabeer,  moodily.  "  Speech  in  the  pulpit 
manner  have  been  denied  to  me.  AH  the  same,  I  may 
have  done  more  for  the  Lord  than  any  of  you  men  know 
about." 

He  addressed  a  Saturday  night  bar  and  reduced 
most  of  those  who  listened  to  an  embarrassed  silence. 

"'Tis  things  like  that  we  don't  expect  and  have  a 
right  to  object  to  in  a  public-house,"  declared  Air. 
Screech  aftcrward.s.  "  We  come  here  for  peace  and 
quietness  and  a  pint.  At  this  rate  the'  Dumpling'  will 
very  soon  want  to  end  the  evening  with  a  prayer  meet- 
ing ;  and  I  for  one  shall  be  very  glad  when  he  goes  and 
us  get  a  cheerfuller  pattern  of  publican  there." 

Many  were  of  Billy's  mind.  Two  potmen  in 
succession  left  'The  Corner  House' owing  to  the  de- 
pressed atmosphere  of  that  establishment ;  the  regular 
guests  held  serious  meetings  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Some  were  for  strong  measures ;  others  held  the  evil 
must  soon  cure  itself. 

"  Either  the  poor  soul  will  go  melancholy  mad  ana 
have  to  betaken  from  among  us — and  'twiil  ask  forhalfa 
dozen  strong  men  to  do  it— or  else  the  cloud  will   pass 
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off,  "exiilaincil  Mr.  Moses.  "  Be  it  as 'twill,  we  can't  i^cj  on 
like  this.  I  advise  that  wc  wait  till  the  turn  of  the  year  ; 
and  then,  if  nothin;^'  liappcns,  we'll  make  a  i-e.;ular 
orderly  deputation,  with  me  and  Mr.  l)owden  as  riiii^- 
leaders,  and  wait  upon  Sir  Guy  Flamank  and  explain 
to  him  that  '  The  Corner  House'  under  Shillabcer  isn't 
what  it  should  be." 

"  "r would  be  better  far,"  Ernest  Maunder  h«u  said, 
"if  tl  ;  man  would  be  as  ^ood  as  his  word  and  retire. 
If  we  can  ur_i,^e  him  without  unkindness  to  do  so,  he 
might  get  calmer  and  easier  in  his  mind  in  private  life.  " 

'•  Not  him,"  prophesied  Screech.  "  Take  the  life  and 
company  and  stir  of  the  bar  from  him,  and  he'd  become 
a  drivelling  old  mump-head  in  six  month'^  As  'tis  he 
may  be  seen  iialf  a  dozen  times  in  a  week  sitting  on  his 
wife's  grave,  when  he  oiight  to  be  to  work  in  his  house." 

"  Mr.  Merle  have  said  the  same,"  admitted  Charles 
Moses.  "  To  me  the  man  said  it.  '  I  don't  like  to  have 
poor  Shillabcer  in  the  churchj-ard  so  often,'  was  his 
word.  '  'Tisn't  seemly  for  the  people  to  observe  him 
with  his  hand  over  his  face  and  his  hat  off  beside  him 
sitting  there.  To  display  his  grief  in  this  manner,  after 
nearly  fifteen  years,  is  not  <-rue  to  nature,  and  I  feel  very 
alarmed  about  it.'  That  was  what  his  reverence  said 
to  me  ;  and  I  answered  that  he  echoed  my  very 
thought." 

"The  man  wants  to  be  lifted  to  more  wholesome 
ideas,"  declared  Mr.  Maunder.  "  Nobody  can  say  of 
me  that  I'm  against  the  Bible;  but  there's  times  and 
seasons^a  time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
time — as  the  Book  says  itself,  I  believe;  but  he'thrusts 
Scripture  into  conversation  and  peppers  talk  with  texts 
till  free  speech  be  smothered.  He  ought  to  go— to  s.iy 
it  without  feeling." 

And  meantime  the  anti-social  instinct  in  Shillabecr, 
filtering  by  secret  ways  through  the  old  man's  brain, 
took  another  turri  and  led  him  upon  a  road  none  had 
foreseen.  Vaguely  at  first  he  glimpsed  it,  and  on  his 
declining  years  a  dark  short  cut  to  peace  suddenly 
yawned. 
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The  first  -limpsc  of  this  haiintiiiij;  evil  that  now- 
crept  upon  the  old  prizc-fi^^^hter  was  revealed  to  a 
woman;  and  on  the  occasion  Air.  Shilhibeer  not  only 
shocked  her  with  a  thoir^du,  but  astonisiied  her  by  a 
confession. 

First,  however,  tncre  came  dark  words  between 
them,  as  happens  :it  the  meetinc^  of  unhappy  and  rest- 
less spirits.  Then  Mart^aret  Howden,  for  it  was  she, 
learnt  the  man's  simple  secret.  It  ar^rued  some  un- 
expected cuiHiing  in  him  that  he  could  have  pursued 
his  purpose  and  also  hidden  it  ;  and  the  circumstance 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  present  theme,  made  her 
fear  for  his  sanity.  Not  the  subject  so  much  startled 
her  as  its  existence  in  this  particular  man's  brain.  She 
listened,  was  surprised  to  find  how  reasonable  his 
ari^uments  seemed,  yet  strove  with  all  her  wits  to 
refute  them. 

One  day  on  his  way  back  from  Princetown  Mr. 
Shillabeer  noted  the  smoke  rising  from  '  Meavy  Cot' 
under  Black  Tor.  lie  had  never  seen  David  Bovvden's 
home  and  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one.  lie  left  the 
main  road,  therefore,  and  soon  reached  the  hou-^e. 
David  happened  to  be  away,  and  Rhoda  was  also  out' 
But  Margaret  made  the  visitorwelcome, hastened  thchour 
of  tea-drinking,  and  insisted  that  he  should  stop  for  it. 

"As  nice  a  house  as  one  might  wish  for,"  he  said. 
''  And  I'd  like  to  say  that  I'm  among  them  that  wish  all 
j^v  ind  good  fortune  and  good  luck  to  your  husband. 
He's  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  and  well  he  deserves  to 
be.  I  suppose  it  won't  be  long  now  afore  he  takes  up 
the  new  work  ?  " 

"  We  go  after  the  winter,"  she  answered. 
_  "  A  position  of  great  trust.  'Tis  wonderful  to  me  to 
think  that  when  I  first  come  to  .Sheepstor  he  was  a 
little  fellow  in  a  larnb's-wool  coat,  as  wanted  his  m.other's 
hand  to  help  him  over  the  rough  gnamd.  And  I've 
lived  to  see  him  rise  into  maniiood,  and  show  his  valour 
in  the  ring,  and  take  a  wife,  and  now  stand  up  among 
leaeiing  people  and  rise  to  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the 
richest  personages  in  the  county." 
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•Very  \von,'cTf..I,  as  you  say,  Yet  not  vvo,uIer- 
f.il  nulhcr.  I,s  Daviri  that  is  wonderful -nut  the 
thin.;s  as  Iiappen  to  him  (,iv-n  s„ch  a  man,  he  was 
bound  to  ^'ct  up  top," 

.      "  Jrii'-;."  ficclared   Mr.  Shillabcer,  pnssin-,^  his  cup  to 
be  refii-cd  ;  "  the  very  same  thou<,dit  olten  came  in    my 
mind  when  my  wife  was  alive.     She  was  the  wonder 
and    I    was    sure    to    he    lucky  and    fortunate  when    I 
married    her        But    death's    stron-er    than    the    most 
wonderful  life  that  ever  was  lived.     She  went  and  took 
her  luck  with  her;  and  her  -one,  I  sank  a-ain  to  be  a 
common  man.     And  when  you  feel  puffed  up,  Marfiaret 
always  remember  that  death  lies   behind  everv  hedoc 
and   makes   ready  the  -un   tnVprer   for  this   man,  the 
flood  for  that:  the  weak  lynch-pin   here,  and  the  mad 
door  there.     Another  thin^^  as  you   may  have  noticed  • 
tis  alway-s  the  usefulcst  be  picked  off      Heaven's  terrible 
jealous  of  a  real  valuable  man.      It  ain't  got  no  need  of 
the  ro^^ues  and  wastrels  no  more  than  we  have  •  but  if  a 
male    or    female    be    doin^    for    the    Lord    with    both 
hands,  so  often  as  not  the  Lord  says  '  That's  the  very 
man  or  woman  I  want  for  such  and  such  a  bit  of  real 
h-uh  work.'      And  they'm  cut  down  like  the  ^ra.ss  of  the 
held. 

.T  "cYm'/'."''''  ^^''^-  "  "^''^^^  L"""^^  harvests  His  own  way, 
Mr.  Shillabeer;  and  because  a  beautiful,  u.seful  lifec^oes 
ban  t  for  us  to  mourn,  but  to  say  'twas  needed  for  hi"^  '-r 
thin5.^s."  *"    " 

"And  another  point  I'd  havC  vou  to  know"  he 
added.  "I  ban't  at  all  sure  if  the  ri-ht  of  private 
jud-ment  be  withheld  either.  Parson  will  tell  you  and 
niost  people  will  also  tell  you,  that  'tis  a  very  bad  come- 
alonrr-of.it  for  a  human  creature  to  say  '  I  ban't  wanted 
no  more  and  so  I'll  be  off";'  but  I  won't  cro  so  far  as 
that  myself.  I've  tried  to  look  at  this  matter  with  the 
cyes^of  God  A'mir^hty,  and  I've  done  it." 

She  stared  at  him. 

"You'm  surprised,"  he  said;  "but  listen  to  me 
I  ma  man  of  many  troubles  and  jTriefs,  and  I  hope 
you  11  never  see  half  a  quarter  the  sorrows  I  have     Still 
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as  the  sparks  fly  ii|nvTrds,  so  \ou'll  liavc  j-uiir  share  aiui 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer." 

"Yes,  for  certain." 

"  But  don't  you  ever  suppose  that  we're  put  licrc  for 
nought  but  suffcrint,^  and  nou>;ht  but  happiness.  I  tell 
you,  Margaret,  that  suffering  and  happiness  be  both 
beside  the  great  question." 

"We're  put  here  for  usefulness,"  she  said,  and  he 
eagerly  agreed  with  her. 

"  The  very  word  !  Trouble  or  joy  be  an  accident — 
always  a  matter  of  chance.  You  can  see  it  everywhere. 
There's  uise  and  sensible  people  wading  throu;_;h 
nought  but  trouble  and  opening  their  eyes  on  it  at 
every  sun  up;  and  there's  born  fools  sailing  along  in 
nought  but  fine  weather;  and  so  you  get  men  like  me 
full  of  doubt  and  darkness,  because  we  can't  trust  our 
own  wisdom  ;  and  fools  such  as — but  I  won't  name  no 
names— thinking  themselves  terrible  clever  and  giving 
themselves  terrible  airs  because  they  suppose  their 
good  be  a  matter  of  their  own  making,  instead  of 
simple  kind  fortune." 

■'  I  suppose  things  come  out  pretty  fair  all  round  in 
the  long  run,"  she  said.  "If  you've  got  money,  you 
misschilder;  if  you've  got  love  you  miss  luck  ;  if  you've 
got  health—" 

"  As  to  health,  nought  matters  less  than  that," 
declared  Mr.  Shillabeer. 

"You  speak  as  one  who  never  had  an  ache  or  pain," 
she  said. 

•'Bah!"  he  answered,  "this  carca.se  be  less  to  me  than 
the  bones  the  crows  have  plucked  beside  the  way.  I've 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  mind  now  when  I  could  drive  a 
red-hot  needle  through  the  calf  of  my  leg  and  care 
nought  for  the  pang.  D'you  think  the.se  thmgs  matter 
to  a  man  who  have  been  hammered  into  a  heap  of 
bruised,  senseless  flesh  four  different  times  in  his  life 
like  what  I  have?  'Tis  the  inner  pain  that  hurts  me, 
and  if  I  was  canker-bitten  and  racked  with  every 
human  ill,  I'd  laugh  at  it  all,  if  only  my  wife  had  been 
spared  to  sit  beside  me  and   hold  my  hand.     Things 
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bin't  fa  illy  planned  here.  Vou  say  they  are,  hut  it 
isn't  si).  I  know  'lis  ac(Mnm()n  speech  on  ca>y  ton^'ucs, 
hut  it  won't  stand  tlie  lest  ot  workaday  lile.  Happy 
[K'Mplc  may  say  it  to  rahn  ihcir  consciences  if  they  be 
havin;^  an  extra  i^ood  iife,  hut  'tisn'l  true,  and  never 
was  true.     Thin^rs  ban't  fair  all  round  — nothing  like  it." 

"No,  they're  not,"  she  confessed.  " 'Tis  just  a 
fooh'sh  p.irrot  speech.  I  know  thcy'ie  not  fair  as  well 
as  )  oil  do  really." 

"Then  I  c^o  on  to  my  arr^ej-incnt,"  said  Reuben. 
"  (Granted  the  Lord,  for  His  own  secret  ends,  ban't  con- 
rcrncii  to  play  fair  with  us,  then,  beinj^  a  just  God,  He 
must  let  us  rif^ht  tlie  balance  and  uscc'Urown  judgment 
where  we  have  the  power.  If  mi  you — with  all  your 
bii^  share  of  ^ood  luck — allow  on  seconti  thoup;hts  that 
things  don't  fall  fiir,  how  much  more  must,  the  most  of 
people  feel  it  so  ?  " 

"  iMy  luck — "  she  bec^nn  and  stopped,  but  her  tone 
indicated  she  was  about  to  demur,  and  lie  invited  her 
to  do  so. 

"There  apjain,"  he  said,  "we  can  only  speak  what 
we  see,  but  what  we  see  ban't  always  the  truth.  Tlie 
out-ide  ban't  a  glass  pane  to  show  the  inside,  but  more 
often  a  clever  door  to  hide  it.  I  say  in  my  haste  how 
that  none  ever  had  more  luck  to  her  share  than  you. 
Well,  I've  no  ri<;ht  to  say  that.     Perhaps  I'm  wrong." 

"In  a  way,  yes.  David,  you  must  know,  is  a  great 
man  now,  and  'lisn't  the  least  of  a  loving  woman's 
hatdshi[)s  to  see  h,r  husband  growing  great  and  herself 
biding  little."' 

"Cii.'od  Lord!  what  a  silly  point  of  view  !"  said  he. 
"Ban't  \-ou  b<ine  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh? 
How  the  deuce  can  the  man  grow  great  and  leave  you 
behind  ? '' 

"I  can't  expl.iin,"  she  said.  "  Ihit  'tis  so— off  and 
on.  Sometimes  he  catches  sight  of  mc  in  his  life,  if 
you  understand,  and  remembers  me,  and  we  have 
precious  da>'s.  Then  again  he  loses  sight  of  me  for  a 
bit.  I  tell  \-ou  these  things,  because  you  be  such  a  big- 
hearted,  understanding  man,  Mr.  Shillabeer." 
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"  I  ;un,"  lie  said.  "  'lis  my  sulc  vartuc  to  be  so. 
l')Ut  111)'  usefulness  is  nearly  over.  So  we  come  back  to 
that  usefulness  we  started  with." 

"  Your  usefulness  ban't  ended,  I'm  very  sure." 

" 'Tis  only  ourselves  know  about  that.  A  thinklnc^ 
creature,  unless  he's  goin^^  ohl  and  ucak  in  the  head, 
knows  very  well  when  liis  usefulness  be  coming  to  an 
end.  Old  I  may  be  growing,  but  my  mind  is  clear 
enough,  and  it  tells  mc  that  my  work's  pretty  nearly 
done.  Think  if  'twas  you,  M.iigaret,  and  them  \-ou 
loved  best  was  in  heaven,  and  there  cme  into  y'our 
mind  the  certainty  that  tlicre  was  nought  to  keep  )ou 
an  hour  from  them — what  would  j-uu  do?  " 

"Wait  the  Lord's  time." 

"Whit  happens  must  be  in  the  Lord's  time,  and 
can't  fall  out  in  any  other  time.  lUit  if  the  thought 
comes  into  your  heart  to  join  the  dead,  ban't  it  the 
Lord  as  sent  the  thoughts  ;  aini  if  you  do  join  'cm,  can 
it  be  done  without  the  Lord's  wish  and  will  ?" 

"Of  course  nothing  can  hai)pen  without  the  Lord 
permits,  because  He's  all-powerful  and  wills  nought  but 

"That's  all  I  want  for  you  to  see.  And  it  follows 
— don't  it? — that  if  the  still  small  voice  tells  me  I  may 
go  home,  the  way  be  clear?" 

"Go  home!" 

"  To  the  home  that's  waiting  where  my  woman  be. 
I'm  home-sick  for  it— terrible  home-sick.  And  the 
thought  have  come  very  strong  of  late  that  there's 
nothing  left  to  bide  for.  And  a  simple  thing-such  a 
simple  thing  !  'Tis  merely  putting  something  between 
you  and  the  air  of  heaven  for  a  brief  minute— a  drop  of 
water,  or  a  rope  round  your  throat.  Or,  if  your  nature 
goes  against  that  way,  you  can  let  the  immortal  soul 
out  through  a  hole — " 

His  great  eyes  stared  into  vacancy,  and  she  gazed 
with  horrified  ititerest  at  him. 

"To  kill  yourself!  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Shillabeer,  what 
are  you  saying?  " 

"  You  may  call  it  killing,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't.     I 
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cnll  it  opcninfj  the  half-hatrli  uf  the  door  and  poinc; 
hoiUL'.  They  say  sclf-slaiivhtcTcrs  be  iiuui  tnwstly — at 
least,  so  'tis  br')u;^ht  in  most  times  by  a  crowner's  jury 
(){  bu'-y  men  men  as  don't  care  a  button  about  i\u:  job, 
but  u'.uit  to  ^'et  back  to  their  work.  I5ut  I  tell  you  'tis 
no  mark  of  weak  intellects  to  do  it.  A  cowardly  deed 
it  may  be  sometimes,  but  a  coward  isn't  daft  as  a  rule. 
And  now  and  then  'lis  the  bravest  thin;,'  a  man  can  do, 
and  now  and  then  the  wisest." 

"  Never — ne\.  r  !  " 

"You  wait  till  you've  seen  life  move  into  the  middle 
time,  or  lost  what's  better  than  life.  Keep  your  own 
opimons,  but  don't  grow  narrow,  and  don't  tell  me  that 
tiie  still  small  voice  ever  whispered  a  lie  to  a  Christian 
man.  Usefulness  ended,  'tis  our  place  to  seek  a  new 
bit  of  Ljround  again  where  we  can  be  useful  anew;  and 
if  this  world  have  done  with  us,  unos  to  say  the  next 
won't  be  very  glad  of  a  new  workman?" 

"  But  not  to  go  like  that,  surely  ?  " 

"  1  tell  you  the  L'>--d's  over  all,"  he  answered  n!',ain 
solemnly.  "The  Loiu  chooses  the  tly  for  the  fi>h  and 
hedge-sparrow  for  the  hawk,  and  the  mouse  for  the  owl. 
The  Lord  comes  to  me  by  night,  and  lie  says,  '  Shilla- 
bcer,'  and  I  say,  '  I  be  listening.  Lord.'" 

Margaret  shivered,  \et  felt  no  fear  cj  him. 

"  And  then,"  he  continued,  "the  Lord  says  'They've 
done  with  you,  Shillabeer  ;  they  w.mt  a  chcerluller, 
hopefuller  pattern  of  man  ;' and  I  .ay,"Tis  so.  Lord  ; 
I  read  it  in  their  faces.'" 

He  broki.  off  suddenly  and  spoke  of  other  things. 

"  D'you  mind  when  holy  words  sprang  up  on  the 
gates  and  lintels  round  about — like  corn  springs  after 
rain?  'Twas  my  work!  You're  the  first  to  know  it, 
and  I  must  ax  of  you  to  keep  it  dark  'till  I'm  gone  to 
my  reward.  But  'twas  rny  thought  and  deed.  By 
night  I'd  do  it;  and  of  lonely  grey  evenings;  and  often 
afore  the  sun  was  up.     I've  walked  with  God,  woman  !  " 

"  And  much  good  those  texts  in  the  lone  places  did. 
I  know  they  warmed  my  heart  more  than  once,  Mr. 
Shillabeer." 
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"  Vcs,  they  di«l  ;i  pduxr  of  ^tn„\. 

"To  think  you  ua-.  never  Unmd  out! 

"The  Loai  hi.i  inc.  'Tua,--  I  lib  idea,  nut  mine. 
I'-vcry  idea  he  the  Lord's  first  ;  and  tlic  cleverest  thin-s 
we  can  do  be  pl.mned  out  by  Him  and  then  sli(>[)ed  iiuo 
a  man's  intellects,  like  we  post  a  letter  or  whimper  into 
a  ear." 

"J5ut  the  wicked  thoughts?" 

"Go(h1  men  don't  i;et  'em.  I'roper-thinkinjj  prople 
don't  let  'em  in.  He  the  God  of  I  losts  ^^oin<,r  to  suffer  a 
humble,  faithful  servant  like  me  to  be  pestered  with 
Satan's  nonsense  at  my  time  of  life?  Would  that  be  a 
fair  thill},'?  H  a  man  ban't  done  with  the  Devil  when 
he's  in  siL;ht  ol  seventy,  'tis  a  bad  look-out  f(<r  him. 
And  God's  nearly  always  been  a  fair  sportsman,  you 
mind." 

"  Somebody  far  wi.ser  and  cleverer  than  me  ou^^ht  to 
hear  about  this,"  she  declared.  "  I  do  tlunk  and  believe 
you're  terribl>-  wron^." 

He  shook  his  great  licad  impatiently. 

"  -No,  no.  I'm  in  the  ri^^ht.  I  met  Mr.  Merle  in  the 
churchyard,  when  I  was  siitin-,'  Le-^icie  my  wife's  b(;ncs 
a  bit  a-o,  and  he  walked  over  and  had  a  tell  with  me  ; 
and  I  axed  him  if  our  inner  thou<;hts  come  from  Ciod— 
just  to  see  what  he'd  sa)-.  He  answered  that  every 
trood  and  perfect  thou-lit  corned  from  the  Father  .'f 
Gifts.  So  there  you  are.  What  is  it— this  thin 
dvh-iu'^  me  to  be  -one  ?  Why,  'tis  the  voice  of  i  leaven 
calling  me— just  like  you  yourself  might  call  the  cows 
home  off  the  moor  at  milking  time." 

"You  make  a  terrible  mistake." 

He  held  up  his  hand. 

"Say  not  a  word,  my  dear.  'Tis  no  better  than 
speakmg  against  the  Master  of  all  flesh  to  tell  me  I've 
heard  wrong.  My  wife's  in  Heaven.  I've  got  her  that 
loved  me  best  among  the  angels  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
Belike  she's  just  fretting  her  spirit  with  cruel  impatience 
becau.--,e  I  hang  fire.  You  might  think,  perhaps,  that 
there  wasn't  no  great  haste,  eternity  being  what  it  is. 
But  if  you  loved  v'our  husband  like  iv.v  wifft  Ir-vpH  iv..-' 
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yo'^'d  know  eternity's  self  was  none  too  long  fc  us  to 
be  together  again.  There's  only  one  little  thing  that 
makes  me  hang  back." 

"Tis  the  Word  of  God." 

"  Not  a  bit.  'Tis  the  way  of  man.  I'm  very  doubt- 
ful of  Parson  Merle — not  as  a  righteous  creature  before 
Heaven  ;  but  he's  human,  aiid  he's  a  terrible  narrow 
thinker  here  and  there.  If  I  take  myself  off,  'tis  so  like 
as  not  he'll  get  some  bee  in  his  bonnet  and  withhold  the 
burial  service  or  maim  it  over  nic.  like  he  did  when 
Pritchar  '  hung  himscll.  Not  that  that  would  trouble 
me  very  greatly;  but  supposing  that  he  wouldn't  let 
my  bones  go  beside  hers?  Such  a  thing  happening 
would  turn  me  into  a  wandering  ghost  till  Doom  with- 
out a  doubt." 

"  Don't  give  him  the  chance.  Think  a  very  great  deai 
about  it,"  she  urged.  "  You  may  be  all  wrong  in  y<.>ur 
opinions,  dear  Mr.  Shillabeer,  and  right  well  I  know 
you  are.  Perhaps,  if  you  was  to  pray  about  it  to  Christ, 
He'd  show  you  how  awful  mistaken  you  v,as.  And  as 
for  usefulness,  there's  no  more  useful  and  well  thought 
on  man  among  us." 

"  I've  done  my  duty,  and  my  duty's  done,"  he  said. 

"  Promise  me  not  to  do  anything  till  you've  talked 
to  me  again,"  she  urged.  "  At  least  yuu  might  do 
that.     I  knew  your  wife  and  she  loved  me." 

"Yes,  my  wife  was  very  fond  of  )<>u  wh.n  you  was 
a  child,"  he  said.  "  I'll  do  your  bidding  that  far 
then.  You  speak  what  be  put  into  \uu  to  speak,  no 
doubt.  Now  I  look  at  you,  there's  sense  as  well  as 
sadness  in  your  lace.  I  hope  the  sense  will  bide  and 
the  sadness  lift  in  God's  good  time." 

The  old  man  departed,  and  that  night  Margaret 
told  David  of  all  that  she  had  heard  and  the  condition 
of  Reuben  Shillabeer's  mind.  He  took  the  matter  very 
seriou;>ly  and  resolved  to  be  busy  on  the  suffe.-;r's 
behalf. 

"  I  can  ill  spare  the  time,"  he  said.  "  Put  for  a 
neighbour  in  such  a  fix  our  own  affairs  must  be  put 
aside.      I'll  go  to  doctor  at  Tavistock    to-morrow  the 
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first  thing.  He's  a  rare  sportsman  and  a  very  keen 
man.  'Twas  him  that  scood  referee  in  the  fight.  'Tis 
time  he  took  the  poor  old  chap  in  hand ;  and 
Shillabeer's  got  high  respect  for  him  and  will  trust  him, 
I  htipe,  if  he  goes  about  his  work  clever." 

David  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  secret  of  the 
te.xts. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  amongst  a  few  of  us — my  father 
and  me  and  others— 'twas  an  open  secret,"  he  said, 
"rather  himself  first  guessed  it.  But  we  didn't  say  a 
word  for  fear  of  vexing  poor  old  '  Dumpling.'  'Twas  a 
harmless  thing,  and  very  likely  it  did  good  now  and 
again." 
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The  circumstances  and  necessities  of  Bartley  Crocker's 
wooing  were  peculiar,  because  one-sided.  Rhoda 
naturally  never  assisted  him ;  indeed,  many  care- 
fully laid  plans  for  niectitit;  were  consciously  frus- 
trated by  her  when  she  chanced  to  learn  them.  At 
last,  however,  thanks  to  Alarj^aret's  aitl,  opportunitv 
fell  for  a  final  pro()osal,  and  Barllc_\-  used  it  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  A  day  came  when  bavid  drove  Mad<,^o 
over  to  Tavistock  to  look  at  certain  houses,  and  Rhoda 
stop.pcd  at  home. 

Her  own  plans  hc^an  to  bo  vcr>-  doubtful  now,  and 
choice  lay  before  her  of  returnin-,'  to  lier  father  or 
continuing  to  live  with  David.  iTcr  love  had  made 
light  even  of  Tavistock  ;  but,  in  a  town,  Rh-da's 
occupation  would  be  gone:  at  such  a  place  she  must 
cease  to  justify  existence.  Her  great  st  sorrow  was 
reached  at  thought  of  living  away  from  David  ;  and  a 
second  emotion,  only  less  disturb'ng,  made  decision 
doubly  difficult.  The  apparent  complications  and 
secrets  of  her  sister-in-law's  life  had  first  alarmed 
Rhoda,  and  now  they  angered  her.  She  read  the  facts 
in  tlie  light  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  her  wisdom  led 
her  wide  of  the  mark.  She  believed  that  Crocker  was 
using  alleged  love  of  her  as  a  pretence  and  excuse  for 
very  different  affection.  Some  such  dim  thought  had 
long  haunted  her,  and  it  remained  for  Dnrcas'and  her 
brutal  speeches  to  convince  Rhoda  that  she  did 
Margaret  no  wrong  by  the  suspicion.  In  sober  truth 
Rhoda  had  felt  shame  upon  herself  when  first  the  fear 
arose ;  but  then  came  her  hidden  watches,  the  spectacle 
of  familiar  meetings  and  the  vigorous  word  of   Mrs. 
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Screech.  She  knew  that  Dorcas  loved  Madge  and 
had  not  spoken  to  injure  David's  wife.  Her  sister, 
indeed,  evidently  approved  ;  and  the  circumstance 
convinced  Rhoda  that  her  opinion  of  Dorcas  was  correct. 

And  now,  upon  restless  loneliness,  came  Crocker 
knuwing  that  he  would  find  her  alone.  He  sneered  at 
himself  for  a  fool  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  '  Meavy 
Cot';  but  he  had  sworn  to  ask  her  thrice  and  would 
not  go  from  his  word,  though  the  vanity  of  troubling 
her  a  third  time  was  very  clear  to  him. 

After  noon  on  a  late  autumn  day  did  Bartley  call, 
and  Rhoda,  not  guessing  who  it  was  that  knocked, 
but  thinking  it  to  be  one  of  her  brothers,  who  was  due 
from  Ditsworthy,  cried  out,  "  Come  in  !  " 

She  was  eating  her  dinner  cf  a  baked  potato,  bread, 
cold  mutton  and  a  glass  o*"  wate,- ;  and  she  leapt  up  as 
Mr.  Crocker  appeared. 

"Go  on,"  he  said.  "Please  go  on— or  I'll  walk 
about  outside  till  you've  finished,  if  you'd  rather  I  did." 

"  I  thoui^dit  'twas  my  brother,"  she  said.  "  I've  done 
niy  food.     David's  not  at  home,  if  you  want  him." 

"  I  know,"  he  answered.  "  I've  come  to  see  the  only 
one  who  was  at  home  ;  and  that's  yourself." 

She  stood  by  the  table.  Her  mind  moved  swiftly. 
She  sought  to  find  some  advantage  in  this  meeting  ; 
but  she  could  not  think  what  to  s^ay  David  was  her 
sole  thought,  and  how  best  to  serve  him  she  knew  not. 

"It's  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  chance  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  the  visitor,  "and  I'm  afraid,  from 
your  looks,  you  wouldn't  have  given  me  the  chance 
even  now  if  you  hadn't  been  caught  and  cornered. 
But  there's  no  need  for  you  to  grudge  ten  minutes  of 
talk.  'Twill  be  the  last  time— unless  there's  a  glimmer 
of  another  sort  of  feeling  in  you." 

Her  way  of  escape  seemed  to  lie  through  this  man's 
departure  alone.  She  hated  every  tone  of  his  voice 
and  wished  that  he  was  dead. 

"if  you're  going  out  of  it, 'twill  be  by  the  blessing 
of  God  for  all  in  this  house,"  she  an  -.vercd. 

He  started  and  his  colour  changed  to  pale. 
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"A  glimmer  of  another  sort  of  feclincr  with  a 
vengeance!"  he  said.  "But  not  the  so^t  f  was  still 
fund  fool  enough  to  hope  for.  You  shall  talk,  since 
you  re  so  fired  to  do  it,  and  I'll  listen.  Yes,  I'm  roin- 
And  you  won't  come  ?  "  t.       to- 

ller silence  spoke  scornfully. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "I'm  paid  what  I  deserve 
1  suppose:  I've  made  you  loathe  me  instead  of  love 
me.  Its  bad  luck,  for  I've  felt  for  three  years— how- 
ever, sucn  queer  things  often  happen." 

"You  never  loved  a  woman  like  a  decent  man,  d^r 
tisn  t  in  you  to  do  it,"  she  said.     "  You  think  you  hide 
yourself,  but  you  don't.     You're  evil  all  through,  and 
the  touch  of  you  is  evil." 

"  \Vh>-  do  you  say  these  harsh  things  ?     What  have  I 

donebut  court  you  like  an  honest  man  andapaticntone?" 

Ask  yourself— not  mc.     Ask  yourself  what  you've 

Dee.,  doing,  and  plotting,  and  amusing  yourself  about 

Tit  .  M,^""  yourself  who  'tis  you  meet  in  this  place 
and  that !  ' 

"Well,  I  never!  So  you've  been  interested  in  me 
all  the  time!  Interested  enough  to  care  what  I  was 
doing  and  thmkmg  about.  By  all  right  understanding 
that  ought  to  mean  you  cared  a  bit  for  me.  Women 
don  t  spy  on  a  man,  save  for  love  or  hate.  And  hate 
me  you  can't  without  a  cause,  though  you  speak  and 
ook  as  If  you  did.  If  I  thought  you  were  jealous-but 
that  s  too  goou  to  be  true.  Who  is  it  ?  Out  with  it  i 
At  least  I  ve  a  right  to  know  who  'tis  that  I  meet  so 
secret  while  you  peep  at  us." 

lie  bantered  her  and  cared  little  that  she  grew  rosy 
and  furious  ;  for  he  knew  it  was  all  over  now  and  that 
they  would  probably  never  speak  together  again. 

"You  ask  that  and  pretend— and  pretend'"  she 
burst  out.  "As  if  it  might  be  a  score  of  women  '  But 
I  know,  and  'twasn't  for  love  nor  yet  hate  that  I 
watched  you— not  for  love  of  you  or  her  anyway  " 

"Come  now-no  puz;^les !  Tiien  I'm  after  another 
man  s  sweetheart  on  the  q  .et.  Isthatit?  We]l,whois 
slie  ?     I  ve  a  right  to  know  in  the  face  of  such  a  charge  " 
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"You're  after  another  man's  wife,"  she  said,  and 
faced  him  without  flinching.     But  still  he  laucriicd. 

"\ou  maidens!  What  hen  drapjons  of  virtue  you 
are,  to  be  sure.  '  Another  man's  wife' — ch  ?  Then  no 
wonder  you  look  a  thouj^ht  awry  at  me.  Poor  fellow  ! 
He's  terribl\'  wroncjed,  to  be  sure.  IIa\e  you  told  him 
what  I'm  doirii;?  Or  are  you  in  love  with  this  other 
chap?" 

"Go."  she  said  furiously.  "You  know  the  truth  in 
your  V.  icked  heart,  and  I  know  it,  and  it's  devilish  in 
you  to  take  it  like  this.  I'll  suffer  no  more  of  you  ;  I'll 
never  breathe  the  same  air  with  you  no  more  ; — and 
them  I  care  about  shan't,  ii  I  can  help  it.  You  ouj^ht 
to  be  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  honest  men  and 
women — vile  thinj;  that  you  are  !  " 

He  sat  down  calmly  and  patted  a  docj  that  rose  from 
the  hearth  and  growled  at  him  in  some  uneasiness 
before  Rhoda's  fury. 

"Can't  leave  you  like  this — must  understand  what 
you're  drivinf^  at,"  he  declared. 

'Then  I'll  go,"  she  said.  "What  do  you  take  me 
for?  Have  you  sunk  so  low  that  _\ou  don't  know  a 
clean-minded  creature  when  you  meet  one?  I'm  not  a 
f(;ol,  and  I'm  not  blind  ;  and  I've  seen  too  w^^Ii  what's 
been  doing  of  late  ;  thcrefcne  I  warn  you  to  be  gone 
afore  tht  storm  is  let  loose  on  you." 

"No  fear  of  missing  the  storm  while  you're  about. 
And  off  I  shall  be  ere  long  now.  There's  nothing  more  to 
keep  me,  since  you've  gone  ou":  of  >-(<ur  wits.  All  the 
same,  I  believe  you've  thrust  }-ourself  under  the  law  for 
such  talk  as  this.  To  tell  nie  I'm  going  wrong  with  a 
married  woman!  Damn  it  all,  Khoda,  what  nasty 
thoughts  have  crept  into  your  head  ?  Why  don't  }ou 
name  her  and  have  done  with  it  ?  'Tis  bad  enough  to 
know  you  hate  me;  but  hear  this:  May  the  Almighty 
find  and  finish  me  where  I  sit  if — " 

"Don't!"  she  cried  out.  "Don't  take  His  name 
here  and  belike  leave  your  stricken  dust  rooted  in  that 
chair  for  me  to  watch  till  others  ccme  !  I'll  hear  no 
oath  and  I'll  name  no  names.      I  know  vou — I've  seen  it 
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-I've  heard  it-heard  it  from  another  as  quick  to  do 
evil  as  ever  you  was." 

^^  "  By  God,  this  is  too  bad  !  "  he  cried,  leapin-  up 
Vou-you  to  accuse  me  of  loose  conduct  and  wren-- 
domg!  Look  to  your  eyes  that  have  seen  what  never 
happened;  and  your  cars  that  have  listened  to  lies- 
and  your  tongue  too-your  tongue  that  can  talk  thus  to 
^s^tr".;^;^"  you  truly  and  uprightly  and  has  kept 
as  straight  as  yourself  from  the  day  he  loved  you  and 
longed    for   vnn  t     Vr.„ ;.    i_../  ,   /.""/»''>-' 


you 


,,   "  ,-'-■     You    can't    love    me    and     I    don't 

b  ame  you  there.  You  can't  love  me  ;  but  is  that  a  just 
reason  why  you  should  lie  about  me?     See  to   your- 

l  '  f  .^°f.^'  u""^  y°"'''  ^"^  ^  ^'"e*-  ^eed  in  your  own 
heart  that's  better  out  and  away.  And  threaten  no 
more  neither     You  may  drag  me  as  deep  as  you  please 

voTtr'f  ^ri  '^^'''  ^°'  *"*°  y°"^  mind-God^elp 
you  ,  but  don  t  drag  some  innocent  woman  through  it 

Anyway,  you'll  never  see  my  face  again-spy  as  you 

""'""^V  J-i  '''^"  ^^  -°"^  ^^-^  SO°d  in  a  month  or  tvv^  " 
bne  did  not  answer  and  he  abruptly  left  her      He 

7hecnZ  IT^'  ""^Z  ''^'^'"^  ^"^  ^^"-y  shocked  that 
Hpr...  K  ;7^  ^"^  '^P'^'  '""'^  ^  monstrous  error. 
He  cast  about  for  some  ground  in  reason,  and  examined 

mLI  f  S^  'i'"''^  r'y  *^'"^  °<"  the  meetings  with 
Margaret  Bowden  ;  but  that  these  were  actually  what 
Rhoda  referred  to  did  not  even  occu.  ^o  him  He  had 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  travelled  recently  as  far  as  Plymouth 
?rom  ^,7"^^";^^"^  ^he  was  Rhoda'sown  widowed  sister 
from  Ditsworthy,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  she 
could  refer  to  her. 

He  puzzled  to  know  what  this  assault  might  mean  • 
but  apart  from  these  unexpected  circumstanc^es  aTten": 
Ti^atTh^h";'''  '5',  ^"''  ^'J^'''"'  ^'^  ^''  that  mattered. 

Bart  ev  nT  '"^  "  v^^"""  ^^°°"  ^^^^^^  ^o  trouble 
hartley.     fl,s  anger  swiftly  vanished   before  the  im- 

mcd.ate  interest  of  the  future.  Nothing  remained  b^t 
to  follow  his  previous  plans  and  depart  He  had  onl 
waited  for  Rhoda  and  now  the  coast  was  cVear  Befo  ^ 
he  reached  home,  he  had  finally  determined  to  leave 
England  early  in  the  new  year. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

I!AD    NEWS  OF   MR.    BOWDEN 

Mrs.  Stanruuv's  habit  of  mind  died  hard,  even 
after  the  truth  concerning  the  Voice  at  Crazywell  had 
been  impressed  upon  her.  Slowly  she  appreciated  the 
<;reat  fact  that  neither  her  husband  nor  her  son  might 
longer  be  considered  as  under  sentence  of  death  ;  but 
often  still  she  woke  in  fear  or  rose  in  gloom,  while  yet 
her  mind  retained  only  the  past  terror  and  forgot  the 
more  recent  joy.  Billy  Screech  had  explained  to 
Bartley;  and  since  Bartlcy  was  of  opinion  that  no  real 
blame  attached  to  anybody,  and  that  the  plot  was  per- 
fectly reasonable  in  its  original  purpose— all  things 
being  fair  in  love— the  matter  scon  blew  over.  Bart, 
indeed,  declared  that  Mattacott  and  Billy  ought  to 
pay  the  doctor's  bill  for  his  mother  ;  but  they  were  not 
of  his  mind,  and  Mr.  Stanbury,  who,  despite  stout 
assurances  of  indifference,  felt  really  much  relieved 
when  the  truth  appeared,  very  gladly  met  this  charge. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  event  was  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  Jane  West.  Bart,  having  safely  emerged 
from  these  supernatural  threats  of  extinction,  found  her 
in  the  most  oncoming  spirit,  and  they  were  now 
definitely  engaged  to  be  married. 

With  the  turn  of  another  year  '''is  fact  became 
generally  known,  and  there  fell  a  Sunday  in  late 
January  when  the  party  from  '  Meavy  Cot'  visited 
Coombeshead  and  assisted  at  a  formal  meal  given  in 
honour  of  Bart's  betrothed. 

David  made  efforts  to  rouse  his  mother-in-law  from 
her  invincible  distrust— both  of  herself  and  her  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  next  generation.  They  talked  apart 
after  the  meal,  and  she,  as  her  custom  was,  doubted  her 
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'.ndV^'-KriMf  ^  *^'  ^"°^'^  successfully  for  a  wife 
and  possible  children.  ' 

n    ''^^ve^yg'^od  son,  I  can  assure  you-never  a  better 

su^eTco.'r/n'';'^:"  "■'■r  »  "-band'ofany  account     'm 
sure  icouldnt  say,    she  murmured. 

d.   V  u    ''''"'''u    ^^   '"'"'"   ansu-ered   the  other     "You 
Ion  t  know  what  a  clever  chap  Bart  is.     Jane's  a  verv 
lucky  woman;   and    she    knows    it    well    enough    a,  X 
her  family  know  it  well  enough,  even  if  you  donV' 

th./  cr'"""  f""'""?'^  ^'^'°"  ^''^h  Margaret's  husband 
that  she  was  largely  responsible  for  hi.^success  in  life 
He  often  solemnly  declared  that  but  for  her  at  the  helm 
he  should  never  have  prospered  as  was  the  case  and 
certainly  never  have  won  the  great  prize  at  Tavisiock 
This  statement  he  would  make  repeatedly,  desp  te  his 
To  Mrfst^nLlr;.'  ^^°^^'^  ^''--'  He^.ad^TnSw 
"look  at  Madge,"  he  said.  "If  she's  such  •, 
sp  endid  wife  why  are  you  afeared  that  Bart  ^-on  t  be  a 

atter  his  father      Why,  where  should   I   be  if  it  wasn't 
for  Madge  ?     Not  where  I  stand,  I  can  tell  you      She's 
the  corner-stone  of  the  house,  and  always  hJs  been  and 
aKvays  will  be.     You  ought  to  believe   vhat  peope'e 
you  about  vour  children  "  pcopie  tell 

mittJ-'<.'airthril  *°   ''""^^  r"    ^'^'"'^    ^^•"  ^h^  -^- 
Jhe  def;cts"  ''  ^  "'^'^"''^  '-^>-^  ^^"'t  overlook 

''Not  in  your  case,  seemingly ;  but 'tis  iust  whaf  a 
n,o,he,'s  eye  be  cleverest  at  dli'ng  as  a'uli;' declared 

"  'Tis  no  good  pretending  with  yourself  as  vn,,  d^  - 
tf4Tn:rs'and  in  '''''' T  ^^e  ht'^h^rd  y^ou 
u;C"you'd  t '  ri^ght^  ^ButTfa^^t^°";i'^'"^^  f" 
strong  and  steady  a  Ln  to  wLt  a^y"  .lom^n^s  help.^°° 

No,  no-never  was  such  a  man  as  that  "  her  son 
•  n-  aw  answered    and  firmly  believed  it.     '•  Mad Je  has 
helped  me  to  take  big  views."  he  continuer  nVhv 
there,  no  work  that  we  do  can  taste  so  good  as    h^.' 
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work  we  do  for  other  people.     Your  dauf^hter 
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me  that 


The  afternoon  advanced 

was  ready  in  the  kitchen 


parlour  to  say 


teached 
and  Margaret  entered 


Rart  and  Jane  comported  themselves  with  hieh 

« 1_    -       il  <  1  ,  .    .  o 


in- 


entertainment. 


difference    under   the    ordeal    of    this 
They  had  accepted    the    good    wishes   and  the  chaff; 
they  had  eaten  heartily  and  departed  together  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  done. 

"  They  won't  be  back  for  tea.  They  don't  want  no 
tea,"  declared  Mr.  Stanbury.  "  Why,  they've  even  got 
to  naming  the  day  !  'Twill  be  Martin  West's  turn  to 
find  the  spread  and  give  the  party  this  time ;  and  if  he 
does  all  I  did  for  you  and  Madge,  David,  I  shall  be 
surprised— though  he's  a  richer  man  than  me  by  a 
good  few  pound,  I  warrant  you." 

Talk  ran  on  the  new  romance;  then  Rhoda  re- 
mmded  David  that  a  Princetown  man  was  to  see  him 
that  evening  within  an  hour  from  the  present  time.  He 
rose  at  once  and  prepared  to  depart.  But  Margaret 
did  not  accompany  him. 

"  I  shan't  be  back  afore  supper,"  she  said.  "  Hartley 
Crocker's  coming  up  presently.  He  won't  see  my 
father  and  mother  no  more,  for  his  time  is  getting 
short.     So  I  shall  bide  here  till  he's  been  and  gone." 

"  He's  so  dark  about  dates,"  declared  David.     "  We 
all  want  to  give  him  a  bit  of  a  dinner  at  'The  Corner 
House'— a  real  good  send-off;  and  there's  a  little  sub- 
scription started  to  get  the  man  a  remembrance.     But 
we'snot  in  very  good  spirits  now  the  time's  so  near; 
and  he  rather  wants  to  escape  without  any  fuss.     How- 
ever, if  you  have  the  chance,  try  and  find  out  exactly 
when   he's  going,   Madge.     He'll   tell  you   the  secret. 
The  date  is  fixed,  I  expect.     Try  and  worm  it  out  of 
him;  and  fetch  him  along  to  supper,  if  he'll  come." 
She  promised  and  David  departed  with  Rhoda. 
Bartley  Crocker  appeared  in  the  valley  as  they  went 
their  way ;  and  he  saw  them  going,  but  they  did  not 
see  him. 

His   sister's   affairs   now    largely    occupied    youn^ 
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Iknv.Icns    mimi    because    tlic   future,  fnnn    her  stand- 
i'oint,  u-as  (l.mcult.     He,  liowcvcr.  did  not  quite  cun- 
prchcnd  the  moody  and  irritable    s,,irit  which  Rhoda 
had  of  late  developed.     It    fell    out,  indeed,  that    tins 
taciturnity    and    self  abs,,rption    caused     David     f.r.t 
uneasiness   and    then     mild    annoyance.     Rhoda    had 
cca.cd    to  be    herself.     She   ua.   not  interested  in  the 
Jiiturc      She  spoke  of  going  out  of  his  life.     She  should 
no    enthusiasm    m  any  direction,  and    her  attitude    to 
^  argaret  he  had  secretly  rcsente<i  on  several  occasion. 
He  deplored  it  to  Margaret  herself,  but  she  iuad  bcPee.l 
him  not  to  think  of  it  again,  and  declared  it  a  matter 
of  no   account.     She  could   afford  to  be  large-minded 
novr,  for  she  believed  that  Rhoda  would  soon  be  gone 
from  her  horne  for  ever.     As  for  David,  he  supposed 
this  unsettled  and  cloudy  weather  of  his  sister's  mind 
to  be  entirely  caused  by  the  fortDcoming  great  upheaval 
•  n  her   ife,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  deciding  on  r 
plan  of  action.     That  she  had  finally  refused  Crocker 
and    determmed   to   stop    in    England,   he    knew;   but 
whether  she  intended  to  accompany  him  and  Mad^c  to 
Tavistock,  or  retiirn  to  Ditswoithy,  he  did   rot  know 
IS  one  knew—not  even  the  woman  herself.     Her  brother 
attributed  Rhoda's  darkness  to  the  trouble  of  decision  • 
yet  It   surprised  him  that  she  should  find  decision  .so 
difhcult.     She  was  one  who  usually  made  up  her  mind 
with    swiftness     and    seldom    departed    from    a    first 
reso  ut.on.     But    for    once,  she  appeared    unequal    to 
the  task  of  concluding  upon  any  form  of  action.     The 
truth  of  Rhoda's  difficulties  he  could  not  know  and  in 
his  Ignorance  he  revealed  a  little  impatience.     Observ- 
ing this  disquiet,  'he  believed  that  the  time  had  at  last 
come  to  speak      She  knew  the  danger  and  perceived 
that  the  one  thing  she  cared  for  in  Hfe-her  brother  s 
regard-might  be  imperilled   by  such   a  step:  bu^  as 
he  .n  h.s  turn   now  began  openly  to  resent  her  implicit 
attitude  to  Margaret,  some  decisive  action  was  called 

And  Rhoda  upon  that  homeward  walk  proposed  to 
speak,  to  put  her  discomfort  and  fear  before  him,  and 
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to  trust  his  affection  arul  wisdom  to  tide  them  all  ov.  r 
atcnblcd.mcul'y.  What  mi<,.ht  have  fallen  out  had 
.he  done  so  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  result  she 
never  spoke,  for  there  fell  an  interruotion  and  she  was 
.s^^.ll  cast.n:^  about  for  the  first  word,  when  her  brother 
Napoleon  rode  up  on  a  pony.  He  had  come  from 
D.t.worthy  to    'Mcavy  Cot,'    and   h,s    attire     marked 

but  had  taken  off  h,s  trousers  and  substituted  work.Iay 
garments  of  corduroy.  wuik(.,i> 

"Just     bot-ti     to    your    place,"    he    shouted    as    he 
approached   them      "  Faither   was    took    bad    in    the 

die  on.       \'V't  '?  ""^'^  '^-^'-^y  '^"^  '''^"-'  he  may 
die  of  It.     And  Joshua's  gone  for  doctor,  and  mother's 

in  a  proper  tantara      And  faither  wants   for  you  and 
Rhoda  to  come  up  this  moment." 

For  an  instant  they  stood,  aghast  and  smitten. 

What  s  took  him  ?  "  asked  David 
"  ^^1  breathi^ng,  and  he's  all  afire  and  can't  letdown 
a  morsel  of  food.     You'd  better  get  on  this  pony  and 
go  right  up  along,  David."  ^    ^ 

"I  suppose  I  had.     Chap  from  Princetown  will  have 
his  walk  for  his  pains ;  but  it  can't  be  helped  " 
^^^apoleon  dismounted  and    David    took    his  place. 
You  II  come  on,  you  two,  after  me,"  he  said      ''  Best 
to   go   across   through   Dennycoombe   wood.      Please 
God,  t.s  of  no  account.     Faither's  so  strong  and  never 
knoweth  ache  or  pain;  therefore  what  mav  be  a  smaU 
thintr  would  seem  worse  to  him  than  it  really  is  " 
He  started  and  then  turnerl  back  again. 
"When  you  pass  Coombe^nead.  just  tun  -'n    Nan 
and  tell  Margaret  what's  happencr!.       I  may  be  back 
home  to-n.ght.  or  I  may  not  be.     And  bid  her  Jemember 

Lilc  CrtlVCS. 

'•  I  shall  be  back  for  that."  said  Rhoda.  •'  I  shall 
go  b.'.ck  to-night  in  ary  case." 

"  ^"  n-ght then," concluded  David.  Then  hegalloped 
off  and  soon  disappeared.  ^ 

His  sister  and  the  boy  tramped  without  speech 
together  until.  Flowina  Hi^e  th«  k,;^i..  r r  .^I"^^^^ 
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all  grey  and  russet,  Dcmiyconmbe  wood  rosp  before 
them.  flun>,'  on  the  distant  side  of  Sheep's  Tor  in 
evening  li^'ht. 

^"  I'll  wait  for  you  by  the  pjatc  yonder,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  Your  nearest  way  from  here  be  to  the  left.  Don't 
you  stop  talking,  mind  :  you  may  be  useful  up  at  hoiT.e. 
Just  tell  Madge  what's  fallen  out  and  then  come  after  me." 
"  I  can  travel  twice  so  fast  as  you,  "  answered  the 
bf.y.  "  No  call  for  you  to  wait.  I'll  over-jjet  you  lon^r 
afore  'tis  dark."  '"^ 

He  left  her  and  she  went  forward,  passed  under 
Down  Tor,  crossed  the  stream  and  skirted  the  great 
wood  beyond.  She  reached  the  gate  and  stopped  for 
her  brother  as  she  had  promised  :  but  he  did  not  come, 
and  presently  she  went  her  way  through  the  edge  of 
the  trees.  Then  suddenly,  going  on  silent  fcet"^  she 
heard  voices  at  hand.  A  great  stone  toweicd  there  and 
in  a  jnoment  she  understood  that  her  sistcr-in-Iaw  and 
H.^itley  Cocker  were  on  one  side  of  it,  and  knew  not 
that  she  was  upon  the  other.  She  guessed  that  the 
man  had  taken  leave  of  the  party  at  Coombcshcad  I'arm 
and  that  Margaret  had  departed  with  him. 

Thi.^  indeed  had  happened.  Hartley  made  but  a 
.short  stay  at  the  Stanburys'  and  Madge  left  when  he 
did.     They  were  now  sitting  together  and  talking. 

Rhoda  listened  but  could  not  hear  more  than  a 
chance  word  intermittently. 

"Y.u:  husband  wanted  to  give  ine  a  spread  and  a 
send-off  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but,  somehow,  I've 
no  stomach  for  any  such  thing  just  at  present" 
declared  Mr.  Crocker.  ' 

"Tis  natural  you  shouldn't  have." 
"  I   .shall   write  to   David.     I   can't   stand   all  these 
good-byes,  and  all  the  leave-taking  business." 
"  'Tis  crushing  to  think  you're  so  nearly  gone." 
"But  mind  you  keep  the  secret  of  the  day  and  tell 
none,  Madge—till  I'm  off.     Those  I  care  for  shall  hear 
from  me— t'others  don't  matter.     There's  nothing  left 
to  keep  me  but  you,  and  I  can't  make  you  happier  bv 
staying."  ^ 
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"  Don't  say  that." 

"  Not  really  I  can't.     We're  beginning  new  lives  in 
new  places— you  and  nic." 
"So  we  are  in  a  way." 
"What  does  Rhoda  do?" 
"She  can't   make   up   her  mind  seemingly.     She's 

"  She's  very  mad,  if  you  ask  me.  I  wish  to  God 
some  man  could  find  how  to  sweeten  her  mind  And 
you're  sad  because  she  is.  I  knew  it  the  moment  I 
heard  your  voice  half  an  hour  ago." 

""lis  wonderful  to  think  V.v  you  can  always  tell 
by    my   tone   of  voice    hnw  'tis    with    me!     Hut  then 
there  s  nobody  like  you   for  understanding  us  women 
\oud  have  made  a  rare  husband   for   the    ripl.t  one 
liartley. 

"Yes;  and  the  right  one— well,  perh.i()s  I'll  find 
her  oyer  the  water.  'Tis  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  go 
I  sad  ofiT  from  Plymouth,  so  that's  all  easy  and 
straightforward." 

"  Be  the  Shamrock  a  good  big  sh,p  ?  " 

"  Big  enough  for  my  fortunes!" 

"  We  must  see  one  another  once  more,  Bartlcy  " 

"  Of  course  we  must,  Madge." 

They  moved  forward  as  they  spoke,  and  Rhoda 
saw  Bartley  kiss  Margaret  and  observed  that  her 
sister-m-law  was  weepir<g.  Then  came  hastv  feet  and 
Napoleon  appeared.     He  shouted  from  a  distance 

"She  ban't  there!  She's  gone!  I  waited  a  bit 
and  had  a  dollop  of  figgy  pudden  and  told  "em  the  bad 
news  about  faither." 

"Hullo!"  said  Bartley  to  Rhoda.  "You!"  He 
looked  blankly  at  her,  but  she  ignored  him  and  lurned 
to  Margaret.  Hate  was  in  her  voice.  She  spoke 
quickly  and  waited  for  no  reuly,  then  moved  on  with 
her  brother. 

"Napoleon  have  been  to  scok  you  at  your  father's 
farm,  Margaret  Bowden,  but  you  was  better  employed 
seemmgly.  My  father  is  took  very  ill  indeed,  and  your 
husband  be  gone  up  over  to  him.     Vop.'H  hp-^t  rr.-*  v.r-.r^.^ 
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— if  you  can  spare  the  time  to  think  of  your  home. 
I  shall  be  back  by  nii^^ht,  but  David  may  not  be  able 
to  come." 

She  swept  on  her  way  and  left  them  staring  at  each 
other.  Margaret  was  dishevelled  and  the  shock  of 
this  meeting  had  dried  her  tears. 

"  Good  Lord !  that's  bad  luck.  She  saw  me  kiss 
you,  I'll  swear,"  murmured  Hartley.  "And  now  she'll 
believe  there's  another  married  woman  in  :he  case! 
Will  she  tell  David  ?  " 

"What  if  she  does?  I'll  tell  him  myself  D'you 
think  he'd  care?" 

•'  Shall  I  go  after  her  and  explain  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered.     "  Let  her  be." 

"  It's  time  I  was  off  anyhow.  But  poor  old 
Klias!  'Vrry  ill  indeed,'  she  said.  I  hope  he's  nut 
booked.     Can't  think  of  Ditsworthy  without  him." 

They  talked  a  little  longer  and  Mr.  Crocke.  /as 
glad  that  tl  Me  had  come  distraction  for  Margaret's 
mind.  She  deeply  felt  parting  from  him,  for  he  had 
bulked  largely  in  her  life,  and  he  too  had  enjoyed  her 
loyal  friendship  and  owed  her  much,  though  her  labours 
on  his  behalf  were  all  fruitless.  Hut  now  the  moment 
was  come  in  wh'ch  they  mmt  part;  and  he  knew  that 
the  parting  was  probably  eternal.  He  did  not,  however, 
intend  Ihat  she  shoukl  know  it.  He  lied  glibly  about 
coming  over  to  '  Meavy  Cot'  on  the  following  day; 
then  he  talked  of  other  matters,  and  then,  when  they 
had  drifted  down  to  Nosworthy  Bridge,  pretended  to 
be  amazed  at  ♦'he  time. 

"  I  must  be  pushing  back  in  a  hurry.  My  boxes  go 
off  first  thing  to-morrow.  And  I  daresay  I  shall  get 
up  to  Ditsworthy  after  dark  and  may  have  a  tell  with 
David  there.  But  if  Rhoda  has  already  told  him  she 
saw  me  kissing  you—!  " 

"He'd  laugh.  He's  not  the  sort  to  mind  that 
between  me  and  you." 

"  I  know  he  is^'t     I  was  only  joking." 

She  revealed  extreme  solicitude  for  his  future. 

"  You'll  take  all  care  of  yourself  wherever  you  be  ; 
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aiul  you've  promised,  on  your  word  of  honour,  to  conic 
liuine  and  see  old  friends  inside  five  year." 

"  On  my  word  of  honour.  And  you've  got  to  write 
and  keep  me  up  in  the  news,  and  tell  me  all  about 
tiie  house  at  Tavistock  and  everywhere  else  that's 
interesting." 

He  shook  hands  and  moved  off  quickly,  while  she 
too,  went  on  her  way.  But,  when  her  back  was  turncdi 
he  stood  still  and  took  his  last  look;  for,  des-nte 
promises,  the  man  had  no  intention  to  see  her 
auain._  His  ship  was  to  start  after  noon  on  the 
following  day,  and  he  meant  to  leave  Shccpstor  at 
dawn  of  the  morrow. 

Now  Margaret  swiftly  faded  into  the  dusk,  and  he 
went  forward,  subdued  and  as  melancholy  as  his  spirit 
allowed.  "' 

''  So  -ood  ar  ^  brave  a  woman  as  ever  walked  this 
earth,  he  said  to  himself.  'God  send  me  such 
another-;  but  tis  hardly  likely." 

For  her  sake  he  made  time  that  night  to  ^tq  to 
Ditsworthy  and  speak  with  David  ;  and  the  fodouin- 
evening— at  the  hour  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
visit  '  Meayy  Cot '  for  a  final  fareuell-he  uas  aboard 
and  watching  Devon  Ude  swiftly  along  the  edge  of 
tiie  sea.  A  shadow  lay  above  the  grey,  rollin<r 
rulgcs  ;  and  then  that  shadow  sank  out  of  his  eye^ 
for  ever. 

I3iit  Bartley  Crocker  belonged  to  the  order  of 
lighter  spirits  who  can  close  the  book  of  their  na^t 
without  a  pang  ;  and  he  did  so  now. 
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RHODA   AND   MARGARET 


When  Rhoda  returned  from  Ditsworthy,  she  stated 
briefly  that  a  doctor  had  seen  Mr.  Bowden  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  uneasiness. 
David,  however,  proposed  to  stop  for  the  nigh*-  and 
help  his  mother. 

The  women  supped  silently — each  angered  with  the 
other  ;  and  then  happened  that  which  loosed  the  flood- 
gates of  Rhoda's  passion  and  precipitated  a  deed  which, 
since  the  recent  meeting  in  the  wood,  she  had  strongly 
considered.  She  had  changed  her  mind  with  regard  to 
David ;  and  now,  instead,  it  had  come  to  her  as  a 
reasonable  thing  to  attack  Margaret  directly.  But  she 
hesitated  to  do  so  until  the  latter  unconsciously  pro- 
voked her.  Rhoda  had  not  spoken  to  D  vid  of  the 
meeting  with  Madge  ard  Bartlcy  Crocker  ;  but  now 
David's  wife  returned  to  the  subject  and  awoke  anger 
in  Rhoda,  so  that  she  lost  self-control  and  spilled  out 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  mind. 

"  Since  your  father's  not  in  danger,  one  has  time  for 
one's  own  thoughts  again,"  said  Madge,  "and  they  are 
dark  enough  for  the  minute.  You  looked  terrible  sur- 
prised in  Dennycoombe  wood  a  bit  ago,  and  you  was 
terrible  rude  to  me  ;  but  why  for  I  don't  know.  You 
puzzle  me  sometimes,  Rhoda.  Can't  you  even  feel  that 
'tis  sad  the  man  who  loved  you  so  well  be  going  so  far 
ways  off?" 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

"  You're  heartless,  I  do  believe." 

"  You  make  up  for  it,  if  I  am." 

"  I  suppose  you're  shocked  because  I  ki<:sed  him. 
Did  you  tell  David?  I  lay  he  didn't  pull  a  very  long 
face  about  it.     But  what's  come  over  me?     To  think  of 
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me  talking  in  this  loud,  wild  way  !  Forgive  me,  Rhoda. 
I  meant  nothing.  You  can't  help  being  what  you  arej 
and  feeling  vvhat  you  feel,  any  more  than  I  can.  I'm' 
r->t  myself  to-night.  I  shall  miss  him  cruel,  and  I 
don't  care  who  knows  it." 

The  other  kept  silence.  Her  colour  had  gone  and 
her  breast  was  rising  and  falling  rapidly.  Anger  put  a 
stra..i  on  her  lungs  and  called  for  air. 

"  Oh,  Rhoda,"  cried  Madge,  feebly,  "  why  didn't  you 
take  him  ?  Nobody  will  ever  love  you  like  that  again  ; 
and  nobody  will  ever  understand  you  so  well  as  Hartley 
did.  You  were  a  fool— a  fool  not  to  take  him.  Now 
look  at  it— your  life  all  useless  and  nowhere  to  turn, 
unless  you  come  to  Tavistock  with  us.  Think  better  of 
it  even  now.  Go  to  him  to-morrow ;  keep  him  here 
afore  'tis  too  late  and  he's  gone." 

Then  the  other  rose  to  her  feet,  and  spoke  slowlv, 
and  crushed  the  slighter  creature  for  ever. 

"  So  you've  sunk  to  that !  You  can  dare  to  sit  there 
and  say  that  openly  to  me.  I'm  to  marry  him— I'm  to 
drag  myself  through  the  dirt  of  that  man's  life,  so  that 
you  can  have  him  always  at  your  elbow  !  " 
Margaret  stared,  and  in  her  turn  grew  pale. 
"What  are  you  saying  or  thinking?"  she  cried. 
"  Are  you  out  of  your  mind  ?  " 

"If  I  am,  I've  had  enough  to  make  n.e.     But  I'm 
sane  enough— for  my  brother's  sake.     I've  kept  sane 
all  these  cruel,  cursed  months,  while  you've  gone  your 
way,  and  forgotten  yourself,  and  disgraced  his  name. 
Hear   me,  I  say!     Don't   you   shout,  fori  can   shout 
louder  than  you.     What  I  tell  be  God's  truth;  and  if 
you  don't  confess  it,  I'll  do  it  for  you.     D'you  think  I 
don't  know  what  men  are?     Nine  in  ten  be  of  the  same 
beastly  pattern  ;  and  this  man's  the  worst  of  all,  for  he's 
a  liar  and  a  thief,  and  he  came  to  me  with  his  false  talcs, 
but  his  mind  was  always  running  on  you ;  and  he  came 
to  David  and  pretended  to  be  his  friend  and— and — " 
She  caught  her  breath  and  Margaret  spoke  swiftly. 
"  What  do  you  accuse  me  of?  " 
"  I  accuse  you  of  bcii.g  unfaithful  and  untrue  to  my 
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brother;  and  right  well  you  know  it  is  so.  I've  watched 
— I  know— and  I'm  not  the  only  one.  My  sister 
Dorcas—clever  enough  in  evil  she  be— she  knows  it 
too.  And  belike  a  many  others  among  that  knave's 
friends,  for  he's  the  sort  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  all  and 
then  laugh  to  men  about  it.  Maybe  all  the  world 
knows  it  but  David's  self.  I  say  you've  sinned  against 
my  brother,  and  I  say  he  must  know  it— now— now— 
afore  he  begins  at  Tavistock.  And,  please  God,  he'll 
put  you  away  from  him,  and  choose  rather  to  live  his 
life  maimed  alone,  than  with  a  foul  wretch  like  you 
under  his  roof" 

"These  are  hideous  lies— you're  dreaming— you're 
mad  to  say  such  things.  You— you  to  come  to  an 
honest  wife  with  this  filthy  story!  'Tis  you  shall 
be  cast  out— 'tis  you.— Oh,  my  God !  to  think  that  I 
should  hear  such  words  uttered  against  me  by  another 
woman  !" 

Madge's  brief  flash  of  fight  died  even  as  she  spoke. 
She  was  not  fashioned  to  carry  the  battle  with  a  hi-rh 
hand.     She  began  to  think  of  her  husband. 

"  You  shall  say  this  to  David  and  see  where  you  find 
yourself,"  she  continued.  "  Is  not  a  man's  wife  nearer 
to  him  than  a  sister?  Will  he  believe  you  rather  than 
me?  Will  he  believe  Dorcas  rather  than  Bartley 
Crocker  himself?  That  you— you,  Rhoda,  of  all  women 
could  sting  me  so !  That  you— you  we  thought  so  pure 
and  clean  as  newly-fallen  snow— could  invent  such  a 
thing !  That  you,  who  know  me  so  well  and  my  love 
^nd  worship  of  David.  ...  Oh,  Rhoda,  I'm  sorry  for 
you  I  ^ 

"Be  sorry  for  yourself.  Well— and  too  well— I 
know  you.  I  had  to  spy.  I  ban't  a.hamed  of  it 
Ihere  was  nothing  else  but  to  tell  him  and  let  him  spy 
And  I  couldn't  do  that  till  I  knew.  'Tis  all  of  a  piece 
—all  clear  to  any  human  mind— foul  or  fair.  God 
judge  me  if  I  was  quick  to  think  evil.  I  was  slow  to 
do  It.  I  fouglit  not  to  believe  it.  I  tried  heart  and 
soul  not  to  see  it.  ]5ut  you  took  good  care  I  should 
see  It.     Wasn't   you  always    after   him?     Didn't  you 
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meet  him  in  secret  places  scores  of  times?  How  could 
I  not  see?  And  him  coming  to  me  ;  and  you  pretend- 
ing^ to  want  me  to  lake  him.  Yet  'twas  no  pretence 
neither,  for  'twould  have  suited  you  both  well  enough. 
And  David,  working  day  and  night,  and  trusting  you, 
and  always  ready  at  a  word  to  pleasure  you.  Ihat 
proud  of  you  and  hungry  for  your  happiness —  IJut  it's 
ended  now.  It  ended  to-day  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
wood.  Not  that  I've  not  seen  you  kissing  him  afore — 
fawning  on  his  hand,  by  God!  I've  watched — yes— 
and  seen  enough  to  know  all  I  diiln't  see.  And  he's 
;;oing  to  know  it  too — David.  He's  gut  to  know  for 
his  own  honour's  sake,  and  he  shall." 

"Will  he  believe  it?  Never!  May  God  strike  me  here 
afcjre  >ou,  and  kill  me  slow  the  awfullest  way  that  ever 
woman  died,if  by  thought  or  deed  I've  been  false  to  him." 

"Ah!  Even  so  the  man  talked,  and  he's  alive  yet. 
But  the  A'mighly  won't  forget  either  of  you.  You 
add  lies  to  lies  as  he  did.  iiut  I  know  they're  lies. 
You  needn't  talk  as  if  I  was  a  fool;  I  know  him  well 
enough — none  better.  Did  such  as  him — lecherous- 
minded  beast  that  he  was — dance  about  in  lonely 
woods  and  secret  places  with  you  for  nothing?  If  an 
angel  from  heaven  told  me  you  was  honest  I'd  not 
believe  it.  And  I'm  stronger  than  you  think — stronger 
far  than  you — with  David,  I  mean.  He  knows  I'm 
single-minded,  anyway.  He  knows  I've  got  no  thought 
or  hope  in  the  whole  world  except  his  good.  He  knows 
right  well  that  I've  been  a  kind  sister  to  you,  and  never 
done  anything  but  strive  for  your  happiness  as  well  as 
his.  Till  now — till  now.  And  he'll  believe  me  ;  for  he 
knows  that  I  couldn't  lie  if  I  was  tortured  for  speaking 
the  truth.  And  I  am  tortured — tortured  as  never  a 
woman  wa>,  tortured  yet.  But  he's  got  to  hear  it; 
and  he  shall  hear  it  afore  that  man  goes.  And,  as  for 
you,  whether  he  believes  mc  or  you,  God's  my  eternal 
judge  but  I'll  never  o;  c  my  mouth  to  you  again  as 
long  as  1  '.  ive." 

She   said    no    more    and    went    up    to    her    room. 
I\Iarparet  waited   a   while   anH    thpn   fnllowpH   hprr  hut- 
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Rhoda's  door  was  locked  and   she  refused  to  answer 
wlicn  the  other  spoke. 

Then  the  wife  descended  and  sat  with  companion- 
-ship  of  her  thou-hts.  She  lived  through  many  hours 
of  poignant  grief.  Again  and  again  she  fell  away 
stricken  by  her  own  heart ;  but  she  returned  as  often 
to  the  theme  ;  she  strove  to  pierce  the  problem  and  see 
what  her  sister-in-law  could  mean.  iiow  was  it 
possible  that  such  transparent  innocence  as  Margaret's 
could  from  any  standpoi-U  look  so  vile?  The  bitterest 
enemy  was  powerless  to  throw  one  shadow  over  her 
friendship  Nvith  Bartley  Crocker;  and  yet  here  was  her 
brother's  sister  frenzied  with  this  fearful  idea,  and 
speaking  of  it  as  a  fact  proved  beyond  question.  Rhoda 
believed  in  it  as  surely  as  she  believed  in  her  own  life 
She  was  prepared  to  stake  her  future  and  David's  love 
for  her  upon  it.  She  was  going  to  separate  Margaret 
irom  David,  or  herself  from  David,  for  ever.  One  or 
other  event  must  inevitably  happen. 

A  thousand  plans  of  action  rushed  through  the 
wife's  brain,  and  their  number  defeated  their  varied 
purposes.  Her  native  timidity  served  her  ill  now.  She 
did  nothing  but  sit  and  think  and  reconstruct  the  past. 
She  remembered  all  the  meetings  with  Hartley  and 
their  many  plots  and  plans  to  win  Rhoda  for  him.  She 
recollected  the  most  intimate  conversations,  when  her 
nature  or  his  formed  the  subject  of  their  speech.  She 
had  once  kissed  his  hand  in  a  sudden  impulse,  when  he 
announced  the  means  to  cure  her  mother.  But  she 
did  not  recall  a  single  peril  us  or  dangerous  pass 
between  them;  for  indeed  no  such  thing  had  ever 
e.^Listed.  Their  regard  was  based  on  close  and  life- 
long understanding  and  friendship.  There  never  had 
been  a  reciprocal  passage  of  passion,  even  in  the 
days  of  her  freedom.  Her  regard  was  the  regard  of 
an  ordinary  woman  for  her  favourite  brother— an  affec- 
tion absolutely  untinged  by  any  conscious  sexual 
emotion  whatsoever.  Even  at  that,  she  had  not  loved 
him  as  Rh'  ia  loved  David.  She  was  not  cast  in  the 
great  mould  of  Rhoda— great  if  unfinished. 
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At  \v,-isf:c  of  night  she  began  to  perceive  thnt  she 
could  be  no  match  for  Rhoda.  Her  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  inclined  her  first  to  David,  then  to  Eartley, 
and  then  to  her  father's  home.  Siie  r'etermincd  at  last 
to  rest  until  day,  and  sought  her  bed.  She  lighted  a 
match  in  the  dark  after  a  sleeple-  hour.  It  went  out 
before  she  could  reach  a  candle,  and  she  was  struck  by 
the  trivial  phenomenon  that,  long  after  the  match  was 
extinguished, its  light  shone  in  her  eyeballs  and  throbbed 
in  the  gloom  like  fiery  rings  until  the  impression  waned. 
She  rose  an  hour  before  dawn  and  dressed  and  descended. 
Then  she  went  out  and  breathed  the  chill  morning 
wind.  As  yet  it  was  quite  dark.  Looking  up,  she  saw 
that  a  candle  burned  in  Rhoda's  room.  Some  subtle 
psychological  instinct  crushed  her  spirit  before  the 
spectacle  of  that  woman's  steadfast  and  unskcping 
watch.  An  impulse  to  get  away  from  Rhoda  over'^ 
powered  Margaret.  She  returned,  fetched  her  sun- 
bonnet,  and  hast...ned  off  without  any  fixed  purpose  of 
destination. 

When  David's  sister  came  down  before  six  o'clock, 
the  house  was  empty.  She,  too,  had  passed  through 
storms ;  she  also  had  faltered  at  the  hour  w'  -n  life's 
pulses  beat  lowest  and  midnight  sets  its  dca  weight 
upon  human  hearts.  She  had  longed  to  rise  and  get 
into  the  air  ;  but  she  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  Margaret  until  David  came  home.  Yet  for  a  time 
she  had  lost  consciousness  and  slept  awhile  at  cd^e 
of  dawn.  And  during  those  fitful  slumbers,  Margaret 
had  departed. 

The  day  found  Rhoda  assured  of  her  own  action, 
though  the  result  of  it  she  could  not  foretell ;  but  thus 
to  have  thrust  matters  upon  their  climax  was  a  relief 
to  her,  and  she  felt  only  interested  further  to  learn  the 
extent  of  David's  future  sufferings  and  her  power  to 
lessen  them. 

That  Margaret  had  disappeared  did  not  much 
astonish  her.  She  doubted  not  that  her  sister-in-law 
was  gone  to  have  the  first  speech  with  David.     Rhoda 

revipwpH   her  own   irr)r\vu]nr\cTo  /-if  foz-fe  or^^   r^.■^»^. 
-■•L. --   -••   -   ^----j-: 
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own  statement.  She  perceived  that  she  herself  must 
come  vilely  out  of  it,  as  a  spy  and  informer;  but  she 
kept  her  intentions  and  object  in  view,  and  believed 
that,  suffer  as  he  must,  David  would  not  lose  sij^ht 
of  lier  motives.  Her  only  desire  was  that  her  brother's 
home  mii,dit  be  cleansed— at  any  cost  to  its  inhabitants. 
She  thirsted  to  speak  to  David  and  hear  his  voice. 

Vet,  when  she  saw  him  coming  alone  throiir^h  the 
morning,  her  thoughts  flashed  along  another  tram  nd 
she  held  her  peace  until  a  more  fitting  time  for  speech. 
And  this  she  did  because  she  guessed  that  somethin<' 
vital  had  happened  t<>  Margaret— something  which 
must  justify  her  attituiio  and  sweep  away  the  last 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Then  her  brother  surprised  her  mightily;  for,  when 
she  told  him  that  Margaret  had  gone  from  the  house 
before  daylight,  he  seemed  but  little  astonished  to 
hear  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  SEARCH 

More  for  thought  of  Margaret  than  the  sick  master  of 
Ditsworthy,  had  Crocker  climbed  to  the  Warren  House 
upon  his  last  evening  at  Shcepstor.  He  asked  to  see 
David,  spent  half  an  hour  with  him,  and  spoke  explicitly 
of  Rhoda,  of  his  final  failure  to  win  her,  and  of  the  atti- 
tude that  she  had  adopted  towards  him  during  that 
interview. 

"  God  knows  I  wish  her  nought  but  good,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  first  and  best  that  her  mind  should  be  cleansed  of 
things  she's  heard  from  some  unknown  enemy  and 
believes  against  me.  She's  got  it  in  her  head  that  I'm 
n  worthless  blackguard,  born  to  make  trouble.  When 
sne  met  me  with  your  wife  in  Dennycoombe  wood,  a 
few  hours  since,  she  spoke  as  if  I'd  no  business  to  be 
talking  to  Margaret,  I  say  this  for  Margaret's  sake  ; 
because,before  saying 'good-bye,'  I  kissed  Margaret,  and 
your  sister  saw  me  do  so,  and  went  white  with  passion. 
There's  that  about  kissing  she  can't  forgive  or  forget, 
seemingly.  But  I'm  off  to-morrow  and  don't  want  to 
leave  any  trouble  behind  me." 
David  nodded. 

"You  must  allow  for  Rhoda.  She's  terrible  fretted 
and  has  got  a  deal  on  her  mind  just  now,"  he  said. 

"That's  true  enough;  and  she's  often  right;  and 
I'm  a  fashion  of  man  not  worthy  to  name  in  the 
same  breath  with  her.  I  only  mention  these  things  for 
your  sake  and  Margaret's.  Your  sister  is  cruelly  wrong 
about  me,  anyway,  and  maybe  time  will  show  her  so. 
Only  she  mustn't  be  wrong  about  Madge.  Me  and 
Madge  did  very  often  meet,  and  even  in  secret,  if  you 
like.  But  why?  Not  to  hide  anything  from  anybody 
hn.t  Rhoda  herself.     Madge  was  very  wishful  for  me  to 
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n'ottec^^nf  ;h         .^^"u    •'^"^    *^^'"  ^^    planned  and 
plotted  toge  her  what  she  could  do,  and  what   I  could 
do,  to  bring  .t  about.     You  understand  that  ?  ' 
course"      ^"'  Margaret  always  told  me  about  it  of 

"  But  perhaps  Rhoda  didn't  see  what  we  wanted  to 
be  together   for   behind    her  back.     A  stun  1  mud  le 

andTafoon"?  "°^''"^  .'"^  ^^^^^^  wantin'g   o  do  h 
and  me  a  good  turn  was  the  cause  of  it.     You  clear  h^r 

mmd  for  her  the  first  minute  you  can,  Davk?     A^d  Tf 
again.     Only  you  can  do  it  " 

'^Rhni^'^PK''^'  and  the  Other  saw  all  clearly. 
Khodas    been    unlike   herself  a   trood    whil^ "  h. 
answerpfl      '•  Anrj    «„       T    1      •  t>^^'-'    wniie,     ne 

iiiawcrea.        And    now    I    begm    to  sep  H   w\;rrUt-      r\c 

:ndTj?'.=  'f  '°^'  wild,  filly 'Ldesa','l'„ou 
and  people  have  been  tellinR  her  that  you're  nut  ;raS' 
she  may  have  been  vexed  and  anxioSs  that  ou  sa*  sr,' 
mueh  of  my  vvife.  For  my  sake  she'd  have  felt  so  B,t 
why  she  should  have  believed  anything  agains  you  o 
who  spoke  agamst  you-that  I   can't  say      How^^e^ 

ou7and  fe??"    "   '""   "'"^   ■"=•     "■  -on   haTe  "' 

vjri' ^  iz:rb!tr3,,:rd'";i°,s^![k^c 
^^^^e;,!:;?rr.;rp— vier^rh^e'siS 

Ht;  f.  u     "^  ^°"  '^*  "'^  '^"o^v  '■<"  't  happens  for  t'd 

hke  to  g>ve  her  a  wedding  present  worth  having"      ' 
iney  parted  then.  avuig. 
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"  Wrll,  good  luck  to  you,"  said  the  elder;  "arifl 
don't  for^'Ct  to  let  us  home-staying  chaps  have  a  sight 
of  you  again  presently,  when  a  few  year-  be  past  and 
you've  startc'  on  your  fortune." 

"  And  all  good  wishes  to  you,  David  ;  and,  for  a 
last  kindness,  I'll  ask  you  to  get  Maciy,e  to  see  my  Aunt 
Susan  Saur  lets  sometimes  and  cheer  her  up.  She 
badiy  wanted  for  me  to  take  her  along  to  Canada — poor 
old  lady;  but  of  course  I  couldn't  do  that — such  a 
wanderer  as  I  shall  be  till  I  find  tha'.  place  that  pleases 
me." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  David  returned  to 
his  home  and  heard  that  Madge  was  not  there,  he 
felt  no  intense  astonishment.  He  doubted  not  that 
sharp  words  had  passed  ana  that  his  wife  had  left 
Rhoda  until  he  should  come  home.  For  the  time, 
however,  he  kept  silence.  He  determined  to  speak  to 
Rhr  da  and  Madge  together  when  the  latter  reappeared. 
He  felt  certain  that  sh^  had  gone  to  Coombeshead  ;  and 
he  also  believed  that  he  would  top  with  her  parents 
until  he  went  to  fetch  her. 

"  Put  on  th'^  gr'ddle  and  cook  me  a  bit  of  meat  for 
breakfast,"  he  said  )  Rhoda.  "  I'm  very  hungry,  along 
of  having  sat  up  most  of  the  night  with  father.  He's 
come  well  through  it.  He  slept  off  and  on,  and  feels 
he's  safe  this  morning.  I  shall  go  up  again  later,  when 
Madge  be  back." 

He  ate,  then  started  to  Coombeshead  ;  but  his  wife 
was  not  there,  neither  had  any  news  been  received  con- 
cert ing  her.  Then  he  walked  across  to  Sheepstor,  but 
none  had  seen  or  heard  of  Margaret.  He  called  at '  The 
Corner  House'  to  drink,  and  stopped  there  a  while. 
But  his  mind  was  nrw  much  agitated.  He  soon  set  off 
for  Ditsworthy;  and  he  prayed  as  he  went  that  there 
his  increasing  fe   rs  for  Madge  might  be  laid  at  rest. 

It  was  after  noon  when  he  arrived  at  his  father's 
house,  to  learn  that  the  doctor  had  pronounced  Mr. 
Bowden  better.  But  no  news  of  Margaret  greeted  him. 
His  twin  brothers  were  just  setting  out  for  Princetown, 

fr>     t-«r/-\/-ur«»     /"orfnJn     m/^r1iVal    mmfnrte     fr\r    thpir    father 
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Now  they  went  as  far  as  Coombeshead  with  David  and 

Mill  they  had  heard  nothinfr.  I„  crrave  alarm  fh, 
h^^sband  went  home  but  M^ar^aret^vi:  no  "he 
N  ght  now  approached,  and  the  man  braced  iiimself  to 
set  about  systematic  search  and  summon   responiibl" 

Rhoda  had  left  a  hot  meal  for  him  and  he  atr  if 
qmckly;    but  she  herself  had  departed.     A      onci He 
note  explained  that  she    had  ^nL  to     eek   Ma  r.rn 
at   certain  farms  where  ehanc?  mi,^ht    h  it    Ic  ^hc' 

"dv  T  t'^fn  '""■"^'  ^^  "--q-stion  1  ho  ,  • 
closely  as  to  the  matters  Uiat  fell  betwecr  her 
and  Mar^^aret  on  the  precedin-  cvcnin-  ■  but  for  the 
present  this  was  impossible.  ^Hc  was^just  about  to 
set  off,  give  the  alarm  and  institute  search  part.es'whe 

and  directed  her  footsteps  to  a  definite  c^oal.  Tl  e  fi  t 
no  e  of  light  in  the  sky  presently  beckoned  h  r  an 
unconsciously  she  set  her  feet  in  that  direction  '  Se 
•noved  along  eastward  by  the  leat,  where  it  raced  down 
a  steep  place  under  Cramber  Tor  ;  and  she  reflect^ 
be  ween  hree  courses.  Her  first  thou.^ht  was  to  .'eek 
p.iv  d  before  all  others,  tell  him  what  Rhoda  was  goim^ 

TheL"l:  T^  '-"'^'''"  '^'  ^^"^h.     Then  she  fefred 
The  day  broke  very  cold   and   dawn   chilled  her  and 
lowered    her  spirit.     Next  she  considered  of  I5a  tie" 
and  <t  seemed  a  wise  thing  to  seek  him  and  ^o  to     IZi 
with    lum.     iMnally   she    thought   of    her    father    an 
wondered  whether  wisest  action  might  not  take  her  to 
her  old  home.     It  was  a  father's  and  a  brother's  part  to 
fi^ht    this  battle  for   her.     They  would   stand  K  e 
Davd,  man  to  man,  and  refute  the  infamy  that  Rhoda 
had    prepared   for   his   ears.     But   some    mood  led    to 
Hartley  Crocker  before  the  rest.     She  turned  present  v 
and  set  her  face  to  Sheepstor.     And  thus  it  h^.nn.nJj 
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tlint  standlnc;  near  the  villap;c,  on  high  ground  above  it, 
she  actually  saw  the  early  departure  of  her  friend.     He 
drove  swiftly  away  under  her  eyes,  and  she  was  power- 
less  to  reach  him  now  or  to  coinmunicate  with  him. 
lie  had  promised  to  sec  her  attain  that  evening;  but 
doubtless  to  escape   emotional   leave-takins.;s   and    an 
elaborate  departure  he  had    planned    this  secret  exit. 
Siic  did  not  blame  him  ;  but  now  that  he  was  irrevoc- 
ably  f,'one,  she  doubted  terribly  for  herself  and  asked 
herself   what   next    must   happen.     She   did    not    fear 
David,  but  she  ^'rcatly  feared  Rhoda.     She  knew  her 
husband's  estimate  of  Riioda,  and  she  susj)fxted  that  in 
a  deliberate  contest  between  them  he  mi<:,'ht  lean  to  the 
stron^^er  nature.     He  had  never  been  jealous  or  shown 
the  shadow  of  such  an  instinct,  and  that  thought  com- 
forted her ;  but  Rhoda  was  very  stronf^,  and  if  Rhoda 
was  not  mad,  then  she  must  be  armed  with  arguments 
to  support  her  awful  belief.     Margaret  had  nothing  but 
denials— and  Hartley  was  gone.     Perhaps,  against  the 
lying  testimony  that  Rhoda  possessed,  and  doubtless 
believed,  her  bare   denial  would   prove  all   too  weak. 
She  amazed  herself  to  find  how  calmly  she  considered 
the  sudden  situation — a  situation    that  yesterday  she 
would  have  fainted  to  consider.     Now,  looking  at  the 
empty  road  when  Hartley's  vehicle  had  left  it,  she  felt 
that  salvation  lay  in  one  direction  alone.     She  must  see 
David  before  Rhoda  could  see  him.     He  would  return 
that  morning ;  therefore  her  safest  course  was  to  go  home 
swiftly,  lie  hidden  by  the  way,  and  intercept  him  as  he 
came  along.     She  set  off  again,  and  as  she  returned, 
became  conscious  of  physical  hunger.     But  the  sensa- 
tion  passed  and  she    i)resscd  forward  until  her  home 
appeared.     She  came  back  in  time  to  find  herself  too 
late ;    for   she   saw    her   husband  descend  the   hill    to 
'  Meavy  Cot '  and  enter  the  house  while  yet  she  was 
half  a  mile  distant. 

Now  active  fear  got  hold  upon  Margaret.  In  spirit 
she  heard  Rhoda's  voice  ;  she  listened  to  the  indictment ; 
she  pictured  David's  incredulity.  He  would  surely 
start  to  see  Bartlev  Crocker  on  the  instant-;  and  he 
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would    find    Bartlcy  ^<,vc  for  ever      Anri  fj,^    ^     tt 
tnou,hts  turned  ^^i^\o  her  ou^'p.^o'^'sh     c " " 
out  irom  her  heart  for  protection.     He     menta    u^Tk 
ness   gained    upon   her  as   she    ^m^    ohvVca '       m 
feeble,     iler   ,c,^s    trembled    unde^hS^  She 'tuned' 

Tif.    T  ^  ^"^     "^'"ht  ■'^^^'^  her  aloft  on  the  hill 

head.     Increasing  terror  and  decreasing  reason  tire w 

for  the  present.     She  dr'ank  fri.-^  p.H^^  ^nd^hc^n'S; 
on  a  stone  until  she  gre.v  very  cold  "'  '''^ 

was  na't'-";h/°'>"''l"i  '^°"^^*  ""'  ^  ^^"^'•^'^  decision 
fl  •nT/.''-'"'"-'''  '^'■^'  '^^^'"^  '■"  her  blood  and  bra  n   no  v" 
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Samson  and  Richard,  with  their  basket  carried 
ijetween  them,  stap;j:;cred  steadily  lioinewards  through 
thickening  dusk.  They  wondered  which  of  the  luxuries 
in  the  basket  their  father  would  eat  first ;  and  they 
rather  envied  him  his  collapse,  when  they  considered 
the  attractive  nature  of  these  prescriptions.  Then  they 
came  suddenly  upon  Margaret  standing  by  the  gorse- 
brakes.  She  started  and  was  about  to  dive  into  cover, 
like  a  frightened  beast  or  bird,  when  she  recognised 
the  boys. 

'•Hullo!"  cried  Samson.  "Why,  'tis  Madge! 
Whatever  be  you  doing  u[)  here  all  by  yourself?" 

She  stared  at  them  as  ^hcy  set  down  their  basket 
and  rested  their  arms. 

"Oh,  Lord,  these  good  things  be  heavy !"  declared 
Richard. 

"Have  'e  got  a  bit  of  meat  there,  Dicky?"  she 
askec',  her  nature  crying  for  food. 

"  I  should  just  think  we  had.  A  half  of  a  calf's  head 
fur  soup,  and  three  bottles  of  jelly,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
1  wish  I  was  faither  ! " 

"  And  grapes,  took  out  of  a  barrel  of  sawdust,*'  said 
Samson. 

"  A  long  journey  for  your  little  legs  ;  but  nought  to 
mine,'  she  said.  "You  must  know,  you  boys,  that  I  be 
going  to  set  out  on  a  journey  myself  as  far  as  from  here 
to  the  stars — or  further." 

They  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  Be  you  ?     And  what'll  David  say  ?  "  asked  Richard. 

"  He'll  understand  very  well.  'Tis  for  him  I  shall 
do  it.     I  lay  he'll  be  glad." 

"  Why  don't  he  go  along  with  you  ?  " 

•'  Not  yet;  but  he'll  come  after  some  day." 

"Where's  your  luggage  to?"  asked  the  practical 
Samson. 

"  Don't  want  none— no  luggage— no  money— no 
ticket — only  a  pinch  of  coura;:;e.  Mr.  Shillabeer  taught 
me  the  way.  If  you've  outlived  your  usefulness,  'tis 
better  to  make  room  for  better  people.  And  there's  no 
such  thing  as  v/rong-doing,  Dick,  because  God  A'mighty 
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bcin-   all-powerful,   won't    let   it    hanncn       Vnn    nn  i 

__  Jo  they  tell  us,    admitted  Samson. 

iNot  you-you're  God's  children  and  can't  no  more 
do  wrong  than  the  birds  and  the  anc^els  "  ^ 

_  1  hat  s  worth  knowing,"  said  Richard. 

Aur  yet  me:  I  must  do  what  I  must  and  thn 
]  -urneys  got  to  be  took.  Ikcause  I  may  be  u  eful  n 
•>"e   place    thougn    I   can't   be  in   another.  Tis  ^ 

b.tter  cruel  tlnng  to  be  misunderstood,  Samson.'' 

bo  It  IS  -as  I  said  last  time  Joshua  <rave  me  -i 
lacmg  and  found  out  after  'twas  Nap."  he  ar^ov<:S^     ' 

VVhenmight  you  start?"  asked  Richard, 
en.  J^;^.Urn;^t  ::..^:^;  —  "^--^•■-ss   be 

^nl  L  ^°  '''"•""'  }"'■  ^^''^'y'  he  went  off  w  hou  ■ 
and  he  was  wise.  l{„t  I  see'd  him  set  out  All  ^hL' 
same  h,s  journey's  but  a  span  Ion  Jo  mine"*  '^" 

Ihe  boys  were  ,ni/zled.     They  talked  to"-nhcr 
Mic<ht  us  give  her  a  biscuit-one  of  them  bi-  .m  •  ?  " 
wh.spercd  Rich.u-d  ;  but  Samson  reAi'cd       "     ^ 

^ve  ate  it."      '"''  ^'  ^'"""^  ""^'  ^"^  "^  '""'■^^'  ^^ey'll  say 

"  Where  do  'e  set  out  from  ?  "  a.ked  Richard 
"I^rom  this  here  pool"  ^^^^lu. 

"  •Ti!'!rn!ofl^^''r  "  '^""'"''''y  ^'■^^"^■"  «^'J  Samson. 
M- r.^         I  ^  ,T  ^''■"'-  ^  same  with  us." 
Margaret  sh^ok  her  head. 

"  N'ever  no  more,"  she  said.  "  We've  nhvcH  ni-m,, 
and  many  a  good  game-you  two  and  me.  ^t  the^ 
al  be  ended  now.     I'm  ^oing  to  new  use  uiness  so  n/ 

too      Knt   H^^  ?*"  -'^'■^^^""S  into  men,  and  busy 

-cr!:n;^-;s^'^vj;:^>--^^>-^--' 

said'RiVhu?  m''"^'°"  ';;''"'!  f^°''^-^  *°  ^^"^e  back," 
fuss  :,>"'''"^-  ,  '  "^  ^"'■e  I^av.d  would  make  a  terrib'c 
lusb  It  you  was  to  go  for  lonjj."  i^inu.c 
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"  But  Rhoda  won't,"  added  Samson.  "  Rhoda  don't 
like  you  overmuch.  For  that  matter,  she  don't  like 
anything  but  David  and  dogs.  Me  and  Dick  don't  set 
no  store  by  Rhoda,  dr  wc,  Dick  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Richard.     "  We  do  not." 

"I'll  come  back — I'll  come  back  to  watch  over 
David,"  said  Madge,  suddenly.  "Yes,  I  won't  bide- 
away  altogether.  I  couldn't.  But  not  same  as  I  am 
-ow— -not  a  poor,  broken-hearted,  useless  good-for- 
.i'u  ing,  as  have  worn  out  her  welcome  in  the  world, 
lil  be  a  shining,  joyous  thing  then— winged  like  a  lark, 
and  so  sweet  a  singer  too." 

"You  can  sing  very  nice,  and  always  could,"  said 
Dick,  graciously. 

"  I'd  sing  to  you  boys  now,  but  there's  no  time.  Be 
It  night  or  morning  with  us?  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  say, 
for  I've  been  up  and  about  these  days  and  days." 

"They'm  luoking  for  you,  come  to  think  of  it," 
said  Samson,  suddenly.  "David  was  up  over  after 
dinner." 

"  Was  he  kind  or  cross?" 

"  Neither— but  a  good  bit  flurried  seemingly." 

"He  don't  know  about  the  journey,  you  see.  I'm 
afr:.id  he'll  be  sorry— after.  He'll  be  sorry,  won't  he 
Dicky?"  ^ 

"  He'll  be  terribly  vexed  without  a  doubt,"  declared 
Richard.  "  In  fact,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  change  your  mind. 
You  oughtn't  to  do  nothing  without  telling  him— ought 
her,  Samson?" 

"  No,  her  oughtn't,"  answered  his  brother, 
"  You  two— two  at  a  birth,"  she  said.  "  Got  together 
and  born  together!  'Tis  a  very  beautiful  thing— a 
beautiful  thing,  sure  enough.  You'm  one— not  two  at 
all-  'tne  in  heart  and  thought  and  feeling,  one  in  your 
litt'c  joys  and  fears  and  hopes.  And  even  so  I'd 
•^'lought  to  be  with  David.  But  I  wasn't  strong  enough 
tud  understanding  enough  for  that.  He's  too  much 
above  me.  And  us  had  .10  childer,  you  see.  There 
corned  no  babby  to  my  tv^som,  and  so — there  'tis — the 
u:,efulness  and  hope  of  .ne  all  gone— a  withered,  worn- 
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out  blossom  as  never  set  no  fruit.  And  wlien  the  flower 
be  fallen,  'tis  all  over  arc:  forgot.  My  mother  knowed 
best,  you  see.  She  always  feared  it  wouldn't  con.j  to 
good.     How  right  she  was  !  " 

"  What  silly  old  rummage  you  do  talk,"  said  K  ^ard. 
"Never  heard  the  like!  Why  for  don't  you  go  home? 
Didn't  Madge  ought  for  to  go  home,  Sam  .'" 

"Ves,  she  did,"  said  Samson,  "this  instant.  Shc'm 
mazed,  I  believe." 

"  Pisgies  been  at  her,  I  reckon,"  hazarded  his  br  then 

"I'm  going  home,"  she  answered.  "On  m-  sc  jmn 
word  of  honour,  as  a  living  Christian,  I'm  going  home; 
and  if  I'm  there  afore  them  I  care  about-  vhat's  {b"t 
odds?  Only  there's  no  marrying  nor  giving  m  mar-''age 
there.  Won't  Rhoda  be  happy  then !  But  I  teh  you 
two  witty  boys  that  I'm  wickedly  wronged,  and  the 
vvorld  will  know  it.  1  won't  stoop  to  defend  myself— 
I'm  above  that;  but  my  God  wi  ".  defend  m  ,  and  you 
must  defend  me— both  of  you.  'Tis  a  very  crue! 
thing  to  tell  lies  against  the  innocent— them  as  never 
did  you  harm— them  as  only  thought  and  planned 
always  to  better  you  and  bring  you  happiness.  And 
wasn't  my  sorrow  large  enough,  the  black  sorrow  of  the 
women  that  never  rock  cradles—but  she  must—? 
you'll  always  have  a  good  word  for  me,  Richard — won't 
'e?— if 'tis  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  we've  had." 

"So  we  will  then,"  said  Dick.  "And  if  anybody 
says  anything  against  you,  me  and  Sam  won't  suffer  it. 
I5ecause  you're  a  jolly  good  sort  and  always  have  been. 
Never  was  one  like  you  for  cake— never." 

Samson  pulled  at  Richard's  sleeve  in  the  gathering 
gloom. 

"  Us  had  better  go,"  he  whispered. 

"  Us  must  go  now,"  repeated  Dicky  to  Margaret. 

"Good-bye  then,  and  God  bless  vou  both— such 
little  men  as  you  be  growing!  Yet  ''tis  cruel  not  to 
give  me  a  bite  from  your  basket.  I'm  faint  for  want  of 
food — God's  my  judge  but  I  am." 

"  Can't,  for  fear  of  catching  it.  You'll  do  best  to  go 
back  home,"  advised  Samson. 
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"  I  shall  be  there  aO  ;  you  are.  'Tis  be  iutiful  to  be 
th'  re  first  of  all,  to  welcome  all  the  rest  as  they  cc^me  in 
one  after  t'other,  like  homing  pigeons.  If  they  only 
kno  ed  .  .  .  if  they  only  knowed  how  dearly  I've  loved 
'em  all — Rhoda,  too.  I  tried  so  hard  to  make  her  a 
happy  woman  But  they  will  cume  to  know  at  journey's 
en  '  And  she'll  knmv  then.  'Twill  all  be  burning 
li'',.:  then,  with  nothing  hid  and  the  last  heartache 
lifted." 

They  took  th-nr  basket  and  crent  off.  In  the  dark 
they  stopped  and  listened.     She  was  singing. 

"  Never  knowed  her  like  that  afore,"  said  Richard 
"I've  a  good  mind  to  take  back  a  biscuit  for  her  and 
cha;;ce  what   they'll    say.      She's   terrible    leery  ^    and 
terrible  queer." 

"  Us  had  better  get  home  anci  tcl".  about  her.' 
They  pushed  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
Samson  ha  1  another  idea. 

"  We'm  nearer  '  Meavy  Cot'  than  anywheers,"  he 
said.  "  Us  had  better  go  and  tell  David.  'Tis  his  job 
to  look  after  Aladge,  I  should  think— him  being  her 
husband." 

"  I'm  cruel  tired,"  answered  Rirhard  ;  "and  as 'tis  we 
shall  catch  it  pretty  hot  for  being  such  a  deuce  of  a  time." 
"  We'll  leave  the  basket  here,  and  just  run  down  and 
then  come  back  for  it.  And  as  to  catching  it,  we  shall 
catch  it  worse  if  we  don't  tell  David,  and  he  cnes  to 
hear  about  it  after  Mad^/e  has  sloped  off." 

"  You  go,  and  I'll  bide  here  and  keep  guard  over  the 
basket,"  suggeste('  Dick;  but  Samson  would  not  have 
this. 

"No,"  he  answered  firmly,  "I'm  not  going  without 
you.     You  know  very  well  us  can't  do  nought  apart." 

They  left  the  basket  on  ♦■lie  top  of  a  wall  and  turned 
back  and  reached  '  Meavy  Cot.'  Then  they  told  David 
that  Madge  was  by  Crazywell,  and  much  to  their  dis- 
appointment, he  sei/:cd  his  hat  anu  rushed  from  the 
house  before  they  had  time  to  give  any  description  of 
their  remarkable  conversation   with    her,     Rhoda   was 

'  I  ,-cr) — HuHjjry. 
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not  in,  and  findin-  themselves  alone,  the  boys  soii-rht 
the  larder  and  ventured  to  eat  heartily.  Tlu^n  they 
went  on  their  way,  cheered  at  cf.n.sciou.sncss  of  v^cll- 
doin-;  and  the  reward  of  wcll-doin^. 

All  that  David  had  heard  was  how  his  brothers  had 
met  with  Madge  by  Crazy\vell.  More  he  did  not  stop  to 
learn  ;  and  when  some  time  afterwards  he  stood  by  the 
pool,  tramped  its  shore:3  and  shouted  Marjraret's  name 
until  the  hollowed  cup  of  the  little  tarn  echoed  he 
judpd  that  the  children  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
darkness  and  imagined  that  some  other  was  Mad.rc 
Because  he  saw  no  sign  of  her  and  heard  no  answer'to 
his  cries.  For  a  time  he  wandered  through  the  m'^ht 
and  splashed  along  the  fringes  of  the  pool  ;  then'he 
abandoned  the  search,  groped  his  way  upwards,  and 
returned  home. 

_  His  wife,  however,  had  been  within  sound  of  his 
voice.  Through  the  locked  portals  of  a  sleepin-  ear 
his  cries  had  reached  and  wakened  her.  Wlun  Sam-on 
and  Richard  were  gone,  she  sang  a  hymn  about  the 
jOys  of  heaven;  and  then  nature  made  l  sudden  aiul 
im[)-'nous  appeal  for  sleep.  She  had  not  slumbered 
for  forty  hours,  and  now,  succumbing  swiftly,  lay  down 
under  the  gorsc  and  sank  into  oblivion. 

Anon  her  husband's  voice  reached  her  brain  and 
roused  her  consciousness.  His  loud  summons,  filt'erin-^ 
through  the  sleep-drenched  avenues  of  her  brain  begot 
happy  dreams  therein.  She  smiled  and  wakened 
I  hen  she  heard  him  calling  in  the  darkness,  and  sudden 
terrors  bound  her  hana  and  foot.  His  voice,  lifted  in 
deep  anxKty,  to  her  seemed  laden  with  wrath  Her 
dismantled  mind  hid  the  truth  and  turned  the  man's 
cry  into  a  sinister  threat.  Therefore  she  cowered 
motionless,  breathless,  jike  a  bird  that  sees  a  hawk  at 
hand,  until  he  was  gone,  and  silence  returned. 

She  slept  no  ir.  re,  but  it  w^  not  until  midni-ht 
that  her  wounded  intellect  again  roused  itself  Then 
chance,  quickening  propensities  tha^  had  for  ever  re- 
mained asleep  in  another  environment,  swept  the 
woman  to  action 
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Dawn  brought  forth  a  wonder  in  the  sky  and  h"ghted 
accumulations  of  little  clouds  that  ranged  in  leagues 
under  highest  heaven.  Like  flakes  of  mother-o'-pearl 
upon  a  ground  of  aquamarine  the  cirri  were  evenly  and 
regularly  disposed.  Seen  horizontally,  perspective 
massed  them  until  they  hid  the  firmament,  but  over- 
head the  pale  interstices  of  sp:--c  appeared.  Like  a 
ridged  beach  at  low  tide  was  the  sky— like  a  beach  at 
break  of  day  when  morning  twinkles  between  bars  of 
wave-woven  sand  and  touches  the  transparent  green 
water  there.  A  glory  irradiated  heaven,  and  each  of  the 
myriad  cloudlets  moving  above  the  sunrise  was  stroked 
upon  its  breast  with  amber.  Then  the  herald  light  fell 
from  them  into  earth-born  mists  beneath. 

These  phenomena  were  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
Reuben  Shillabaer;  and  for  a  moment  they  roused 
within  him  thoughts  of  the  gates  of  pearl  and  the  streets 
of  gold  that  belonged  to  the  haven  of  his  hopes.  He 
had  risen  before  day,  and  now  moved  across  the  Moor 
with  his  mind  .;  idily  affirmed.  The  journey  cc  nccrn- 
ing  which  Margaret  had  babbled  to  her  husband's 
brothers,  this  old  man  now  meant  to  make.  But  he 
had  hidden  his  secret  close,  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  .'supposed  that  his  mind  had  entered  a  more  peace- 
ful and  contented  road  of  late.  They  were  right. 
After  decision  came  great  calm.  His  affairs  were  in 
order  ;  his  work  was  finished.  He  walked  now  as  one 
who  had  already  taken  his  farewells  of  the  earth  and 
all  that  belonged  to  it.  The  sky  pleased  him  with  its 
splendour,  for  it  promised  happiness.  He  thought  of 
his  wife  „nd  suppose-'  her  behind  tlie  dawn,  moving 
uneasily,  eagerly,  full  of  excitement  and  jov,  couniii  ^' 
^  35S 
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the  minutes  that  still  separated  him  from  her.  He  was 
going  up  to  Crazywcll  to  drown  himself. 

On  his  way  the  man  stood  still  before  one  of  his 
own  messages.  Black  along  the  top  bar  of  a  gate,  a 
text  confronted  him:  the  same  that  had  led  Bart 
Stanbury  to  hasten  his  proposal  of  marriage. 

"  No7ii  is  the  accepted  time." 

The  old  prize-fighter  was  well  satisfied  at  this  omen. 
Me  tramped  through  mist  and  over  frost-white  heaths 
among  the  ruined  lodges  of  the  stone  men ;  he  breasted 
the  gorse-clad  hill  above  Kingsett,  and  presently  stood 
and  looked  down  into  the  cup  of  the  pool,  and  saw  the 
fire  and  flame  of  the  morning  sky  mirrored  shar[)ly 
there.  A  thin  vapour  still  softened  the  reflections  from 
above  and  hung  about  the  water,  and  a  scurf  of  ice  lay 
round  the  edges  of  Crazy  well.  The  place  was  deserted. 
Winter  had  made  a  home  here  and  darkness  of  sleeping 
vegetation  encompassed  all,  save  for  the  silver  frost  and 
the  splendour  of  the  sky  above.  Heath,  fur/.e,  grass, 
alike  slumbered. 

Shillabcer  was  panting  with  his  exertions.  Now, 
very  cautiously  he  trusted  his  huge  body  on  a  path 
winding  down  "  the  water,  and  piesently  he  stood  at 
the  brink  of  the  pool  and  trod  the  sandy  beach.  Crazy- 
wcll was  supposed  to  be  of  fabulous  depth;  tradition 
declared  that  all  the  ropes  from  the  belfry  of  Walk- 
hampton  church  had  not  plumbed  it.  Reuben 
reflected  upon  this  story.  "  No  call  to  sink  so  deep 
as  that,"  he  thought.  "  Please  God  come,  presently, 
they'll  fetch  me  out  and  let  me  lie  beside  her,  not  that 
it  matters  much  where  they  put  this  nere  frame,  so  long 
as  the  thinking  soul  be  joined  to  she.  Still — till  Doom 
—  I'd  like  to  bide  with  her;  and  I  hope  parson  will 
be  large-minded  enough  to  allow  it." 

For  some  little  time  he  walked  beside  the  water 
then  suddenly  addressed  himself  to  action. 

"'Tis  'lo  good  messing  about,"  he  said  aloud.  '  I've 
got  to  go  through  the  pinch,  and  the  sooner  'tis  over 
the  better." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  moistened  his  hands 
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water  was  more  than  four  fee    dee,ri     ,,  ell  fuirand 
rad,an    and  made  all  crystal  clear. '      "  '  ^""^ 

seln,n'  .!l         "2"  ^'"'"'  '"  J^P  "I'^n  I"  found  him- 
A  u.„man  seeme.J  .„  be  locUn'g  „p  .,.,lct,y  arh^rm 

The  recent  p=st,  rnrijotten  since  he  ha<l  sl,-„t  turn, ,? 
b..ck   upon    him   and    he   remembered   tha      dar™ 

"::„:"  hTn™::'"'-'  °"  "-=  p-'-'  "■«■■'•  He^slS 

"Well  might  they  fail  to  find  you  •■■he  said    "  I'oor 

te~'a.er°    ''  nd  h""l     "i"'""  »''-''l  '^ke 
I  [,.  f        !  K-         ^"'^  '""ff  ''»^=  St"?  been  there  ?  ■■ 

bin/s^ -r  .t ;-;  -s  h- r-i  i/VS 

?^:?;^.ids:^~^SS; 
bo/rtoli^^b^n;;;^  ^'™^"-  -'>'  =<!-'  <o  ca;r;r„Vh:: 

f,,  '!'"' '°"t  '1'=  h=d  bt^en  dead  he  knew  not-  but  her 

er'snfk  handled  Z\'"\    "  "^=  ■■"■^"-■''l^  '^  "ea 
climbed  oun?fhe  ,  ''°""='  "'"^   Shillabeer   now 

o    Kinase        Z,  tf  '"'|=';"'"^  '°  ">=  '"'j'''^'^"'  f»™ 
sUo^StiJ:l^lZ::^:i  h^sT.e'n'Ji^^n^  ""  »""  "= 

.4er:;:frie-dT^yrtBf;r 
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hurdle.       Mr.    Shillabt-er's   coat    covered    the   corpse. 
They  proceeded  blowly  and  at  last  came   in  si^-.ht  of 

'  Meavy  Cot.'  ,     ,      ,,    ,  ,     , 

"I'll  go  so  far  as  the  wicket,"  said  bnell ;  'but  no 
further.  I  couldn't  face  that  chap— not  with  this  lo.id." 
"'Tis  I  that  have  been  tuld  off  for  the  purpose.  'Tis 
I  that  have  found  her.  ty^ou^h  'pon  a  very  different 
errand,  I  assure  you.  Yet  not  different  neither,  Simon, 
for  I  went  to  meet  deatli :  and  when  I  looked  tlown  in 
the  watter,  thcK:  was   death,  sure  enou^^h,  glazing  up 

at  me."  , 

"And  yet  just  as  if  she  was  no  more  than   sound 

asleep— poor   youn--  woman— save    for  the  blueness," 

said   Mr.  Snell.  u       r        t         j 

"  And  so  she  looked,  poor  creature,  when  tirst  1  seed 

her.     Hut  death  be  the  mine  for  sleei)  under  watter." 
"  What  was  you  doi'i;,;  up  over,  '  Unmplitv;?'" 


There  a'ain 


Ihe  ways  of  the  Lord  be  past 
fmdinir  out,  Simon.  My  wife  waiting  at  the  golden  gate 
—waiting  and  watching  for  the  sight  of  a  certain  man- 
namely  me— and  instead  this  young  Margaret  comes 

along."  .       . 

"My  word  !  "  said  Mr.  Snell.  "  Was  you  going  for  to 
make  away  with  yourself,  Mr.  Shillabeer?  Please 
don't  say  so,  for  I've  had  as  much  as  I  can  stand  this 
morning.     I'm  quivering  to  my  innermost  inwards." 

"I  was  goin^  to  do  it;  but  not  now— not  now. 
Abraham  found  a  ram  in  a  thicket,  you'll  remember  ;  I 
find  a  woman  in  the  watter.  The  Lord  works  with 
strange  tools,  Snell." 

"  Without  a  doubt  He  do;  and  here's  the  gate.  I  U 
take  her  no  further.  David  Bowden  can  come  out  and 
lend  a  hand  hisself  now." 

'■  .And  you'd  best  to  let  it  be  known  f.ir  and  wide, 
said     Shillabeer.       "And    doctor    ought    to    see    her, 
thougn  of  course  no  good.     Still 'tis  the  fashion.     And 
crowner  will  -.it— here's  the  Tian  !  " 

David  Howden  appeared  and  Simon  Snell  ran  away. 
For  a  moment  Shillabeer  set  himself  between  the  dead 
and  living. 


nwin  ANT)  RIIODA  3r,^ 

"Tis  I  found  her-Madgc.     She's  yone  to  Plory- 
she  s  drowridcd  hcrself-dcad.     Lord's  will,  David  " 

'  i'')und  !    Ti.ank  God-wherc  ?  '  asked  the  husband. 
1 1<-  had  only  heard  the  word  '  Madpe.' 

"If  you  can  thank  God, 'tis  a  ^ood  thinrr,  l?owden 
1  was  Ion.;  afore  I   could,  when  this  happcnrd  tome" 
answered  the  other.     "Come.     She's  here— behind  th'o 
edf^e  of  the  wall,     "r.vas  the  best  I  could  rlo." 

J)avid  had  passed  him,  and  when  Shillabeer  turnecJ 
the  husband  knelt  beside  the  hurdle.     A  moment   later 
he  tore  at  the  clothinnr  of  the  corpse  and  pressed  his 
hanrl  r^'cr  her  heart. 

"Us  must  go  for  doctor  as  a  matter  of  form  and 
he  sat  Trmcetown  to-day— his  day  there  from  eleven 
odork  till  two— so  ril  traapse  up  over  and  tell  him  to 
call.  And  I'll  ax  you  for  a  dry  shirt  afore  I  start,  poor 
man.  ' 

"She's  dead  I  "  said  Powdpn. 

"  And  cold.  There's  nought  in  all  nature  so  cold  as 
them  that  die  by  drowning.  But  you  must  think  of  her 
as  far  ways  off  from  here.'' 

"  Dead— dead.     God  help  me  !  " 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  down. 
"Voutake  it  wildly  same  as   I   (h"d,"  remarked  the 
elder.     "  When  my  wife  died,  'twas  all  three  strong  men 
could  do  to  tear  me  off  her.     And  when  the  two  old 
women  comed  to  do  what  was  right,  I   nearly  knocked 
their  grey  heads  together,  for  I   said,  in   mv  mad  way 
what  business  had  them  to  live  to  grey  hairs  and  my 
wife  die  afore  a  lock  was  touched  bv  time  ?     Ikown  her 
hair— pale  brown  to  the  end.     Let  me  help  you.     She'm 
water-logged— poor  blessed  creature." 

Margaret  Bowden  was  brought  to  her  little  parlour 
and  laid  upon  the  sofa. 

David  said  nothing;  ShiHabeer  maundered  on. 
"  Like  a  dog  on  a  grave  you'll  be,  my  poor  David 
And  time's  self  will  lind  it  hard  to  travel  against  your 
heart.     You'll  dare  him  to  push  on.     I   know— I  know. 
And  to  think  that  I'd  have  been  back  with  her— my 
own    wife— but    for  this.     Ess  fay  !     Crazywell   would 
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have  me  if  it  liadn't  had  she.     Vnit  yoii  mastn't  speak 
about  that.     One  be  taken  and  t'other  left." 

"She  killed  herself!"  burst  out  the  other  man, 
suddenly.  "Mark  me—this  was  no  accident.  Slie 
toe'    her  own  life— and  to  think  that  I  was  there  calling 

K      and  she  past  hearing  by  then." 

"  Yes,  she  went  her  way.  She  kno\\ed,  I  suppose — 
but  what  Hid  she  know  ?  Weren't  she  useful  no  more  ? 
'Tis  only  failure  of  usefulness  allows  this  deed." 

"U.seful!  What  have  I  done?  God  knows  what 
I've  done.  'Tisn't  me— 'tisn't  me  I  tell  you— there's 
nought  between  us  and  never  was— nought  but  faithful 
love.  There's  another  have  done  it — some  other — and 
I  shall  never  know — and  her  dead.  Is  she  dead? 
Maybe  there's  a  flicker  in  her  yet,  if  we  only  knowed 
what  to  do." 

"Don't  distress  yourself,"  said  Shillabeer ;  "only 
Christ  could  raise  her  from  the  dead.  I  know  death. 
She  was  lying  like  a  woman  asleep  under  the  water. 
She's  dead  enough,  and  as  a  thinking  man  who  knows 
trouble  very  close,  I'll  tell  you  for  why.  'Tis  along  of 
being  childless— all  because  she  had  no  child." 

"What  folly  and  wickedness  to  think  so!  If  I 
didn't  mind — why  should  she?" 

"  But  they  all  mind,  and  the  less  sense,  the  more 
they  take  on.  It  was  just  the  same  with  mine;  and 
only  her  large  belief  that  God  couldn't  make  no 
mistakes  kept  her  quiet." 

"Go— go!"  suddenly  cried  David.  "  Who  am  I  to 
bide  here  talking  to  you,  and  that  woman  dead  behind 
the  door?" 

"  I  will  go  this  minute— 'tis  natural  and  quite 
proper,  poor  David,  that  you  feel  like  this.  Break 
away  from  man  you  must ;  but  don't  break  away  from 
God.  Kneel  beside  her  body  and  pray  your  heart  out. 
'Tis  the  only  thing  will  keep  your  brain  steady.  Work 
and  pray—  work  like  a  team  of  bosses  and   pray  like 

a  team  of  saints.     Out  of  kindness  I  say  it.     I'm  gone 

She  saved  my  life,  mind.     You  must  let  me  share  the 
praying,  for  by  God's  grace  her  death  kept  me  alive. 
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A  pity  you  niiyht  say,  poor  man,  in  j  our  black  misery 
and  Ignorance.  But  God  l<nc\v  whicii  was  wanted  most 
I  must  lu'c— He  only  knows  why;  and  this  younn-' 
...vely  th.nrr,  in  full  joy  of  health  and  happiness,  must 
c  Jt  her  thread.  'Tis  too  much  to  expect  we  can  under- 
stand ;  but  we  ban't  expected  to  understand  all  that 
happens.  I  tell  you  the  longest  life  ban't  long  enou^rh 
to  explain  the  way  of  God  to  man,  David.  Now  fetch 
me  a  wool  shirt  while  I  draw  off  this  one.  Then  I  be 
going  to  catch  doctor.  And  I  must  look  at  heronce  more  " 
He  went  into  the  other  room  and  David,  havinr 
brought  him  a  dry  garment,  followed  him. 

"A  picture  of  a  happy  creature,"  said  Reuben,  as 
he  stripped  to  the  waist  and  dried  his  huge  body 
"Remember  that.  This  be  only  a  perishing  bit  of 
clay  now,  David— blue-vinnied,  you  sec— ready  to  sink 
into  earth— but  Madge— a  very  different  tale.  A 
lovely,  shining  angel  is  she  singing  over  our  heads 
along  with  my  wife  and  all  the  good  dead  women.' 
You  keep  that  in  mind  and  say  no  more  cruel  words 
against  Heaven  than  you  can  help.  They  will  out,  but 
fight  'em  down,  same  as  I  did." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Shillabeer  went  away  • 
but  he  was  still  talking  aloud  to  himself,  rolling  his 
head  and  waving  his  arms. 

Then  David,  left  alone,  strove  wildly  for  some  faint 
sign  or  promise  that  his  wife  was  not  dead.  He 
•stripped  her,  fetched  blankets,  lighted  a  fire,  thrust  hot 
bricks  to  her  feet,  and  strove  to  warm  her  body.  Thus 
he  laboured  only  that  he  might  be  doing  something 
and  through  physical  exertion  cheat  mental  torture' 
He  knew  that  all  efforts  were  vain,  and  presently  he 
abandoned  them,  left  his  wife  in  peace,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  sat  down  there. 

Nobody  came  to  him  for  some  hours.  Then  the 
doctor  arrived,  expressed  deep  sympathy  and  promi-ed 
to  see  those  in  authority.  He  departed  in  less  than 
half-an-hour  and  the  man  was  left  alone  again. 

Two  women  came  presently,  did  their  office  for  the 
dead,  and  went  away  again. 
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RnwJcn's  thoiirrhts  rose  and  fell  like  an  ebbing  and 
flowinrr  sea.  The)-  wearied  him  and  sank  away,  leaving; 
his  mind  a  drowsy  blank  ;  then,  with  a  li'ttle  res^ 
mtellcct  gripped  the  catastrophe  once  more  and  the  tide 
of  suffering  flowed  and  overwhelmed  his  spirit.  He  con- 
nected Rhoda  with  this  event.  The  more  he  considered 
the  more  he  suspected  that  something  terrible  must 
have  happened  between  the  women.  He  went  several 
times  tothe  door  to  look  for  Rhoda.  But  she  did  not  come. 

She  had  taken  her  nightly  way  with  the  search 
parties  and  at  dawn  she  was  in  S'lecpstor.  There,  too 
weary  to  reiurn  home,  she  had  gone  to  the  wife  of 
Charles  Moses  and  slept  in  her  house.  For  several 
hours  they  had  not  wakened  her,  but  suffered  her  to 
sleep  on.  She  rose  a  little  before  midday  ;  and  then 
she  heard  that  Hartley  Crocker  had  left  England  very 
early  on  the  previous  morning,  about  the  same  time 
that  her  sister-in-law  disappeared 

All  search  for  Margaret  had  proved  fruitless  and 
news  of  her  death  did  not  reach  Sheepstor  until  Rhoda 
left  it.  Several  met  her  and  asked  for  news,  but  none 
knew  the  truth.  She  believed  now  that  the  facts  were 
clear  and  she  strung  herself  to  tell  her  brother  what 
hao  doubtless  happened. 

At  dusk  she  returned  to  '  Meavy  Cot '  and  found 
David,  with  his  head  on  the  kitchen  table,  fast  asleep. 
Outside  it  was  growing  dark  and  some  chained,  ravenous 
dogs  were  barking  loudly  ;  inside  all  was  silent. 

David  slumbered  uneasily  owing  to  his  position,  but 
his  sister  hesitated  to  wake  him.  First  she  mended 
the  fire  and  made  tea.  She  drank  to  fortify  herself. 
Then  she  went  out,  fed  the  dogs,  and  loitered  until 
darkness  gathered  upon  the  earth.  Then  she  came  in 
and  lighted  a  lamp.  Still  her  brother  slept.  She  re- 
viewed the  words  that  she  must  speak,  and  then  she 
wakened  him. 

Reluctantly,  irritably,  he  returned  to  consciousness 
and  stared  at  her. 

"What  the  devil—?"  he  said;  then  he  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  yawned. 
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"Take  a  dish  of  tea,"  she  said.  "  I'm  back.  There's 
no  news  of  her  yet,  but  I  beHeve — " 

Slowly  he  began  to  connect  his  thoughts  and  link 
himself  up  with  life  again. 

"  I  believe — I'm  afraid  I  know— I'm  almost  certain 
I  know." 

"  What  do  you  know?"  he  asked.  Then  the  truth 
returned  to  him  in  a  wave  that  submerged  him. 

"  My  God,  my  God  ! "  he  cried  out. 

"Tis  bitter  enough,  but  maybe  the  best  that  could 
have  happened — for  you,  David." 

Rhoda  arrested  him.  She  was  looking  straight  into 
his  face. 

"Make  yourself  clear,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
know — or  what  do  you  think  you  know?  What's  done 
be  done  anyway." 

"'Tis  done — and  better  done,  since  it  had  to  be." 

"  What  do  you  know  ? "  he  repeated  harshly. 
''  Don't  beat  about.  How  much  do  you  know?  D'you 
know  why?  What's  the  reason?  I  can't  go  on  with 
my  life  till  I  know  who  have  done  it.  She  never  did, 
I'll  swear  to  that.     'Twas  forced  upon  her  from  outside." 

"  Maybe  I  can't  tell  you  more  than  you've  found  out 
for  yourself,  if  you  speak  so,"  she  answered.  "  Yet 
'twas  she  and  only  she  could  have  done  it.  None  else 
had  the  power  to." 

"Stop!"  he  cried  out.  "Don't  play  no  more  with 
words, if  you  don't  want  to  see  me  go  mad  afore  your  eyes. 
Speak  clear  and  tell  me  exactly  what's  in  your  head. 
I  can't  stand  no  more  cloudy  speeches.  My  mind's 
a  frozen  fog.  If  you've  got  the  power  to  throw  one  ray 
of  light,  then  do  it.  Light,  I  say — but  there's  no  nwe 
light  for  me  in  this  world  now." 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  David.  Who  can  tell? 
Say  nothing  till  time  works  its  way.  If  I  hurt  to  heal, 
forgive  me  ;  and  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  beg  for  you  to  for- 
give me.  But  I'm  not  wrong.  It  all  joins  together 
very  straight  and  smooth.  She's  gone  beyond  finding, 
else  they'd  have  found  her  by  now." 

"  Gone  beyond  finding  ?  " 
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."=  ;;'«'-=d  at  her  and  laughed. 

wh:.'h:';fa;':7;:"-te.l't'.^'''  ^">'"^"'5-  she',  go. 

His  voice  rose  in  a  sudden  yell. 

"Leave  her  name  alone  '     Dnn'f  ^rr^,,  i-.]     i. 

'n   your   mouth   again   or    I'll    silence     -on' J'' ""'"'' 
more!"  i-uence    jou    for   ever- 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  she  an<;u'pr<-rl  "  i-^  j  • 
God  Ataighty  drives  n,a"o  df'lf  fail  ""C'^' 
knew  'twas  fe  or  death  Vo,,  ..  -i  '  '^'^-  ^ 
you  please  and  how  you  please  And  Z'  ""  ^""u" 
better;  for  if  youVe  goin^  to  hate  me  Pd  ??""!■  """ 
quick  as  you  can  pu?  ,ne°ou,  o?  ,:i,e  wa- '  """' '°  "'  "^ 

You   n°eed°n't   fe'ar'me  " s""^'  k"  ''""  '°"y   '    ™»-d. 
Explain, „sJh:t'you%hi^l!'y::to'':".    ^"'"  '°  "- 

was"  go°inT7o  ,;^- 'poisoning  .e"hea!.\°„"  t  ,'°' 

iTod'i^;;t'4ifrd"-^'/tr---"'^^-'"" 
^^';t:d£EMF---^^^ 

Acu  ner  witn  it— with  being  untrue  to  you." 
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lie  put  up  his  hand  and  she  was  silent.  He  struf^fjled 
to  master  himself  and  succeeded  for  one  moment  niore. 

"  And  what  did  she  answer?" 

"Siic  denied  it,  but — " 

"And  Christ  will  deny  you,  you  wretch  !  "  he  thun- 
dered out.  "All's  clear— all's  clear  now!  You  thourrht 
to  damn  her;  but  you've  damned  yourself— damned 
your  own  soul  throu^di  the  blazing  eternity  of  hell !  " 

He  leapt  up  and  she  faced  him  without  flinching. 

"  I  know  what  I  know,"  she  said. 

"  Then  know  a  little  more  than  you  know  I  " 

He  seized  her  by  the  wrist  and  dragged  her  into 
the  adjoining  room.  It  was  dark.  Only  blankets  that 
covered  the  dead  made  a  streak  of  pallid  light  in  the 
gloom. 

"With  Crocker— eh?  Happy— eh?  Go  there.' 
Get  on  your  knees,  murderess— look  under  that  blanket 
and  then  ax  yourself  whether  your  carcase  be  fit  to 
feed  dogs ! " 

She  realised  in  a  moment  the  thing  that  had  han. 
pened.  She  moved  the  blanket;  she  touched  ;  she  re- 
coiled; but  she  made  no  sound. 

"Your  work— your  filthy,  lewd  work,  to  drive  that 
angel  of  goodness  to  make  an  end  of  herself.  She 
couldn't  breathe  the  same  air  with  you  no  more. 
Murder,  I  say,  if  ever  murder  was.  You— you— to 
think  that  you— behind  my  back— in  my  home—  You 
thrust  her  in  the  water— you  held  her  down  under  it ! 
Get  out  of  my  sight  to  hell— hide  yourself— call  the 
hills  to  cover  you  afore  the  decent  world  finds  what 
you  are  and  tears  the  flesh  off  your  bones  .'" 

He  flung  himself  on  the  dust  of  his  wife,  and  Rhoda 
went  out  of  the  room. 
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N1''.I1T  TI-.ni;|;R[ous 
Al.Mlp,   almost    mindless,    Rhodii    liowden    dn'- ,V 

km-w  no;"^', ''"™ "''  '■""<^>- ""''"  iii"cv  t:;"-s  , 

footpath  presently  reached    the    bottom  of  thl       f    "" 
way  home;  and  now  it  seemed  to  her  .^  her  nearest 

Thrn  cA.  1  u     ?'  "^"^  '■'^"  st'd  bathed  her  face 

ea.-r.y,\h™^h'  "/^e-tkr'he -r'  a'^^ood'^rtt 
grey  shape,  fu  ei^ht  feet  hiah  cf^^  i  !,  ^^',^  ^"'' 
->..     ,.  wa,  Marchantf  C^.^Lfap;ea;:S'thfo': 
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her  right  hand  underneath  an  ash  tree;  and  the  monu- 
ment's hi'j^h,  squat  shoulders  and  dim  sui^rgestion  of  alert 
and  watchful  lunnanity  startled  her.  Tiien  she  remem- 
bered what  it  was,  and  climbed  on. 

At  the  edj^e  o(  the  woods  rei<^med  sleep  universal, 
and  not  one  of  the  common  vcjices  of  night  broke  in 
upon  it.  The  firs  had  ceased  for  a  mc  ucnt  tlieir 
eternal  whisper;  the  bare  boUL;hs  of  oak  and  larch 
were  still.  The  hour  was  breathless  and  so  silent 
that  the  world  seemed  dead  rather  than  asleep. 
Once  only  a  small  creature  hurried  from  Rhoda's  path 
and  rustled  in  the  leaves  beside  her ;  but  for  the 
re-it  no  cry  of  nii^ht  bird,  no  bay  of  hound,  no  whinny 
of  roaming  horse  broke  the  great  peace.  Oidy  the 
river  lifted  its  voice  like  a  sigh  in  the  dimness,  but 
other  murmur  there  was  none.  Diffused  light  scarcely 
defined  away  amid  the  black  hillocks  of  the  gorse. 
Earth  under  these  conditions  quite  changed  its 
contours  and  withheld  its  tones.  Such  colour  as  per- 
sisted was  transformed  and  only  the  palest  things — 
tree  trunks  and  boulders  streaked  and  splashed  with 
(juartz — still  stood  forth  in  the  vague  blur  of  dark- 
ness. Such  obscurity  and  obliteration,  with  it  shint 
of  unseen  dangers  and  obvious  doubts,  had  been 
sinister,  if  nfit  terrific,  to  many  women  ;  night's  black 
hand  upon  the  extinguished  world  had  driven  most 
feminine  spirits  even  from  grievous  thoughts  to  present 
dread  ;  but  for  Rhoda  darkness  was  only  less  familiar 
than  noonday.  There  existed  nothing  in  this  im- 
manent concealmenL  to  distract  her  torments,  and  all 
the  formless  earth  was  distinct,  clear,  explicit  as  con- 
trasted with  the  chaos  of  her  soul. 

Upon  Ringmoor  she  came  at  last,  and  there  some 
faint  breath  of  air  seemed  to  be  stirring  by  conlrast 
with  the  stagnation  beneath.  It  touched  her  forehead 
and  she  sucked  it  in  thirstily.  Here  the  mighty  spaces 
of  the  waste  were  faintly  lighted  within  a  little  radius 
of  the  wanderer,  but  beyond,  the  naked  earth  rolled 
away  into  utter  darkness  at  every  side.  The  sky,  while 
luminous  in  contrast  with  the  world  beneath  it,  was 
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entirely  overcast.     A  complete    and   featureless  cloud 

spread  upon  the  firmament.  Even  ti^e  place  of  the 
moon  mi..;ht  not  be  perceived.  BeloJ.  Rin-Mnoor 
staked  up  the  illumination  to  almost  total  extinction  ■ 
•  above  the  spmbrous  air  hung  heavy  and  clear  or' 
ineated  evenly  by  lustre  of  the  hidden  moon.  Only  at 
li'.  h^.n/.on  mi-^ht  one  perceive  the  immense  difference 
between  the  hght  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  lar'e 
Hlmmnat.on  spread  by  the  one  and  swallowed  by  the 

.hnJ'L"f."'7'',''  ^'''''^  ''°"^'^  °i"^"^^  '■^^  J^hoda,  then 
shut  behnd  her  and  engulfed  her.  Along  the  p.th 
from  darkness  .nto  darkr.ess,  she  proceeded  and  'bore 
her  weight  of  agony  through  the  insensible  wa.tn  as 
a  ramdrop  passes  over  a  leaf  and  leaves  no  si' n, 
I'u  .le  shadow  of  a  shade,  she  crq.t  across  the  darkness 
and  vanished  beneath  it;  broken  with  the  <.rea"e 
suffering  her  spirit  was  built  to  bear,  she  pu^  foith 
upon  the  void  and  tott<  red  forward  to  the  ?hufrie  f 
herjootsteps  and  the  muffled  drumming  of  her  oun 

out  orni'^hTi  ^-V'f^  "^"■"  "  ^''^'  ^*°"^  thrust  up 
out  of  n  ght  beside  her  way.  She  knew  it  for  a  friend 
and  sank  upon  it  now,  and   put  her  forehead  J^n^ 

aX    I   '^'^"^^    -'"'^   ^   P'^^^^    as    only    the    deaf 
and  the  desert  sentinel  can  know-a  peace  Vyond  a 
experience   of  gregarious    man-a    peace    impos  ible 
within    any    hand-wrought    dwelling    but    tl^^^rlve 
There  was  no  wind  to  strike  sound  from  dry  heaVh  or 
rush,  or  solitary  stone;  no  water  llowed  near  enough 

on  ^r  h  ^^  Tlir -le"'"  '  "°  "'"  '^'^  "'  ""^  '^  ^^^^^ 
r     x     .  silence  was  consummate 

Light  had  long  since  been  extinguished  in  the  few 

dwellings  visible  from  Ringmoor.     Trowleswo^tl  v  and 

Knsworthy    and    Ditsworthy-all  were    dim      No    ray 

penetrated    the    sk>-    or    glowed    upon    the    land     anj 

hc^tuin!^  "°"  ''^'"'  '''  '^^'"^'  ^^  ^'-  --'^  --'^"o 
And  tiicn  from  afar,  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  .sn,,th, 
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a  distant  beacon  n.ished  even  to  this  uplifted  solitude- 
and  i  beam  that  blinked  for  the  ships  now  reached  one 
lite-foundeicd  creature,  where  she  sat  in  a  silence  as 
deep,  m  a  loneliness  as  vast,  as  the  silence  and  the 
.mehness  of  the  sea.  The  li-ht  was  familiar  to  Rhoda  • 
through  wanderings  and  vigils  in  high  places  she  had' 
seen  it  many  times;  and  she  knew  that  it  spoke  of 
danger  to  the  vessels  and  guarded  them  upon  th.-ir 
ways.  ' 

Time  rolled  on;  the  earth  rolled  on;  only  this 
conscious  fragment  of  life  stranded  here  between  time 
and  earth,  lay  still,  chained  down  with  her  load  of  grief 
and  horror.  Long  she  remained,  until  there  stole  over 
Kingmoorthe  unspeakable  stupor  and  lifelessness  of  the 
hour  before  dawn.  Now  even  creatures  of  night  had 
made  an  end  of  their  labours  and  were  sleeping  in  holt 
or  den  :  and  through  this  trance  and  absolute  desistance 
the  woman's  soul  still  battled  with  its  burdens  and 
cried  out  to  her  oblivious  environment. 

She  walked  onward  again  and  forced  herself  and 
her  pangs  upon  the  earth's  suspended  animation.  She 
outraged  inert  Ringmoor  by  thus  moving  and  suffering 
within  Its  bosom,  when  the  rule  of  the  time  was  cessa- 
tion and  dreamless    peace.     She    rolled    unsteadily  "in 

1  '  Hf'"u^,l'^^^'■^^"  ^''''  '^^'  ■'^^^t)le  and  motionless; 
she  throbbed  in  her  body  and  in  her  soul,  where  all 
else  was  unconscious;  her  dust  endured  the  tortures 
of  hunger  and  profound  physical  exhaustion,  where 
nearly  all  other  living  things  were  filled  and  sleepin-- 
her  mind  rose  racked  to  a  new  and  higher  anguish  at 
the  thought  of  the  future,  where  all  else  was  mindless 
and  withoutcare  or  grief.  She  considered  what  must 
followthe  rising  of  another  sun,  and  she  longed  that 
she  might  wander  and  suffer  here,  through  a  moonless 
night,  for  evermore. 

Again  she  sank  to  earth  for  a  space,  and  again  she 
rose  and  breasted  the  last  slope  which  separated  her 
from  her  home.  Then  another  life  made  vocal  utter- 
ance and  complaint  of  fate,  A  dog-fox  barked  out 
of   darkness,    and    the    lonely   ululation    struck   very 
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loud  up- HI  tlie  silence.  To  the  fcllow-bcitij,'  uno  heard 
him,  his  furloni  protest  spoke  of  a  creature  to  be 
riivicd  ;  for  he  was  only  hungry  and  time  w(juld  ease 
his  want. 

Among  the  burrows  of  the  warren  slie  threaded  her 
wav  until,  black  against  the  night,  towered  Ditsworthy. 
And  she  opened  the  outer  gate,  reached  the  door, 
struck  upon  it  and  cried  two  words.  Mournful  they 
rose,  and  deep,  and  heavy  with  the  weight  of  her 
torments. 

"  Father  !     Mother  !  " 

They  came  down  U)  her  out  of  broken  sleep.  They 
fdunti  her  collapsed  and  carried  her  in  and  roused  the 
smouldering  peat  upon  the  hearth.  Then  to  their 
questions  as  they  crowded  round  her — men,  women, 
boys,  candle-lit,  grotesque,  hastily  robed  from  bed — 
she  answered  slowly — 

"  Margaret  is  drowned—driven  to  it  by  me — and 
David  have  cast  me  out." 
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New  Fiction 


The  follotDtng  list  of  Cassell's  Autumn  NctjcIs  is  a.  particuUrty  strong 
one,  including  "works  by  the  most  famous  of  modern  fxction-'writers. 
The  stories  are  varied  and  of  fascinating  interest,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  fiction-lovers  Tvho  appreciate  really  good  Novels, 

THE    GHOST    KINGS 

By  H.  Rider   Haggard 

Aulii  n  of   '■  llciiila,  "    "  Kni^    S^l  nuuii  s  M.  ,cs,    etc. 

With  8  lUuttydtions  by  A.  ^Michael.     6s. 

Once  more  we  have  the  presentation  of  a  Rirl  of  wonderful  charm,  uho 
through  no  desire  of  her  own  is  endowed  with  mystical  properties  by  the 
superstitious  natives.  Mr.  Kidcr  Haggard  doubtless  knows  more  ot  the 
Zulus  than  .my  other  writer  of  our  day,  and  he  introduces  here  a  picture 
of  that  nation  under  Dingaan  which  is  both  vivid  and  convincing.  Their 
dealings  with  the  heroine,  her  lover,  and  the  renegade  European  who 
lives  with  them,  form  some  of  ihe  chief  incidents  ot  the  bool<,  but  it  is 
the  love  story  of  the  mysterious  maiden,  of  her  wanderings  in  the  land  of 
the  Ghost  Kings— surely  one  of  the  weirdest  regions  Mr.  Haggard  has 
ever  imagined— of  the  search  of  her  lover  for  her,  and  of  their  reunion 
after  many  strange  adventures  which  make  up  a  romance  of  exciting  and 
fascinating  interest. 


THE   VIRGIN    IN   JUDGMENT 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Author  of  "The  Mother,  "  ttc. 
With  Fvcn'.iif  lece  in  Colours  ly  Gunnint,  King.     6s. 

Once  again  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  woven  a  fiscinating  romance  with 
"  Dartymoor  "  as  the  base  of  the  fabric,  but  the  design  and  substance  are 
new,  vigorous,  and  altogether  pleasing.  The  general  characters  of  the 
story  will  rank  among  Mr.  Phillpotts'  finest  creations,  but  Rhoda — wro 
gives  the  title  to  the  book— will  doubtless  live  as  his  greatest.  This 
strange  child  of  the  monr,  with  her  curious,  weird  temperament,  forms 
one  of  the  most  subtle  studies  in  femininity  in  modern  literature. 

Margaret  Stanbury,  who  comes  into  unwilling  confiict  with  Rhoda, 
through  her  marriage  with  Rhoda's  favourite  brother,  and  in  whom  thj 
tragedy  of  the  story  centres,  is  a  gentle,  loving  creature,  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  coldly  virtuous  girl  of  the  moor. 

The  other  characters  in  the  book  are  drawn  in  an  equally  excellent 
manner,  while  the  descriptive  writing  well  sustains  Mr.  Phillpotts' 
reputation  in  this  direction. 


New  Fiction 


SIR    RICHARD    ESCOMBE 

By   Max    Pemberton 


Aailur  of  "■  Wheels  of  Anarchy."  ,^c. 

\V>th  F,onf,st:ecc  in  C-iour  hy  CvRfs  Ccneo,  R.I. 


(>s. 


strange  doings   at    Medmenham  Ibb  "        TX^^r^Sn'S^JV^^  "'' 
lures,  misunderstandinps,  and  reconc.'lh   ons    i^  u^l  ^?i'f' "^d^e^.  ^dven- 

fa^cinat mg  as  his  fictional  rm-,tJnn=      -r^  *:-     .  which  is  almost  as 

order  of  L  Francis'lnd  "its  auodou  '  or.Ss'^  I  Xl^Sl^t.  'Sl>  ^"f'^^ 
never  before  been  presented  in  <;n.-),  o  f .  ^  ->ieumenham  .\bbey  have 
that  this  is  fact  grafted  "to  fiction        '  ^''^'""-     ''  '^  ^'"^'^"'^  '°  realise 


MISS   FALLOWFIELD'S    FORTUNE 


er 


By    Ellen    Thorneycroft    Fowl 

iTh,-    Hon,     Mi,,.    .Alj.-KKl.    rti.K,.N) 

U';YA  4  ///«./n,,',;,«s  ft;^  Steven-  Spurrie,!.     6s. 

Miss  Fallowfield,  while  deplorin-  her  Doverfv   U  I^ft  ,  ^-ir 
She  ,s  afterwards  married  lo  the  Rev     r  nt!t'^         ^  "'i"'","  P^'^"^^ 
named  Claude  bv  a  lotmer  mur'a -e      T^f h  .^''"^^'l'-..  J^'ho  has  a  son 
to  Australia  on  a  h^^ie    "00.^10  "'ne.'com"f  home  thff',;°°^ 

D^lS^Xed^by'cTaude    ^i    '"Tf.  ^elon.s/to^the^tridS  ni;'c^:. 

:h;=>— -"  --^-"^-en^^t^:^^^^ 
..^ir^nSj^;^ .£'---.--,^-„- .-  ^^  ^^;^ . 


New  Fiction 


THE  GOLDEN  PRECIPICE 

By    H.   B.  Marriott  Watson 

Author  of  ■' Galloping  Dick,"  "  The  Privat  trs,"  etc. 

With  I'icntisfiece  in  Colours  by  W.  IIekuekt  Holloway.     6s. 

Mr.  Marriott  Watson  has,  in  this  novel  of  treasure-seeking,  crowded 
sensational  scenes  one  upon  another.  Directly  the  steamer  sets  off  upon 
ner  journey  stirrinR  episodes  happen  on  board.  Then  follows  an  attempt 
to  maroon  the  captain  and  others,  which  is  frustrated  by  the  engineer,  a 
m'p;hty  man  of  muscle.  A  mutiny  breaks  out,  and  the  reader  is  hurried 
irom  one  scene  of  fighting  to  another.  Plots  and  counterplots  are  formed 
by  the  two  parties  to  gain  the  treasure  cavern,  which  is  found  to  be  bare. 
After  some  exciting  adventures  with  his  lady-love,  the  engineer  obtains  a 
fresh  clue,  the  treasure  is  found,  the  mutineers  defeated,  and  the  steamer 
starts  for  home. 


MAD  BARBARA 

By   WarwicK    Deeping 

Author  of  "Uther  and  Igraine,"  "The  Slar.dcrei-,"  etc. 

If'i//:  FrontispL'ce  iti  Co.'curs  by  Christopher  Clark,  R.f.     6j, 

The  author  of  "  Utber  and  Igraine  "  has  followed  up  his  brilliant  success 
vMiha  first-rate  piece  of  work,  which  is  certain  to  win  the  admiration  of 
tne  critics  and  the  reading  public.  The  dialo-ue  in  ■■  Mad  Barbara  "  and 
the  dramatic  scents  which  the  story  contains,  exhibit  all  Mr  Warwick 
1  •eeping's  accustomed  felicity  of  phrasing.  The  plot,  which  he  develops 
with  great  skill,  is  laid  in  the  Stuart  period  and  is  cne  of  absorbing  interest. 

ROSE-WHITE  YOUTH 


By  Dolf  Wyllarde 

Author  of  '•  Mafoota,"  etc. 


With  Frontis 


in  Colours  by  V.   B.   HicKLiNG.     (^s. 


A  study  of  Rirlhood  verging  into  womanhood  is  here  presented  in  a 
manner  wh.ch  ancsts  attention  at  the  first  line  and  fascinates  to  the  last 
Betty,  he  schoolgirl,  with  her  slang,  her  grit,  her  honesty  of  purpose- 
out    withal,    her   puzzling   femininity,    is   a   character    who    will    secure 

itTn""  H°w  I?""/'';, '''^'''^'-  ^  girl's  he.rt-who  can  understand  it? 
But  Dulf  Wyllarde  has  at  least  given  us  an  insi^-ht  into  one  in  this  story 
has  sympathetically  revea  ed  the  passing  of  the  girl  into  the  woman's 
re-ilm,  with  its  infinitude  of  pathos  and  tragedy. 


New  Fiction 


THE    HATE   OF    MAN 

By  Headon  Hill 

Author  of  ■■  The  Duke  Decides,'  etc. 
With  Frontistiece  in  Co.'cun  by  Cvrcs  Cuneo.   I^  I      Cs 

The  latter  takes  T^ath  T.ln^.'^L^^i'or^^  ^1^^^^°^  '"  j^''-- 
organiser  of  a   strong   delence  nrrpin.V T         .  Chaues,  uho  is  the 

Flatting  Great  Britain's  oenhrow?n  Ak^th.""'^  °^  ^°-'^'«""^^ 

together  with  Lester  Cornwallis.  who","^ctk  at  ^h'.'w'''^^  ''''^'^''^^ 
Augusta  .K:llerby.  Dolly  Bede.  knd  Ado^e  Jebauh  obv'.^if "'  ''"" 
the  ensu.ng  events  is  told  by  Mr.  Headoa^nril^Jth  ihrSteristIc  S  " 

A    LIFE'S   ARREARS 

By  Florence  Warden 

At.hcr  cf   -The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  '.The  Heiress  of  Densley  UolJ,"  etc. 

II'M  Frontis.-'icce  in  Co.mn  by  \\ .  Dewai;.     6r. 

"  Asstimini?  that  we  were  to  invpct  it  ...iiv.  ^ 
do,"  said  the  lawyer.  '■  I  think  jrumUV^^^f -^"•'°"- ^^  ^^'e  should 
i2  000  a  year."  Jane  MaristowvvC  stoned  FrL  P°"  ^^^^^'hing  l,ke 
humdrum,  friendless  existence  in  a  B loomsburv  h.  ^""'J  ^"^  ^  ^''"^^d' 
enre  by  sheer  Rood  luck!  It  Wa  like  a  d^a^^  board.ng-house  to  rriu- 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  her  wealth  n  r  h^w  to  .f'''  l'"'  ,^'^"''^'°^ 
Af^er  much  deliberation  she  madrup  her  mmd  tn  ^n^  ^^^'' '^"'^ ''■ 
where  she  was  involved  in  some  mni,  T1-,  ^}°  ^°  '°  ^^'^"^'^  <--arlo, 
excellent  reading  ^°''  '""'""§  adventures,  which  mak^ 


MY   LOST   SELF 

By  A.  W.  Marchmont 

Author  of  "The  .Man  who  was  Dead,"  etc. 
W.th  Frontistiecc  in  Colours  by  Cvrcs  Cl-.xeo.   R.I. 


Cs. 


In  ^  SSTC^i  m^n^:?  If  t^l^T"^  "^^"^"^  °^  --"<"- 
htmself  a  prisoner  among  br/glnds  on  an  ilndSt?.'"'""  ^•^°  ^'"'^^ 
How  he  is  th  u^ht  a  murLrer  by  a  beau'^ifti  Ind  ,  '^^  "f^'  °^  ^'^^y- 
and  how  the  br.gands  themselves  mistake  ht  for  o^nft^"'^'^"  7°'"^' 
two  of  many  incidents  which  will  grin  all  m-ir  IT  "'^""  '''''^•^"'  ^'"^ 
and  passion.  ^    ^  ^"  '°''-'^=  o^  mystery,  adventure. 


New  Fiction 


THE   AMETHYST   CROSS 

By   Fergus  Hume 

Author  of  "The  Mystery  o(  a  Har.aoni  Cab,"  etc. 

ll'il/i  FiontUpicu  in  Cobitrs  by  DuDLEV  Tesnant.      3j.  Gd 

"The  Amethyst  Cross"  is  a  n  vel  full  of  thrilling  situations  an  1 
siartiing  surprises.  The  plot  is  woven  round  an  amethy=l  cross,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  fortune  is  concerned.  Lesliia,  thr  heroine,  gives  the 
jewel,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  her  by  her  dying  mother,  as  a  love 
token  to  her  fiarrc.  GeorL;e  Walker.  How  George  i'  attacked  and  robbed 
of  the  cross  is  but  one  of  the  many  dramatic  events  which  hold  the  reader 
to  the  end. 

LIFE'S   CHEQUER    BOARD 

By  Helen  Wallace 

Author  of  "  T!ic  Co  mint'  of  Isobel,"  "  To  T'ea-^ure  M.i.lame,"  etc. 
With  4  Ii:nti.!li"n5  by  Hov,-ai;d  Somerville.     Gs, 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  new  b^ok  by  the  popular  Scotch  writer. 
Miss  Helen  Wallice,  an  abundance  of  incident,  strong  individual  por- 
traiture, and  delightful  descriptive  touches  which  will  recall  the  glow  of 
the  heatht-r  and  the  freshness  of  the  hill  breezes,  It  is  a  stirring  story  of 
self-sacrifice  and  vinconscious  love. 

THE  CAIRN  OF  THE  BADGER 

By   Madge   Barlow 

Jl'it/i    Froi!/isti,:C   .••/    Co.-nrs  ly  J.    li.   SUTCMFFE.       C  . 

"  The  Cairn  of  the  Badger  "  is  the  story  of  a  dramatic  conflict  between 
two  wilful  men  of  well-contrasted  temperaments,  representing  birth  and 
poverty  on  the  one  har.d,  and  plebeian  blood  and  wealth  on  the  other, 
feminine  intrigue  holds  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  thrilling  suspense, 
until  a  powerful  and  moving  climax  is  reached. 

THE    REVENGE   OF    GILBERT 
STRANGE 

By    Walter    Wood 

,1,!  •'.■,;rot  "The  Lordof  t:.c  n>l:e,"  ett. 
U'ilh  Fronlisl'iccc  in  Colours  by  Max  Cowter.  6s. 
Confident  of  the  stability  of  the  business  inherited  from  his  father, 
Gilbert  Strange  led  a  comfortable,  easy-going  life  until  the  day  when  the 
great  crasn  came.  Financial  ruin — followed  by  social  ostracism,  and  his 
dismissal  by  his  fi.vu.'t — revealed  to  him  his  real  strength,  and  created  the 
desire  to  avenge  himselt  upon  those  who  had  triumphed  in  his  downfall. 


Ntw  Fiction 


HOODMAN  GRFV,  CHRISTIAN 

By   David   Raeburn 

\\'ith  Fnntiipicce.     6s. 

According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  ghost  of  Judns  Iscariot  haunts  a 
Cornish  tinmine,  which  is  therefore  locally  known  as  the  Old  Judas  mine 
(juerneby,  a  stern  financier,  who  is  sceptical  with  regard  1 1  relixion.  deter- 
mines to  speculate  in  OM  Judas  and  re-open  the  workings.  The  prelim- 
inary operations  lead  to  the  discovery  of  tne  thirty  rusty  pieces  of  silver 
which  were  the  price  of  "innocent  blood."  Iloodinan  Grev  gives  thesii 
coins,  each  of  which  seems  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  universal  mammon 
taint,  to  Lytton  Clay,  an  extremely  clever  bat  indolent  artist.  The 
possession  of  the  sinister  silver  inspires  tliis  man  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Judas's  face,  in  which  the  depths  of  racking  remorse  are  so  strikingly 
scored  that  everyone  who  beholds  it  is  startled.  To  all  who  lo^.k  upon  the 
picture  it  seems  to  convey  a  reproach  and  a  dread  warning  that  "  God  is 
not  mocked"  ;  that  the  worship  of  Mammon  -'s  not  compatible  wi'h  His 
ser\'ice. 

Meantime,  despite  his  fame  and  the  widespread  spiritual  effect  of  h.s 
teacjing,  Hoodman  Grey  lives  a  saintly,  unsj  oiled  life,  which  is  fittingly 
crowned  by  -u.  sublime  ending. 


SHIPS  OF  DESIRE 

By  Kate   Horn 

With  Front!i(-icce.     6s. 

An  interesting  situation  is  created  at  the  very  outset  of  this  story. 
Captain  Lascelles  is  gallantly  saved  from  death  by  his  brother  officer,  Lord 
Canfield,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  gratitude  vows  eternal  devotion  to  his 
rescuer.  Canfield's  demand  in  this  respect  is  extraordinary,  and  leads 
r.ascelles  (who  is  a  man  with  a  soul)  into  a  bewildering  position. 

The  regiment  is  stationed  at  Malta,  and  Canfield— to  whom  a  mayiagi  de 
ionvcnaih-e  is  both  expedient  and  necessary— requires  Lascelles  to  write  his 
(Canfield's)  love  letters  to  the  charming  Elizabeth  Blair.  Lascelles  per- 
forms his  task  with  grace  and  fervour,  and  the  beautiful  girl  falls  "  in  love 
with  love." 


UTHER  AND  IGRAINE 

By  WarwicK  Deeping 

Author  of  "The  Slaiidcrerf'   and  "Love  .^mcng  the  Kains." 

\'ew  Edition,  uith  Frontispiice.     6s. 
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Recent  Fiction 


I-'i'ih   Impression. 

THE  SPANISH  JADE  By  m.uhc.  h...... 

Autlirr  of  "  Tlie  Stooping  LaJy,"  '■  The  «uofn's  (^air,"  etc. 

wail  4  luU-pagc  Cdoured  Plates  and  End  Papers  designed  by 

William  Hvde.     (^s. 

SiLOid  Impiesiicn. 

THE  STA'T^UE 

By  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Arnold  Bennett 

ll'tth  Pionlispuce  in  Colours  hy  W.  Hekhert  lioLLOWAy.      6j-. 

S,-.oiid  Pnfrfssioti. 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS  bv  Mr«  r.n,oH  ,.  p     ^ 

oy  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 

Author  cf     Christma  Char.),"  "  Tiu-  uHh,T  Mrs.  Jacobs,"  etc. 
ir/.'/;  Proiitis/'ieci  in  Colours  l.y  Chas.   Pears      ts. 

WHEELS  OF  ANARCHY  :  HER  FAITHFUL 
By  Max  Pemberton.    6j.   j  KNIGHT 

THE  PAUPER  OF 
PARK  LANE 

By  William  Le  Queuz.    6^. 

A  MILLIONAIRE  GIRL 
By  A.  W.  Marchmont.    6j. 

THE  SEVEN  OF  HEARTS 

Together  with  other  Exploits  of 
Arsene  Lupin. 

By  Maurice  Leblanc.    6j. 

THE  LOST 
MILLIONAIRE 

By  Lillias  Campbell 


By  W.  Bourne  Cooke.    6r. 

FLAMING  JUNE 

By  Mrs.  George  de  Home 
Vaizey.    6j. 

THE  ENCHANTED  SHIP 

By  R.  Andom.     3^.  6a'. 

BETTY  OF  THE 
RECTORY 

By  L.  T.  Meade.    6f. 


Davidson.    6.(. 
CONCERNING  BELINDA 


MARY  GRAY 

By  Katharine  Tynan.    6c. 


MRS.  BAILEY'S  DEBTS 
By  Charles  Eddy.    6j. 

DRAGON'S  SILK 

By  Paul  Herring.    6.t. 
CASSELL    «9    COMPANY.    Limited.    London, 
Paris.  New  York,  Toronto  G  Melbourne. 


By  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd. 

3T.  bd. 

VAYENNE 

By  Percy  J.  Brebner 

(Christian  Lys).     6^-. 
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